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PEEFAOE. 


It has been said that Scott’s hfe was as much a romance as 
any of hia own immortal fictions, and there are few who will not 
confess the truth of this assertion when they have perused the 
following pages. Even in death Scott was fortunate, since he 
left as his biographer a man of genius who had become his son- 
in-law, and who knew him from the daily and hourly personal 
association of many years. Lockhart also possessed a mass of 
material which seldom falls into the hands of a writer of 
memoirs 

The only objection to be made to the brilliant original edition 
ot the “Life of Scott” was its extreme length it was contained 
in seven large volumes, and was consequently beyond the means 
of many who would gladly have added it their libraries , an 
abridged edition was published afterwards by the author, but 
much was omitted in it of great interest, especially the anecdotes 
of Scott’s childhood in the beginning of the longer work, and 
his residence in Italy at its close. 



PREFACE 


Ti 

In preparing a compressed edition for tbe “ Cbandos Classics/’ 
it has thought wise to retain these charming records, and 
to shorten the work hy omitting the extracts from Scott’s prefaces 
(which will he found in his works), portions of the renews, the 
letters not strictly biographical, portions of his Diary during his 
loyage amongst the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and unimpor- 
tant parts of his Diaiy, But m no case has a single sentence - 
been altered or shortened, nor any important detail been 
omitted 

It IS trusted that this edition will he welcomed by all who 
have been delighted and instructed by 'the wonderful fictions 
which, for nearly a century, have delighted not only Great 
Bntam, but the whole civilized world 

lohn Lockhart, Scott’s son-in-law and biographer, was bom 
in 1793, and died at Abbotsford, Ifovember 25 , 1854 He was 
buried m Dryburgh Abbey, at the feet of Walter Scott, v 
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CHAPTER I. 

AUXOBIOOBAFIIT. 

Ashesliel, April 26th, 1808. 

T he present age baa discovered a desire, or ratber a rage, for literarj 
anecdote and private bistory, that may be well permitted to alam 
one wbo bas engaged in a certain degree tbe attention of tbe public 
That I have had more than my own share of popularity, my contem- 

E oranes will be as ready to admit, as I am to conlcss that its measure 
os exceeded not only my hopcs,but my ments, and even wishes I may be 
therefore permitted, without an extraordinary degree of vamty, to take 
the precaution of recording a few leading circumstances (they do nol 
ment the name of events) of a very quiet and uniform Me — ^that, shoult] 
my litcrarj' reputation survive ray temporal existence, the public maj 
know from good authonty aU that they are entitled to know of an in^ 
vidual "who has contnbuted to their amusement 
t Prom the lives of some poets a most important moral lesson maj 
^doubtless be derived, and few sermons can be read with so much profU 
?as the Memoirs of Bums, of Chatterton, or of Savage. Were I consciouf 
of anything peculiar in my own moral character which could rendei 
such development necessary or useful, I would as readily consent to i1 
as I would bequeath my body to dissection, if the operation could tenc 
to point out the nature and the means of curing any peculiar malady 
But as my habits of thmking and actmg, os well as my rank in society 
were fixed long before I had attained, or even pretended to, any poeticaj 
reputation,* and os it produced, when acquired, no remarkable change 

* I do not mean to say that my success m literature has not led me to mix fami 
liarly m society much above my birth and origimd pretensions, smcc I have heei 
readily received in the first cirdes m Britain But there is a certain intuitive know 
ledge of the world to which most well educated Scotchmen are early tramed, tha1 
prevents them from being much dazzled by this species of elevation A man wh( 
to good nature adds the gencril rudiments of good breeding, provided he rest con 
tented with a simple and unaficcted manner of behaving and expressmg himself] 
will never bo ridiculous m the b&st society, and so for as his talents and mforma 
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Mpou either, it is hordly to be expected that much informatioa can be 
derived from minutely investigating frailties, follies, or vices, not veiy 
different m number or degree from those of other men in my situation. 
As I have not been blessed mth the talents of Bums or Chatterton, I 
have been happily exempted from the influence of their violent passions, 
exasperated by the struggle of feelings fvhicb rose up against the unjust 
decrees of fortune Tet, although I cannot tell of difficulties vanquished 
and distance of ranh annilulated by the strength of gemus, th.QSU.ivJio 
I'shall hereafter read this little Memoir may find in it some hints to he 
limproicd, for the regulation of their own minds or the training those of 
iothers 

Every Scottishman has a pedigree It is a national prerogative as 
unalienable as his pnde and his poverty My birth ivas neither distin- 
guished nor sordid According to the prejudices of my country, it was 
esteemed gentle, as I was connected, though remotely, with ancient 
fam^es hoth by my father’s and mother’s side My father’s grandfather 
was Walter Scott, well known m Teviotdale by the surname of Beardte 
He was the second sou of Walter Scott, first Liard of Baehum, who was 
third son of Sir William Scott, and the m^dson of Walter Scott, com- 
monly called in tradition AuU Wait, of Harden I am therefore line- 
ally descended from that ancient chieftam, whose name I have made to 
nng m many a ditty, and from his fair (mme, the Mower of Yarrow — 
no had gen^ogy for a Border minstrel Beardte, my great-grandfather 
aforesaid, denved his cognomen from a venerable heard, which he wore 
unblemished by razor or scissors, in token of his regret for the banished 
dynasty of Stuart It would have been well that his zeal bad stopped 
there But he took arms, and intrigued in their cause, until he lost all 
he had in the world, and, os I have heard, run a narrow nsk of being 
hanged, had it not been for the interference of Anne, Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch and Monmouth Beardie’s elder brother, Wil^m Scott of Bae- 
hum, my gieat-grandnncle, was killed about the age of twenty-oue, in a 
duel with Pruigie of Cnchton, grandfather of the present Mark Prmgle 
of Clifton. They fought nith swords, as was the fashion of the time, in 
a field near Selkirk, colled from the catastrophe the Raeburn Meadow- 
fflot Prmgle fled from Scotland to Spam, and was long a captive and 
^ve lu Barhaiy Beardte became, of course, Tutor of Raeburn, os the 
old Scottish phrase called him, that is, guardian to his infant nephew, 
father of the present Walter Scott of Ivaebum Ho also managed the 
estates of Makcxstoim, being nearly related to that fanuly by his mother, 
Barbara MacDougal I euppose be had some allowance for his care in 
either cose, and subsisted upon that and the fortune which he had hy 
his wife, a Hiss Campbell of Silvercraige, m the west, through which 

^ eounn, as they say, with tbe Campbells 
m Blythswooa Beatdic was a man of some learning, and a fnend of Dr 
Fitourn, to whom his pdhbcs probably made him acceptable They hod 
a Toiy or Jacohitc duS m Edinburgh, m which the conversation is said 


tioa permit, may lio on ajpecablo part of the company I liavo, tbemloTo, novel 
lelt mwQ elevated, not did 1 ezpenesce any violent change in situation by the 
^to^woron^ character afforded mo into higher company than my 
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to have been maintained in Latm Old Beardie died in a bouse, still 
standmg, at the north-east entrance to the Churchyard of Kelso 

He left three sons The eldest, Walter, had a family, of which any 
that now remain have been long settled in Amenca * the male-heirs are 
long smoe extinct The third was William, father of James Scott, well 
known m India as one of the ongmal settlers of Prince of Wales’s Island . 
he had, besides, a numerous far^y botli of sons and daughters, and died 
at Lasswade, m Mid-Lothian 

The second, Robert Scott, •« as my grandfather He was onmnally bred 
to the sea , but, being shipwrecked near Dundee m his tnal voyage, he 
took sucha smcere dislike to that element that he could not be persuaded to 
a second attempt This occasioned a quarrel between him and his father, 
who left him to shift for himself. Robert was one of those active spirits 
to whom this was no misfortune He turned Wing upon the eroot, and 
fairly abjured his father’s pohtics and his learned poverty His cluef 
and relative, Mr Scott of Harden, gave him a lease of the farm of Sandy- 
Knoue, comprehending the rocks in the centre of which Smailholm or 
Sandy-Knowe Tower is situated He took for his shepherd an old man, 
called Hogg, who mlhngly lent hun, out of respect to his family, his 
whole savings, about ^30, to stock the new farm With this sum, which 
it seems was at the tune sufficient for the purpose, the master and servant 
set off to purchase a stock of sheep at whitsun-Trysle, a fair held on a 
hill near Wooler in Northumberland Tlie old shepherd went care- 
fuUy-lrom drove to drove, till he found a hvtstl lilcely to answer their 
purpose, and then returned to tell his master to come up and conclude the 
haigain But what was his surjinse to see him gallopmg a mettled hunter 
about the race-course, and to find he had expended tiie whole stock in 
this extraordmary purchase ' — Moses’s bargain of green spectacles did not 
strike more dismay into the Vicar of Wakefield’s family than my grand- 
father’s rashness into the poor old diepherd Tlie thmg, however, was 
irretneyable, and they returned inthout the sheej^ In the course of a 
few daj's, however, my grandfather, who was one of the best horsemen of 
his tune, attended John Scott of Harden’s hounds on this same horse, 
and displayed him to such advantage that he sold him for double the 
origmal pnee The farm was now stocked m earnest , and the rest of 
my grandfather’s career was that of successful industry. He was one of 
the first who were active m the cattle trade, afterwards carried to such 
extent between the Highlands of Scotland and the leading counties in 
England, and by his drpving transactions acquired a considerable sum of 
monev He was a man of middle stature, extremely active, qmck, keen, 
and fiery m his temper, stubboriUy honest, and so distmgnished for his 
skill in country matteis, that he was the geiieril refeiee in all points of 
dispute which occurred in tlie neighbourhood His birth beiug admitted 
as gentle, gave him access to the best society m the county, and his dex- 
tenty in country sports, particularly hmitmg, made him an acceptable 
coinpamon in the field as well as at the table * 

Robert Scott, of Sandy-Knowe, married m 1*728, Barbara Hahburton, 

•* The present Lord Haddington, and other gentlemen oonvorwnt with the south 
country, rctnomber my grandfather well Ho was a fine alert figure, and worn a 
jockey cap over his grey hair — [ 182 fi] 
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daxigliter of Thomas Habhurton, of JTewmains, an ancient and reject- 
able family in Berwiclisliire Among other patrimonial possessions, they 
enjoyed the part of Diyburgh, now the properly of the Earl of Buchan, 
comprchendmg the rums of the Abbey Sty granduncle, Bobert Hali- 
burton, havmg no male heirs, this estate, as well os the rjresentation of 
the family, would have devolved upon my father, and, mdeed. Old New- 
mnins had settled it upon him , but this was prevented by the misfor- 
tunes of my granduncfe, a weak, silly man, who engaged in trade, for 
uhich he had neither stock nor talents, and became bankrupt. The 
ancient patrimony was sold for a trifle (about ^,000), and my father, 
who might have purchased it with ease, was dissuaded by my grandfather, 
nho at that time bebeved a more advantageous purchase might have 
been made of some lands which Raeburn thought of selbng ^ And thus 
we have nothing left of Diybuigh, although my father’s maternal inhen- 
tance, but the nght of stretching our bones where name may perhaps 
be laid ere any eye but my own glances over these pages 
Walter Scott, my father, was bom m 1729, and educated to the profes- 
sion of a Wnter to the Signet He was the eldest of a lai^e family, several 
of uhom I shall have occasion to mention with a tribute of smcere grati- 
tude My father was a singular instance of a man rismg to emmence m 
a profession for which nature had m some degree unfitted him He had 
mdeed a turn for labour, and a pleasure m analysing the abstruse feudal 
dootnnes connected with conveyancing, which would probably have ren- 
dered him unrivalled in the Ime of a special pleader, had there been such 
a profession m Scotland , but in the actual business of the profession 
which he embraced, m that sharp and mtmtive perception which is neces- 
sary m dnvmg baigams for himself and others, m availmg himself of the 
wants, necessities, capnces, and folbes of some, and guardmg against the 
knavery and mabce of others, Uncle Toby himself could not have con- 
ducted himself with more simpbcily than my father Most attorneys 
have been suspected, more or less jukly, of makmg their own fortune at 
the expense of their cbents, my father’s fate was to vindicate his colbng 
from the stam m one instance, for m many cases his cbents contrived to 
ease him of considerable sums Many worshipful and be-knighted names 
occur to my memoiy, who did him the honour to run in his debt to the 
amount of thousands, and to pay him with a lawsuit, or a commission of 
bankruptcy, as the case happened But they arc gone to a different ac- 
countmg, and it would be ungenerous to visit their disgrace upon their 
dc'cendants Mv father was wont also to give openings to those who were t 
pleased to take them, to pick a quarrel with him He had a zeal for his 
cbents which was almost ludicrous , far from coldly discharging the 
duties of his employment towards tliem, he thought for them, felt for 
their honour ns for his own, and rather risked disobbgmg them than ne- 
glecting anything to which he conceived their duty bound them If there 
was an old mother or aunt to be maintained, he was, I am afraid, too apt 
to administer to their necessities from what the young heir had destined 
escl^ively to his pleasures This ready dischaige of obhgatious which 
the O ^lans tell us are only natural and not Icgab did not, T fear, recom- 
mend oun to his employers Yet his practice was, at one period of Ins 
hfe, verv cstonsive He understood his business tlicorehcally, and was 
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6arly introduced to it by a partnersbip "witb George CliaMers, Writer to 
the Signet^ under Tvbom he had served his apprenticeship 

His person and face ivere uncommonly handsome, witn an expression 
of sweetness of temper, which was not fallacious , his manners were 
rather formal, hut full of graume kmdness, especially when exercising 
the duties of hospitality. His general habits were not only temperate, 
but severely abstemious , but upon a festival occasion there were few 
whom a moderate glass of wine exhilarated to such a lively degree His 
rehrion, in which he was devoutly smeere, was Calvinism of the stnetest 
kind, and his favounte study related to Church history I suspect the 
good old man was often engaged with Knox and Spottiswoode^s folios, 
when, immured in Ins solit^ room, he was supposed to be immersed in 
professional researches In his political prmciples, he was a steady friend 
to fireedom, with a bias, however, to the monarchical part of our consti- 
tution, which he considered as peculiarly exposed to danger during the 
later years of his Me He had much of ancient Scottish prejudice respect- 
ing the forms of mamages, funerals, chnstenmgs, and so forth, and was 
aluays vexed at any neglect of etiquette upon such occasions As his 
education had not been upon an cnlaiged plan, it could not be expected 
that he should be an enlightened scholar, but he had not passed tmrough 
a busy Me without observation, and his remarks upon times and manners 
often'exhibited strong traits of practical though untaught philosophy 
Let me conclude this sketch, which I am unconscious of having over- 
charged, with a few Imes written by the late Mrs Cockbum * upon the 
subject 'Tliey made one among a set of poetical characters which were 
given as toasts among a few fraends, and we must hold them to contam a 
stnking likeness, smee the onginal was recognized so soon as they were 
read aloud 

"To a thing that’s uncommon — 

A yonth of discretion, 
mio, though vastly handsome. 

Despises flirtation , 

To the Ihend in affliction, 

The heart of aflection, 

Who may hear tho last trump 
Without dread of detection " 

In [April, 1758] my father married Anne Eutherford, eldest daimhter 
of Dr John Eutherford, professor of medicme m the IJmversity of Edm- 
burgh. He was one oi those pupils of Boerhaave to whom the school 
of medicme m our northern metropolis owes its nse, and a man distm- 
guished for professional talent, for lively wit, and for hteraiy acquire- 
ments Dr Eutherford was twice mamed His first wife, of whom my 
mother is the solo survivuig child, was a daughter of Sir John Swinton 
of Swmton, a family which produced many distmgmshed wamors during 
the middle ages, and which, for antiquity and honourable alhonces, may 
rank with any in Bntain My grandfather’s second wife was Miss 

J’ hire Cockbum (bom 'Miss Butborford of Faimalie) was the authoress of the 
beautiful song— 

"1 have scon tho smiling 

' Of fortune beguiling " — [1826 ] , 
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Macliay, by wliom he had a second family, of whom are now (180^ ahve, 
Dr Daniel Rutherford, professor of botony m the Umversity-of Edm- 
bninh, and Mieses Janet and Christian Rutherford, amiable and accom- 
plished women 

My father and mother had a very numerous family, no fewer,! beheve, 
than twelve children, of whom many were h:ighly promising, though only 
five surmed very early youth Sly eldest brother (that is, the eldest 
u hom I remember to have seen) was Robert Scott, so caUed after my 
unde, of whom I shall have much to say hereafter. He was bred in the 
Km^s service, under Admiral, then Captain, WiUiam Dickson, and was 
in most of Rodney’s battles His temper was hold and haughty, and to 
me was often checkered with what I felt to be capncions lyraimy In 
other rejects I loved him much, for he had a strong turn for literature, 
read poetry with taste and judgment, and composed verses himself which 
had gained him great applause among his messmates Witness the fol- 
lowing elegy upon the supposed loss of the vessel, composed the meht 
before Rodney’s celebrated battle of April the 12th, 1782 It alludes 
to the vanous amusements of his mess — 

" Ko more the gfiesc shall cackle on the poop, ’ 

No more the hamipe through the orlop sound, 

No more the midshipmen, a jovial group, 

Shall toast the girls, and push the hottlo round. 

In death’s dark road at anchor fast they stay, ‘ 

Till Ueaien’s lond signal shall m thunder roar , 

Tlien starting up, all hands shall nuiok obey, 

Sheet home the topsail, and with speed unmoor ” 


Robert sung agreeably — (a virtue which was never seen in me) — ^under- 
stood the mechamad .arts, and, when in good humour, could regale na 
with many a tale of hold adventure and naixow escapes When m had 
humour, however, he gave us a practical taste of what was then man-of- 
avai’s discipline, and kicked and cuffed wathout mercy. I have often 
thought how ho might have distinguished himself had he continued in 
the navy until the jiresent tunes, so glonons for nautical exploit But 
the Peace of Pans cut off all hopes of promotion for those who had not 

f reat interest , and some disgust which his proud ^mt had taken at 
arsh usage from a supenor officer combined to throw poor Robert into 
the East India Company’s service, for which his habits were ill adapted. 
He made two voyages to the East, and died a victim to the climate 
John Scott, my second brother, is about three years older than me 
He nildicled himself to the military service, and is now hreaet-major in 
the Y3rd regiment,'* ' 

I had an only sister, Anne Scott, who seemed to he from her cradle 
the butt for misch.ancc to shoot .arrows at Her childhood was marked 
bj peruons escapes from tbe most extraordinary accidents Among 
otliera, I remember an iron-roiIcd door leading into the area in the 


battalion, by the kind intercoision 
P&c^ 160 S) — ^Hc retired /rom the army, and kept 
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centre of Qeoi^e’s Square beinq closed by the wind, ubile lier fingers 
were betwixt Uie hasp and staple Her hand was thus locked in, and 
must have been smashed to pieces, had not the boues of her fingers been 
remarlcably sbght and thin As it 'vras, the hand was cruelly mangled* 
Oh. another occasion she was nearly drowned in a pond, or old quarry- 
hole, in what was then called Brown’s Park, on the south side of the 
“square. But the most unfortunate accident, and which, though it hap- 
pened while she was only six years old, proved the remote cause of her 
death, was her cap accidentally takmg file The child was nlonc in the 
room, and before assistance could be obtained her head was dreadfully 
scorched After a lingenng and dangerous illness, she recovered — ^bnt 
never to enjoy perfect healtn The ^ghtest cold occasioned swelling 
in her face, and other indications of a delicate constitution At length 

g i 1801] poor Anne was taken lU, and died after a very short interval. 

er temper, bke that of her brothers, was peculiar, and in her, perhaps, 
it flowed more odd, from the habits of indulgence which her nervous 
illnesses had formed But she was at heart an afiectionate and kmd 
girl, neither void of talent nor of fcelmg, though living in an ideal world 
which she had framed to herself by the force of imagination. Anne was 
my junior by about a year 

A year lower m the list was my brother Thomas Scott, who is still 
alive* 


Last, and most unfortunate of our family, was my youngest brother 
Daniel With the same aversion to labour, or rather, I should say, the 
same detcrinmed mdolence that marked us all, he had neither the 
vivacity of intellect which supplies the want of diligence, nor the pnde 
which renders the most detested labour better than dependence or con- 
tempt His qireer was os unfortunate as might he augured £rom sudi 
an imhappy comhmation, and after vanous unsuccessful attempts to 
establish uimself in life, he died on his return from the West Indies, in 
[July 1806] 

. Haiung premised so mnch of my family, I return to my own story. I 
A as born, as I believe, on the 15th August, 1771, m a house belonging 
to my father, at the head of the College Wynd It was puUcd down, inth. 
others, to make room for the northern front of the Hew College I was 
an imcommonly healthy child, but had nearly died in consequence of my 
first nurse being ill of a consumption, a circumstance which she chose to 
conceal, though to do so was murder to both herself and me She went 
privately to consult Dr Black, the celebrated professor of chemistry, who 
put my father on his guard The woman was dismissed, and I was con- 
smued to a healthy peasant, who is still alive to boast of her laidxi hemg 
what she calls a grand gentleman f I showed every sign of lipnltTi and 


Tojqj a man of infinite hnmour and excellent parts, pursued for some 
ame my father’s profession , but he wat unfortunate, from engaging m speculations 
respecting firms ind matters out of tbe line of his proper bnsmess He afterw aids 
oeramo paymteter of the 70th regiment, and died m Canada Tom mamed Eliza- 
octh, a daughter of the fimiljr of M'Cullocli of Ardwell, an ancient Galwegian stock, 
® Walter Scott, now second lieutenant of engineers in the Hist 
® sen ice, Bombay, and three danghters— Jessie, mamed to Lieu- 
T Sh?& m iS ’ Ebm-tho two last still iiumamcd -[1826 1 
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strength until 1 was about eighteen months old One night, -I have 
often been told, I showed great reluctance to be caught and put to bed, 
and after being chased about the room, was apprehended and consigned 
to my dormitory ivith some difficulty It was the last time I was to 
show such. personal agility In the mormng I was discovered to be 
affected witii the fever v, hich often accompanies the cuttmg of large teeth 
It held me three dajs On the foiuth, when they went to bathe me os 
usual, they discovered that I had lost the power of my nght leg ify 
grandfather, an excellent anatomist as well as physician, the late worthy 
Alexander Wood, and many others of the most respectable of the faculty, 
were consulted There appeared to be no dislocation or spram , blisters 
and other topical remedies were apphed m vain When the efforts of 
regular physicians had been exhausted, without the shghtest success, my 
anxious parents, during the course of many years, eagerly grasped at 
eveiy prospect of cure which was held out by the promise of empirics, 
or of ancient ladies or gentlemen who conceived themselves entitled to 
lecommend various remedies, some of which were of a nature suffi- 
ciently singular But the advice of my grandfather. Dr Rutherford, 
that 1 should be sent to reside m the country, to give the chance 
of natiual exertion, excited by free air and liberty, was first resorted 
to, and before I have the recollection of the ^ghtest event, I was, 
aCTecably to this friendly counsel, an inmate m the farmhouse of Sandy- 
Knowe 


An odd mcident is worth recordmg It seems my mother had sent a 
maid to talce charge of me, that I might be no mconvenience in the 
family But the damsel sent on that important mission had left her 
heart behind her, m the keepmg of some ivild fellow, it is likely, who 
had done and said more to her than he was like to make good She be- 
came extremely desirous to return to Edmburgh, and os my mother made 
a pomt of her remauung where she was, she contracted a sort of hatred 
at poor me, as the cause of her bemg detomed at Sandy-Knon c This 
rose, I suppose, to a sort of delmous affection, for she confessed to old 
Alison Wilson, the housekeeper, that die had earned me up to the 
Craigs, meanmg under a strong temptation of the Devil, to cut my throat 
n itli her scissors, and buiy me in the moss Alison instantly took posses- 
sion of my person, and took care that her confidant should not be subject 
to anj farther temptation so far as I was concerned She was dismissed, 
of coTuse, and I have heard became afterwards a lunatic. 

It is here at Sandy-Knowe, m the residence of my paternal grandfather, 
^eady mentioned, that I have the first consciousness of existence ; and 
I recollect distinctly that my situation and appearance were a little whim- 
sical Among the odd remedies recurred to to aid my lameness, some 
one had recommended that so often as a sheep was killed for the use of 
the tarnily, I should be stripped and swathed up m the skin, warm as it 
Mas llajcd from the carcass of the animal In this Tartar-hke habih- 
meut I veil mmember lying upon the floor of the httle parlour in the 
farnihouee, while my grandiather, a venerable old man wfth white hair, 

fry to crawl I also distmctly re- 
George MacDougal of Makerstoun, father of the 
. present Sir Henry Hay MacDougal, joining in this kindly attempt. He 
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•was:, God kno\s6 how,* a relation of ours, and I still recollect lum m lus 
old-fosluoned railituy habit (he Ind been colonel of the Grejs), ■wilh a 
snnall cocked hat, deeply laced, an embroidered scarlet nnistcoat, and a 
light-coloured coat, uath milk-wlutc locks tied in a nnhtiiy fashion, 
kneeling on the ground before me, and dragging lus watch along the car- 
pet to induce me to follow it The benevolent old soldier and Die infant 
wripi>^ in his sheepskin would haie afforded an odd group to unin- 
terested spectators Tliis must have happened about my thiid year, for Sir 
George MncDougal and my grandfather both died shortly after that period 

My grandmother continued for some years to take charge of the farm, 
assisted by ray father’s second brother,* Mr Thomas Scott, who resided 
at Crailmg,as factor or land-steward for Mr Scott of Danesfield, then 
proprietor of that estate f This was during the heat of the American 
\Yar, and I remember being as anxious on mj uncle’s weekly insiti. (for 
w e lieaid^ news at no other time) to hear of the defeat of Washington, as 
if 1 had had some deep and personal cause of anlipathj to him I know' 
not how this was combined w'lth a icry strong prejudice m favour of the 
Stuart family, which I had onginally imbibed from the songs and tales 
of the Jacobites This latter pohtical propensity was deeply confirmed 
by the stones told in my liearing of the cruelties exercised in the execu- 
tions at Carlisle, and in the Highlands, after the battle of Cullodcn 
One or two of onr oivn distant relations had fallen on that occasion, and 
I remember detesting the name of Cumberland w ith more than mfant 
haired Mir. Curio, farmer at Yetbyre, husband of one of my aunts, had 
been present at their execution , and it was probably from lum that I 
first heard those tragic talcs wluch made so ^uat an impression on me. 
'The local information, which I conceive had some share in forming my 
future taste and pursuits, I domed from the old songs and tales wmeh 
Uien formed the amusement of o retired country family My grandmother, 
m whose jouth the old Border depredations were matter of recent tratli- 
tion, u'icd to tell me many a tale of Walt of Harden, Wight Wilhc of 
Aikwood, Jamie Tellfer of the fair Dodhead, and other heroes — merry- 
men all of the persuasion and calling of Eobin Hood and Little John 
A more recent hero, hut not of less note, was the celebrated Did of Little- 
dean, whom “he w'cll remembered, as he had married her mothers sister 
Of this extraordinarj person I learned many a story, grave and gay, 
comic and warlike Two or three old books w’hich lay in the w’mdow- 
seat were explored for my amusement in tho tedious winter days Au- 
tomathes .ind Kamsay*s Tea-table Miscellany were my favountes, although 

* Ue was a second cousin of my grandfatbor's Isabel MacDougal, w ifc of Walter, 
the first Laird of liaebnrn, and mother of Walter Scott, called licaraic, was grand- 
aunt, I take it, to the late Sir George blacDougal There was always great Iricnd- 
ship between us and the Makerstonn family. It singnlarl} happened that at Iho 
bunnl of the late Sir Henry MacDongnl, my cousin Wilbom Scott, jounger of 
Rachum, and I myself were tho nearest blood relations present, although onr con- 
nexion T/as of so old a date, and ranked as pall-bearers according^ — [1826 ] 

f My uncle afterwards resided at EUiston, and then took from Mr Cornclins 
Elliot the estate of Wollce Tinally he retired to Monklaw, in tho ncighbonrhood 
of Jcdbuigh, where he died, 1823, at the advanced age of ninety years, and in full 
possession of his faculties It was a fine thing to hear him talk over tho chango of ' 
the country which ho had witnessed —[1820 ] 
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at a later period oil odd volume of Josephus’s Wars of the Jews divided 
my partiality 

My kind and affectionate aunt, Miss Janet Scott, whose memory will 
ever be dear to me, used to read these works to me with admirable 
patience, until I could repeat long passages by heart The ballad of 
Hardyknute I was early master of, to the great annoyance of almost our 
only visitor, the worthy dergyman of the parish. Dr Duncan, who had 
not patience to have a sober chat interrupted by my shoutmg forth this 
ditty Mothinks I now sec his tall thin emaciated figure, his legs cosed 
in clasped gambadoes, and his face of a length that would have rivalled 
the flight of La Mancha’s, and hear him endaiming, " One may as well 
speak in the mouth of a cannon as where that child is ” With this little 
acidity, w hich was natural to him, he was a most excellent and benevolent 
man, a gentleman in every feeling, and altogether different from tliose 
of lus order who crmgc at the tables of the gentry, or dommeer and not 
at those of the yeomanry In his youth he had been chaplain in the 
family of Lord Marchmont— had seen Pope — and could talk famihorly 
of mam characters who had survived the Augustan age of Queen Anne 
Though valetudinarj', he lived to be nearly ninety, and to welcome to 
Scotland lus son, Colonel Wilham Duncan, who, with the highest cha- 
racter for militai^' and cml merit, had made a considerable lortune m 
India In [1795], a few da 3 's before his death, I paid him a visit, to 
enquire after his health I found him emaciated to the last degree, 
wrapped in a tartan mghtgown, and employed with aU the activity of 
health and j outh m correctmg a History of the Eevolution, which he 
mtended should be given to the pubhc when he was no more He read 
me sev eral passages w itli a voice naturally strong, and which the feehngs 
of on author then raised above the depression of age and declining healw 
I begged him to spare this fatigue, wluch could not but injure his health 
His ansv er w as remarkable “ I know,” he said, " that I cannot survive 
afortmght — and what signifies an exertion that can atworst onlyaccelerate 
mj death a few days ?” I marvelled at the composure of this reply, for 
his appearance sufficiently vouched the truth of his prophecy, and rode 
home to my imde’s (then my abode), musmg what there could be m the 
spirit of authorship that comd inspire its votaries wuth the courage of 
martyrs He died within less than the period he assigned — with which 
event I close my digression. 

I was in my fourth 3 ear when my father was advised that the Hath 
w ateis im^t be of some advantage to my lameness My affectionate aunt, 
although such a journey promised to a person of her retired habits any- 
thing but pleasure or amusement, undertook ns readily to accompany me 
to the wells of Bladud, os if she had expected all the debght that ever 
the prospect of a watermg-place held out to its most impatient visitmts 
Mj Jioalth w as by this time a good deal confirmed by the country air, 
and the innucnce of that imperceptible and unfatigumg exercise to which 
the good sense of my grandfather had subjected mo , for when the day 
w as line, I w as usually carried out and laid dow n beside the old shepherd, 
among the crags or rocks round which he fed his sheep Tlie impatience 
Ota child soon inclined me to struggle with my infirmity, and I began 
by degrees to stand, to walk, and to run Although the lunb afiected 
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was mucli sluunk and contracted, my general healtli, which was of moie 
importance, was much strengthened by bcmg frequently m the open air, 
and, in a word, I who in a city had probably been condemned to hopeless 
and helpless decrepitude, was now a healthy, high-spinted, and, my lame- 
ness apart, a sturdy cluld — non sine dtw amToosus tnfans 
We went to London by sea, and it may gratify the curiosity of mmutc 
biographers to leom, that our voyage was performed m the Duchess of 
Bucdeuch, Captain Beatson, master At London we made a short stay, 
and saw some of the common shows exhibited to strangers When, 
twenty-five years afterwards, I visited the Tower of London and West- 
minster Abbey, I was astonished to find how accurate my recollections 
of these celebrated places of visitation proved to be, and I havc'eier 
smee trusted more impliciliy to my juvemle remimscences At Bath, 
where I lived about a year, I went ^oiigh all the usual discipline of the 

S -room and baths, but I believe witliout the least advantage to my 
ess. Durmg my residence at Bath, 1 acquired the mdmients of 
reading 4it a day-school, kept by an old dame near our lodgmgs, and I 
had never a more regular teacher, although I think I did not attend her 
a quartm' of a year An occasional lesson from my aunt supplied the 
rest Afteru’ards, when grown a big boy, I had a few lessons from Mr 
Stalker, of Edinburgh, and finally from the Bev Mr Olure But I 
never acquired a just pronunciation, nor could I read with much pro- 
pnoty. 

In other rejects my residence at Bath is marked by very pleasing re- 
collections ■ -The venerable John Home, author of Douglas, was then at 
the watem^-place, and paid much attention to my aunt and to me His 
wife, who has survived liim, was then an invalid, and used to take the 
air m her carriage on the Downs, when I was often mvited to accompany 
her But the most dehghtful recollections of Bath are dated after the 
amval of my uncle. Captain Robert Scott, who introduced me to aU the 
-little amusements whicli suited my age, and, above all, to the theatre 
The play was “As Ton Like It ,” and the mtehery of the whole scene 
is alive in my mind at this moment I made, I believe, noise more than 
enough, and remember bcmg so much scandalized at the quarrel between 
Orlando and his brother m the first scene that I screamed out,“A’n’t 
they brothers ? ” A few weeks’ residence at home convmced me, who had 
tiU then been an only child in the house of my grandfather, that a quarrel 
between brothers was a very natural event 
The other circumstances I rccoRect of my residence m Bath are but 
triflmg, yet I neverrecall them without a feeling of pleasure The beauties 
of the parade (which of them I know not), with the nver Avon wmdmg 
around it, and the low mg of the cattle from the opposite hills, are warm 
m my recollection, and'are only iivalled by the s^endours of a toy-shop 
somewhere near the Orange Grove. I had acquired, 1 know not by what 
means, a kmd of superstitious terror for statuary of all kmds No ancient 
Iconoclast or modem Calvmist could have looked on the outside of the 
abbey church (if I mistake not, the pnncipal church at Bath is so called) 
with more horror than the image of Jacob’s Ladder, with all its angels, 
presented to raj infant ej'c Mj' uncle effectually combated my terrors, 
and formally introduced me to a statue of Neptune, w'hich perhaps still 
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keeps guard at the side of the Avon, where a pleasure boat crosses to 
Spnng Gardens 

After being a year at Bath, I returned first to Edinburgh, and after- 
wards for a season to Sandy-Knowe , — and thus, the tune whiled away 
till about my eighth year, when it was thought sea-bathing might be of 
service to my lameness 

For this purpose, still under my aunt’s protection, I remained some 
weeks at Frestonpans, a ciroumstance not worth mentioning, excepting 
to record my juvenile intimacy with an old military veteran, Dalge^ 
by name, who had pitched liis tent m that little village, after all his 
campaigns suWstmg upon an ensign’s half-pay, though called by courtesy 
a Captain As this old gentleman, who had been in all the German u ars, 
found veiy few to listen to his tales of mihtary feats, he formed a sort 
of alhance with me, and I used invariably to attend him for the pleasure 
of hearing those commumcations Sometimes our conversation turned 
on the American War, which w as then ragmg It was about the tune of 
Burgoyne’s unfortunate expedition, to which my Captam and I aurared 
different conclusions Somebody had showed me a map of North 
America, and, struck with the rugged appearance of the country, and 
the quantity of lakes, I expressed some doubts on the subject of the 
General’s amvmg safely at the end of his journey, which were very m- 
dignantly refuted by tue Captain The news oi the Saratoga disaster, 
while it gave me a uttle tnumph, rather shook my mtunacy with the 
veteran.* 

* Besides this \eteniD, I found another ally at Frestonpans, in tho person of 
Geoi^ Constable, an old fnend of my father’s, educated to the law, but retired 
upon his independent property, and generally residing near Dundee Ho bod many 
of those pccnlianties of temiier uhich long afterwards I tried to develop in the 
cbaracter of Jonathan Oldbuck It is very odd, that though 1 am unconscious of 
anything in uhich I strictly copied tho monners of my old friend, the resemblonce 
was nevertheless detected by Geomo Clialmcrs, Esq , sobcitor, London, an old 
fnend both of mv fatlier and Mr Constable, and who ai&nncd to my late fnend, 
Lord Ifineddcr, that I must needs be the author of the Antiquary, smeo ho re- 
cognized the portrait of George Constable But my friend George was not so decided 
an enemy to womanhood as his representative Monkhams On the contriiy, I 
rather suspect that he had a leitdresse for my Aunt Jenny, who even then was a 
most beautiful woman, though somewhat advanced m life To the close of her 
life die had the finest eyes and teeth I ever saw, ond thongh she could he suffi- 
eicntly sharp when she had a mmd, her general hehavionr was genteel and ladylike 
However this might be, I derived a great deal of cunons information from Gcorgo 
Constable, both at this early period and afterwards Ho was constantly philander- 
ing about my nnnt, ond of course very kind to me. Ho v/os tho first person who 
told me about halstatf and Hotspur, and other characters in Shakspeare What 
idea 1 annexed to them I know not, bnt I must have annexed some, fori remember 
quite well bemg interested on tbe subject Indeed, I rather suspect that children 
derive impulses of a powerful and important kmd m hearmg things which they 
cannot entirely comprehend , and therefore, that to write doim to children's under- 
standing is a mistake set them on the scent, and let them pnzzlo it out. To re 
turn to George Constable, I knew him well ot a much later period. Ho used 
always to dine avmy father’s house of a Sunday, and was authorized to turn tho 
convmation ont of the austere and Calvuushc tone, which it usually maintained 
on that day, npon subjects of history or auldhingsyne Ho remembered the Forty- 
five, and told many excellent stones, all with a strong dash of peculiar caustie 
humous. 
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From Prestoupans I w.t* transported back to my father's house in 
Geoige’s Squ ire, which continued to he my most established place of 
residence until my mamage in 1797 * I felt the change from bemg a 
smgle indulged brat, to becoming a member of a large family, very 
severely , for under the gentle government of my kind grandmothei, 
who was meekness itself, and of my aunt, who, though of an higher 
temper, was exceedingly attached to me, I had acquired a degree of 
license which could not be permitted m a large family. I had sense 
enough, however, to bend my temper to my new circumstances , but 
, such was the agony which I intern^y expeiienced, that I have guanled 
against nothing more in the education of my own family than against 
their acguirmg habits of self-willed caprice and domination I found 
much consolation durmg this period of mortification m the partiality of 
my mother She jomed to alight and happy temper of mind a strong 
turn to study poetry and works of imamnation She was smeerely 
devout, but her religion was, as became her sex, of a cast less austere 
than my father’s Still, the discipline of the Presbyterian Sabbath was 
severdy stnet, and I think mjudiciously so Although Bunyan’s Pil- 

C , Gesner’s Beath of Abel, Rowe’s Letters, and one or two other 
s, which, for that reason, I stall have a favour for, were admitted 
, to reheve the gloom of one dull sermon succeedmg to another — ^there 
was far too much tedium annexed to the duties of the day , and m the 
end it did none of us any good 

My week-day tasks were more imreeable My lameness and my soli- 
tary habits had made me a tolerable reader, and my hours of leisure 
were usually spent in reading aloud to my mother Pope’s txanslataon of 
Homer, which, except a few traditionary ballads, and tlie songs in Allan 
Ramsay’s Evergreen, was the first poetry which I perused My mother 
had good natural t^te and great feeling she used to make me pause 
upon those passages which expressed generous and worthy sentiments, 
and if she could not divert me from those which were descriptive of 
battle and tumult, she contrived at least to divide my attention between 
them My own enthusiasm, however, was chiefly awakened by the 
'wonderful and the temble — ^the common taste of children, but m which 
I have remamed a child even unto this day I got by heart, not as a 
task, but almost without intendmg it, the passages ivith which I was 

George’s sworn ally as n brother antiquary was John Davidson, then Keeper of 
the Signet , and I remember his flattering and compelling me to go to dine there 
A 'Wnter’s apprentice with the Keeper of the Signet, whose least oliiccr kept ns m 
order ! It was an awful event Thither, however, I went with some secret expec- 
tation of a scantlmg of good claret Mr D had a son whoso taste incbncil In i to 
the army, to uhich his lather, who had designed him for the ba^ rave a iiiu!>t un- 
willing consent He was at this time a young officer, and he and I, leaving the two 
seniors to proceed m their chat as they pleased, never once opened our mouths 
either to them or each other The Pragmatic Sanction happened unfortunately to 
become the theme of their conversation, when Constable said m lest, “Now, John, 
I’ll wad you a plack that neither of these two lads ever heard of the l^gmatic 
Sanction ” “Not heard of the Pragmatic Sanction!’’ said John Davidson, “I 
would like to see that ,’’ and with a voice of thunder he asked his son the fatal 
question As young D modestly allowed he knew nothmg about it, his father 
drove him- iinm the table m a rage, and I absconded durmg the confusion , nor 
could Constable ever bnng me back agam to his fleiend Davison’s 
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moat pleaaed, and uaed to recite them aloud, both hen alone and to 
others — more willingly, however, in my hours of solitude, for I had ob- 
ser\ ed some auditors smile, and'I dreaded ridicule at that time of life 
more than I haie eier done since 

In [1779] I nas sent to the second class of the Grammar School, or 
High School of Edinbuigh, then taught by Mr Luke Fraser, a good 
Latin scholar and a very n orthy man Though I had receii ed, with my 
broUiers, in private, lessons ot Latin from Mr James French, now a 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland, I was nevertheless lathcr behind the 
class in which I was placed both in years and in progress This was a 
real disadiantage, and one to which a boy of lively temper and talents 
ought to be as little exposed as one who might be less expected to make 
up his lee-nay, as it is adled Tlie situation has the imiortunatc effect 
of reconcibng a boy of the foimcr character (which in a posthumous i\ ork 
I may claim for my oivn) to holding a suDordinate station among his 
class-fellows, to •nlnch he would otheraise affix disgrace There is also, 
from the constitution of the High School, a certain danger not sufficiently 
attended to The boys take precedence m their -places, as they are called, 
accordmg to their ment, and it requires a long while, in general, before 
even a clever boy, if he falls behind the class, oris put into one for which 
he IS not qmte ready, can force his n ay to the situation n hich his abihties^ 
really entitle lum to hold But, in the meanwhile, he is necessanly led to* 
be the associate and companion of those inferior spirits mth whom he is 
placed , for the system of precedence, tliough it does not limit the general 
intercourse among the bojs, has nevertheless the effect of throwing them 
into clubs and cotenes, accordmg to the vicinity of the scats they hold 
A boy of good talents, therefore, placed, even for a time, among his m- 
fenors, especiaBy if they be also his elders, learns to participate in their ^ 
pursuits and objects of ambition, which are usually very distinct from ' 
the acquisition of learning , and it will bo n cU if he does not also imitate 
them in that indifference which is contented with busthng over a lesson, 
so as to avoid punishment, n itliout affectmg superiority, or aimmg at 
reward It was probably oivmg to tins circumstance that, although at a 
more adianced penod of life I haie enjoyed considerable facility in ac- 
quiring languages, I did not make any great figure at the High School 
— or, at least, anj exertions which I made were desultory and little to 
be depended on 

Oiu class contamed some very^cellent scholars The first Dux was 
James Buchan, who retained his honoured place, almost wuthout a day’s 
interval, all the while we were at the High School He was afterwaids 
at the head of the medical staff in Ifeypt, and in exposing himself to the 
pla(mo nffection, by attending the hospitals there, displayed the same 
well-regulaled and gentle, yet determmed perseverance, winch placed 
him most worthih' at the head of his school-fellows, while many fads ot 
iiielier parte and dispositions held an inferior station The next best 
scholam (sea longo wtenaffo) were my friend David Douglas, the heir 
»*^»i*^*o* i ? Mlebrated Adam Smith, and James Hope, now a Wnter 
to the Signet, both smee well known and distinguished in their depart- 
ment of the law As for mjself, I glanced like a meteor from one end 
01 ine class to tlie other, and commonly disgusted my kind master as 
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much by neghgence and fnvolit/, as I occasionally pleased him by 
flashes jf intellect and -talent Among my compamons, my good-nature 
and a fleiy of ready imagination rendered me very popular Boys are 
uncommonly just in their feelings, and at least equally generous My 
lameness, and the cfl!orts which I made to supply that disadvantage, by 
making up in address ■nliat I wanted in actavity, engaged the latter 
principle m my favour, and in the ivmter play-hours, Avlien hard 
exercise was impossible, my tales used to assemble an admirmg audience 
round Luckie Brown’s fireside, and happy uas he that could sit next to 
the inexhaustible narrator I ivas also, though often negligent of my 
own task, always ready to assist mj' friends, and hence I had a little 
party of staunch partisans and adherents, stout of hand and heart, though 
somewhat dull of head, the very tools for raising a hero to eminence 
So, on the whole, I made abnghter figure m the ijarii than in the class 
My father did not trust our education solely to our High School lessons 
Wc had a tutor at home, a young man of excellent disposition, and a 
laborious student He was bred to the Kirk, but imfortunatcly took 
such a very strong turn to fanaticism, that he aftenvards resigned an ex- 
cellent living in a seaport town, merely because he could not persuade 
the manners of the guilt of setting sail of a Sabbath, in which, by-thc- 
bye, he was less likely to be successful, as, actots panbus, sailors, from an 
opmion that it is a fortunate omen, alw'ays chose to weigh anchor on that 
day The calibre of this youi^ man’s understanding may be judged of 
by this anecdote j but in other reroects he was a faithful and active in- 
s&uctor , and from him chiefly 1 learned witing and anthmetic I 
repeated to him my Prench lessons, and studied mth him my themes in 
the classics, but not classically I also acquired, by dispulum with him, 
for this he readily permitted, some knowiodge of school divinity and 
Church history, and a great acquaintance m particular w ith the old books 
descnbing the early history of the Church of Scotland, the wars and suf- 
ferings oi the Covenanters, and so forth I, mth a head on fire for 
chivalry^ was a Cavalier , my fnend was a Koundhead , I w as a Tory, 
and he w’as a "Wing I hated Presbyterians, and admired Montrose wuth 
his victorious Highlanders , he hked the Presbyterian Ulj'sses, the dark 
politic Argyle , so that w’e never wanted subjects of dispute, but oui 
disputes were always amicable. In all these tenets there was no real 
con^^ctlon on my part, ansmg out of acquaintance with the views or 
principles of either party , nor had my antagomst address enough to turn 
the debate on such topics I took up my politics at that penod as King 
Charles 11 did his religion, from an idea that the Cav-alicr creed was the 
more gentlemanlike persuasion of the two 

After havmg been three years under Mr. Fraser, our class was, m tlio 

* I rcid not long smeo, in that authentic record called the Percy Ancedolcs, that 
1 had been educated at Musselbuigh school, where 1 had been distinguished os an 
absolute dunce, only Dr Blair, seeing farther into the millstone, had pronounced 
IhcTO was fire in it. I never was at Musselburgh school in my life, and though I 
hnio met Dr Blair at my father’s and elsewhere, I never had the good fortune to 
atlr'ct his notice, to my knowledge Listl} , I w as nei cr a dunce, nor thoagiit to 
1 b so, but on incorrigibly idle imp who was alwajs longing to do something else 
Uian what wea doomed him — {1826}. 
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and fair fame Wlicn the liench Eevolution broke oiit, and parties mu 
- high in approving or condemning it, the doctor incautiously joined thd 
former Tins was very natural, for as aU Ins ideas of existmg govern- 
ments were derived from his experience of the toivn council of Edin- 
buigh. It must he admitted they scarce brooked comparison with the free 
states of Eome and Greece, from which he borrowed his opinions con- 
cerning repubhcs His want of caution in speaking on the political topics 
of the day lost him the respect of the boys, most of whom were accustomed 
to hear very different opinions on those matters in the bosom of their 
families This, however (which was long after my time), passed away 
with other heate of the penod, and the doctor continued his labours till 
about a year smee, when he was struck ivith palsy while teaching his 
class He survived a few days, but becommg dehnous before his dis- 
solution, conceived he was still m school, and after some expressions of 
applause or censure, he said, “But it grows dark — ^the boys may dismiss” 
— and instantly expired 

Erom Dr Adam’s class I should, according to the usual routme, have 
proceeded immediately to college But, fortunately, I was not yet to lose 
by a total dismission from constramt, the acquamtance ivith the Latin 
which I had acquired. My health had become rather dehcate from rapid 
growth, and my father was easily persuaded to allow me to spend half .i 
year at Kdso with my kind aunt. Miss Janet Scott, whose inmate I again 
became It was hardly worth mentionuig that I frequently visited her 
durmg our short vacations 

At this time she resided m a small house, situated very ;pleasantly m 
a laige garden, to the eastward of the churchyard of Kelso, wlvidi extended 
down to the Tweed. It was then my father’s property, from whom it 
was afterw axds purchased by my uncle My grandmother was now dead, 
and my aimfs only compamon, besides an old maid-servant, was my 
cousm, jSIiES Barbara Scott, now Mrs Meik My time was here lelt 
entirely to my own disposal, excepting for about four hours in the day, 
when I was expected to attend the gm inm ar school of the village The 
teacher at that tune was Mr LancelotWhale, an excellent classical scholar, 
a humourist, and a worthy man Ho had a supreme antipathy to the 
puns which his veiy uncommon name frMuently gave rise to , insomuch, 
that he made his son spell the word JVale, w’hich only occasioned the 
young man being mcknamed the Pnnee of Wales by the militaTy mess to 
which he belonged As for Whale, senior, the least allusion to Jonah, or 
the termmg him an odd fish, or any similar quibble, was sure to put him 
beside himself In pomt of knowledge -and taste, he was far too good for 
the situatiomhe held, which only required that he should give lus scholars 
a rough foundation m the Latin language My time -with him, though 
short, was qient greatly to my advantage and lus gratification He was 
tfad to escape to Persius and Tacitus from the eternal Rudiments and 
Cornehus Hepos , and as perusmg these authors with one who began 
to understand them was to him a labour of love, I made considerable 
progress under his instructions I suspect, mdeed, that some of the time 
dedicated to me w as withdrawn from the mstruction of lus more regular 
scholars , but I w'as as grateful os I could I acted as usher, and heard 
the inferior classes, and I spouted the speech of Galgacus at the pubhc 
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examination, ivliich did not make the less impression on the audience that 
few of them probably understood one word of it. 

In the mcanivhile my acquamtance inth English literature was gra- 
dually extendmg itself In the intervals of my semool hours I had always 
perused with avidity such books of history or poetry or voyages and 
travds as chance presented to me — ^not forgettmg the usual, or rather ten 
tunes the usual, quantity of fauy tales, Eastern stones, romances, &c 
These studies were totally unregulated and undirected My tutor thought 
it almost a sin to open a profane play or poem , and my mother, besides 
that she might be in some degree t^mmelled by the religious scruples 
which he suggested, had no longer the opportunity to hear me read poetiy 
as formerly I foimd, hoiiever, in her dressing-room (where I slept at 
one time) some odd volumes of Shakspeare, nor can I easily forget the 
rapture with which I sate up in my shirt readmg them by the light of 
a fire in her apartment, until the bustle of the family rising from supper 
iiarned me it was time to creep back to my bed, -nhere I was supposed 
to have been safely deposited since nine o’clock. Chance, however, threw 
in my nay a poetical preceptor This nas no other than the excellent 
and benevolent Dr l^acklock, well known at that time as a hteraiy 
character I know not how I attracted his attention, and that of -some 
of the young men who boarded in his family , but so it was that I be- 
came a frequent and favoured guest The kmd old man ^ened to me 
the stores of his hbraiy, and tlwugh his recommendation 1 became in- 
timate with Ossian and Spenser I was dehghted with both, yet 1 thmk 
chiefly mth the latter poet The taw drj repetitions of the Ossiamo 
phraseology disOTsted me rather sooner than might have been expected 
Irom my age But Spenser I could haxe read mv ever Too young to 
trouble nij self about the allegory, I considered all the knights and ladies 
and dragons and giants in their outward and exotenc sense, and God 
on^ knows how delighted I was to find myself m such society As I 
had always a wonderlul facihty in returning m my memory whatever 
^ crscs pleased me, the quantity of Spenser’s stanzas winch I could repeat 
was really marveuons But this memory of mme was a very fickle ally, 
and has through my whole hfe acted merely upon its own capncious 
motion, and might have enabled me to adopt old Beattie of Meiluedale’s 
answer, when comphmented by a certain reverend divine on the strength 
of the same faculty — “ No, sir,” answered the old Borderer, “I have no 
command of my memory It only retains what hits my fancy, and 
probably, sir, if you were to preach to me for two hours, I w oidd not be 
able when jon fimshed to remember a word you had been Ea 3 Tng ” My 
memoiy was precisely of the same kmd, it seldom failed to preserve 
most tenaciously a favourite passage of poetry, a playhouse ditty, or, 
aboie all, a Border-raid ballad , but names, dates, and the other techni- 
calities of history escaped me m a most m^ndioly degree. The philo- 
sojjhy of history, a much more important subject, was also a sealed book 
at Iras pcnim of mj life , but I gradually assembled much of wliat was 
smkin" and picturesque m historical narrative, and when, in nper' 
5 cats, 1 attended more to the deduction of general principles, Iiwas 
jamisucd with a powerful host of examples in ilinstration of them I 
wn«, m short, like an ignorant gamester, who kept up a good hand until 
c knew how to plai it r r b 
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I left tlie High School, therefore, with a great (jiianlity of general 
information, ill arranged, indeed, and collected \Mthout sjsteni, jet 
deeply impressed upon mj inmd , readily assorted by iny power of con- 
nection and mcmoij', and gilded, if I may be permitted to say so, by a 
livid and active imagination If my stntues were not under any direc- 
tion at Edmburch, in the coimtrj', it mav be well imagined, they wein 
less so A respectable snbscnption libraiy’, a circulating library of 
ancient standing, and some pm ate book-shelves, w'erc open to my random 
perusal, and I waded into the stream hke a blind man into a ford, 
without the power of searching my way, unless by groping for it My 
appetite for books was as ample and indiscrunmating as it was inde- 
fatigable, and I smee have had loo frequently reason to repent that few 
ever read so much, and to so little pimmso. 

‘ Among the valuable acquisitions 1 made about tins time was an 
acmiomtancc with Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, through the flat medium 
of air. HooIc’b translation But above all, I then lirst became acquamted 
with Bishop Perej ’s Beliqiies of Ancient Poetry As I bad been from 
infancy deiolcd to legendary lore of this nature, and only reluctantly 
witbdi-cw my attention, from the scarcitj of materials and the rudeness 
of those which I possessed, it may he imagined, but cannot be desenbed, 
wutli what delight I saw pieces ol the same kind which had amused my 
childhood, and stiU coiitmncd in secret the Delilahs of my uuagmation, 
considered as the subject of sober research, gm\e commentary, and apt 
illustration, by an editor who showed his poetical genius was capable of 
emulating the best quahties of what his pious labour preserveef I re- 
member w ell the spot where I read these \ olumcs for the first time It 
w as beneath a huge platnnus-troe, in the nuns of what had been intended 
for an old-fosbioiicd arbour m the garden I have mentioned. The sum- 
mer daj’^ sped onw'nrd so fast, that notw ithstanding the sharp appetite of 
thirteen, 1 foreot the hour of dinner, was sought for with anviety, and 
was still found entranced in my intellectual banquet. To lead and to 
remember was in this lustance the same thing, and henceforth I over- 
whelmed my schoolfellows, and all wlio would licarkcn to me, mth 
tragical recitations from the ballads of Bishop Percy. The first time, 
too, I could scrape a few slullmgs together, whii.h were not common 
occurrences mth me, I bought unto myself a copy of these beloved 
volumes, nor do I believe I ever read a book half so frequentlj*, or Aiuth 
half the enthusiasm About this period also I became acquainted Avith 
the works of Bichardson, and those of Mackenzie — (w horn in later years 
I became entitled to call my friend) — ^with Fieldmg, Smollett, and some 
others of our best novelists 

To this penocl also I can trace distmctly the aw’akiiig of thiit dehghtful 
feeling for the beauties of natural objects Avbich has never since deserted 
me The neighbourhood of Kelso, the most beautiful, if not the most 
romantic village iii Scotland, is eminently calcul.ated to awaken these 
ideas. It presents objects, not only grand in themselves, but venerable 
from tbeir association The meeting of two superb livers, the Tweed and 
the Teviot, both renow ned in song, the luiiis of an ancient abbcj’,the more 
distant vestiges of Koxhnrgli Castle, the modem mansion of Fleurs, which 
18 s>o‘ situated ns to combme the ideas of aucieut baronial grandeur with 
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tliose of modem taste, are in tliemselves objects of the first class , jfCl 
are so mixed, iimted, and melted among a thousand other beauties of a 
leas promment description, that they harmonize into one general picture, 
and please rather by unison than by concord I believe I have written 
unintelligibly upon this subject, but it is fitter for the pencil than the 
pen The romantic feelings which I have described as predominating 
m my nund, naturally rested upon and associated themselves with these 
grand features of the landscape around me , and the historical incidents 
or traditional legends connected with many of them, gave to my admi- 
ration a sort of intense impression of reverence, which at times made my 
heartfeel too big for its bosom From this time the love of natural beauty, 
more especially when combined ivith ancient nuns, or remains of our 
fathers’ piety or splendour, became with me an insatiable passion, which, 
if circumstances had permitted, I would willingly have gratified by tra- 
volhng over half the globe. 

I was recalled to Edinbuigh about the tune when the College meets, 
and put at once to the Humanity class, under .Mr, Hill, and the first 
Greek class, taught by Mr Dalzell The former held the rdns of disci- 
phne very loosely, and though beloved by his students, for he w as a good- 
natured man, as well os a good scholar, he had not the art of excitmg oiw 
attention as well os lilcing This was a dangerous character with whom 
to trust one who relished labour as little as I did, and nmid the not of 
his dass I speedily lost much of what 1 had learned under Adam and 


whale At the Greek class I might have made a better figure, for Pro- 
fessor Dolzell mamtained a great deal of authonty, and was not only 
himself an admirable scholar, but was always deeply interested in the 
progress of his students But here lay the villany Almost all my com- 
panions who had left the High School at the same time wath myself, had 
acquired a smattering of Gredc before they came to College. I, alas I had 
none , and findmg mjself far mfenor to all my fellow-students, I could 
hit upon no better mode of vindicating my equality than by professing 
my contempt for the language, and my resolution not to learn it. A 
youth who died earlj, himseli an excellent Greek scholar, saw my negh- 
gcnce and folly with pain, instead of contempt He came to call on me 
in George’s Square, and pointed out in the strongest terms the silliness 
of the conduct I had adopted, told me I was distinguished by the name 
of the Greek Bloel head, and exhorted me to redeem my reputation while 
It was called to-day My stubborn pndc received this advice with sidky 
civility , the birth of my Mentor (whose name was .^chibald, the son of 
an innkeeper) did not, os I thought in my folly, authorize him to intrude 
upon me his advice The other was not sharp-sighted, or his conscious- 
ness of a generous intention overcame his resentment He offered me 
Ins do^ and nightly assistance, and pledged liimself to bnng me forward 
wui the foremost of my class. I Telt some twinges of conscience, but 
ttoj were unable to prevail over my pnde and self-conceit The poor 
Jad mft me more in sorrow than in anger, nor did we ever meet ogam 
ptogTcss lu tho Gtcek were now over , insomuch that 
T essays on the authora we had studied, 

onMnsi produce a composition in which I weighed Homer 

noiinsl Anosto, and pronounced him wanlmg m the balance. X supported 
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hercsv by a profusion of bad reading and flimsy argument Tlie 
uralb of tbc trofessor mtis extreme, •nbile at the same tune he could not 
sunpicK his surprise at the quantity of out-of*the-May knowledge which 
I displayed He pronounced upon me the scveic sentence, — that dunce 
I was, and dunce was to remain— wluch, howeicr, my excellent and 
learned faend lived to revoke over a bottle of Burgundy, at our literary 
dub at Fortune’s, of vvhicb he was a distinguished member. 

kfeanwhile, as if to eradicate mv shgbtcst tincture of Greek, I fell ill 
during Ibe middle of Mr Dalzell’s second class, and migrated a second 
tune to Kelso— where I again continued a long tune reading what and 
how I pleased, and of course reading nothmg but wbat afforded me im- 
mediate entertainment The only thing vrhich saved my mind from 
utter dissipation was that turn for bistoncal pursuit, which never aban- 
doned me oven at the idlest period. I had forsworn the Latin classics 
for no reason I know of, unless because they were aliin to the Greek, 
hut the occasional perusal of Buchanan’s History, that of Mathew Paris, 
and other monkish chronicles, kept up a kind of famiharity with the 
language even in its rudest state. But I forgot the very letters of the 
Greek alphabet , a loss never to he repaired, considering what that lan- 
guam is, and who they were who employed it in their compositions 

i3)ont this period, or soon afterwards, my father judged it proper 1 
should study mathematics, a study upon which I entered with all the 
ardour of nov city My tutor was an aged person, Dr MacFait, who had 
in his time been distmgiusbcd as a teaclier of tins science Age, how ever, 
and some domestic incouvcnienccs,had diminished his pnpils,and lessened 
lus authority amongst the few who remamed I think that had I been 
more fortunately placed for uistruction, or had I had the giur of emula- 
tion, I might have made some progress in tins science, of which under 
the circumstances I have mentioned I only acquired a very superflcial 
smattering 

In other studies I was rather more fortunate ; I made some progress 
in Etlucs under Professor John Bruce, and was selected ns one of lus 
students whose progress he approved, to read an essay before Prmcipal 
Bobortson I was further instructed in Moral Philosophy at the class of 
Mr Dugald Stewart, whose striking and impressive eloquence nveted 
the attention even of the most volntde student. To sum up my acade- 
mical studies, I attended the class of History, then taught by the present 
Lord ‘Woodhouselce, and, as far as I remember, no others, excepting those 
of the Gml and Municip.al Law So that if my learning he flimsy and 
inaccurate, the reader must have some compassion even for an idle w ork- 
uian, who had so narrow a foundation to build upon If, however, it 
should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these pages— let such a 
reader remember that it is with the deepest regret that I recollect in my 
manhood the opportunities of learning whii^I neglected in my youth, 
that through every part of my literary career I have felt pinched and 
hampered by my own ignorance ; and that I would at this moment give 
half the reputation I have had the good fortune to acquire, if by doing 
so I could rest the reniammg port upon a sound foundation of Ipitynitig 
and science 

, I imagmc my father’s reason for sendmg me to so few riasscs in the 
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those of modem taste, are ui themselves objects of the first class , yet 
are so mixed, united, and melted among n thousand other beauties of a 
less pronunent descnption, that they harmonize mto one Mnerol picture, 
and please rather by unison than by concord I bebeve I have imtten 
unintelbgibly upon this subject, but it is fitter for the pencil than the 
pen The romantic feebngs which I have described as predominating 
m my mind, naturally rested upon and associated themselves with these 
grand features of the landscape around me , and the historical incidents 
or traditional legends connected with many of them, gave to my admi- 
ration a sort of intense impression of reverence, which at times made my 
heart feel too big for its bosom From this tune Ibo love of natural beauty, 
more especially when combined mth ancient nuns, or remains of our 
fathers’ piety or splendour, became with me an insatiable passion, which, 
if circumstances had permitted, I would inlbngly have gratified by tra- 
velbng over half the globe 

I was recalled to Edinburgh about the time when the College meets, 
and put at once to the Humanity class, under Mr Hill, and tlie fiist 
Greek class, taught by Mr Dnlzell The former held the rems of disci- 
pbne very loosely, and though beloved by his students, for he was a good- 
natured man, as well ns a good scholar, he had not the art of exciting our 
attention as veil as lilong This nas a dangerous character witli whom 
to trust one nho relished labour as bttle as I did, and amid the not of 
his dess I speedity lost much of what I had learned under Adam and 
Whole At the Greek class I might have made a better figure, for Pro- 
fessor Halzell maintained a great deal of authonty, and nas not only 
himself an admirable scholar, but was alvays deeply mtercsted in the 
progress of his students But here lay the villany Almost all my com- 
pamons who had left the High School at the same time ivith myself, had 
acquired a smattering of Grc^ before they came to College 1, alas I had 
none , and finding myself far infenor to all my fellow-students, I could 
hit upon no better mode of vindicatmg my equabty than by professing 
mj contempt for the language, and my resolution not to learn it A 
j outh who died early, hmiself an excellent Greek scholar, saw my negli- 
gence and folly intli pain, instead of contempt He came to call on me 
in George’s Square, and pointed out in the strongest terms the silbness 
of the conduct 1 had adopted, told me 1 was distingmshed by the name 
of the Gre^ BloeJhead, and exhorted me to redeem my reputation while 
it Mas called to-day My stubborn pnde received this advice with sulky 
civility , the birth of my Mentor (whose name was Archibald, the son of 
an innkeeper) did not, as I thought in my folly, authonze him to intrude 
upon mo his advice The other was not sharp-sighted, or his conscious- 
ness of a generous intention overcame liis resentment He offered me 
his doily and mghtly assistance, and pledged bimsclf to bring me fonrord 
Mitli the foremost of my class I felt some twinges of conscience, but 
they were unable to prevail over my pnde and sc&conceit The poor 
lad left me more in sorrow than ui anger, nor did ue ever meet agam 
All hopes of my progress in the Greek were now over , insomuch that 
uhen VC Mere required to ivnte essays on the authors we had studied, 
I had the aitdacity to produce a composition in which I weighed Homer 
against Anosto, and pronounced lum w anting in the balance. I supported 
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this licTosy by a profusion of bad rending and flimsy argument Tlie 
u rath of the Professor iras e\licmc, ululc at the same time he could not 
suppress his siumnso at the quantity of out-of*the*'vray knowledge which 
I displayed He pronounced upon me the severe sentence, — ^that dunce 
I was, and dunce uas to remain— which, houever, my excellent and 
learned friend lived to revoke oi er a bottle of Burgundy, at our literary 
dub at Portime’s, of winch he was a distinguished member. 

Jleanwhile, as if to eradicate my sbghtc&t tincture of Greek, I fell ill 
during the middle of Mr Dalzell’a second class, and migrated a second 
time to Kelso — ^where I again continued a long time reading what and 
how I pleased, and of course reading nothing but what afforded me im- 
mediate entertainment. Tlie only thing vmich saved my mind from 
ntler disipation uas that turn for historical pursuit, which never aban- 
doned me even at the idlest period. I had forsworn the Latin classics 
for no reason I know of, unless because they were akin to the Greek, 
but the occasional perusal of Buchanan’s History, that of Mathew P.ans, 
and other monlash chromolcs, kept up a kind of famihanty with the 
language even in its rudest state. But I forgot the very letters of the 
Greek alphabet , a loss never to he repaired, considormg wbat that lan- 
gu.agc is, and who they were who cmplo}cd it in their compositions 

ibout this period, or soon afterwards, my father judged it proper 1 
should study mathematics, a study upon wmch I entered with all the 
ardour of novelty My tutor was an aged person, Dr MacFait, who had 
in his time been distinguished as o teacYier of this science Age, how ever, 
and some domestic mcom emcnce8,had dnmnished his pupil8,and lessened 
his authority amongst the few' who remamed I think that had I been 
more fortunately placed for instruction, or had I had the spur of emula- 
tion, I might have made some progress in tins science, of which under 
the cucumstances I have mentioned I only acquired a very snporflcial 
smattering 

In other studies I w'as rather more fortunate ; I made some progress 
in Ethics under Professor John Bruce, and was selected as one of his 
students whose progress he nppioved, to read an essay before Principal 
Bobertson I was further mstructed m Moral Philosophy at the class of 
Mr Dugald Stewart, whose striking and impressive eloquence riveted 
the attention even of the most volatile student To sum np my acade- 
mical studies, I attended the class of History, then taught by the present 
Lord Woodhouselee, and, os far as I remember, no otliers, excepting those 
of the Civil and Municipal Law So that if my Icanung he flimsy and 
inaccurate, the reader must have some compassion even for an idle work- 
man, who had so narrow a foundation to build upon. If, how'ever, it 
should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these pages — ^let such a 
reader remember that it is with the deepest regret that i lecollect in my 
manhood the opportunities of learning whicli I neglected in my youth , 
that through every part of my literary career I have felt pinched and 
hampered by my own ignorance , and that I would at this moment give 
halt the reputation I have had the good fortune to acquire, if by doing 
so I could rest the remaining part upon a sound foun&tion of learmng 
and science 

I unngmc my father’s reason for sending me to so few classes in the 
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College, w as a desire that I should apply myself particularly to my legal 
studies He had not determmed whether I shomd fill the situation of 
an Advocate or a Wnter, but judiciously oonsidenng the technical know- 
ledge of the latter to he useful at least, if not essential, to a hamster, he 
resolved I should serve the ordinary apprenticeship of five years to his 
oum profession I accordiugly entered into indentures with my father 
about 1Y85 — 6, and entered upon the dry and barren wilderness of forms 
and conveyances 

I cannot reproach myself with hemg entirely an idle apprentice — far 
less, 03 the reader might reasonably have expected, 

“A clerk foredoom'd my father’s sool to cross.” 

The drudgeiy, indeed, of the office I disliked, and the confinement I 
f Itogether detested , hut I loved my father, and I felt the rational pnde 
and pleasure of rendering myself useful to him I was ambitious also , 
and among my companions in labour the only way to gratify ambition 
was to labour hai^ and well Other circumstances reconciled me in 
some measure to the confinement The allowance for copy-money fur- 
nished a little fund for the menus plaisirs of the circulatmg library and 
the theatre , and-this w as no trifling incentive to labour When actually 
at the oar, no man could pull it harder than I, and I remember imtmg 
upwards of 120 foho pages with no intcn al either for food or rest. Again, 
tlie hours of attendance on the office were lightened by the power of 
choosing my own books and reading them in my own way, which often 
consisted in beginmng at the middle or the end of a volume A deceased 
friend, who was a fellow-apprentice with me, used often to express his 
surpnse that, after such a nop-step-and-jump perusal, I knew ns much 
of the book ns he had been ^le to acquire Irom reading it in the usual 
maimer My desk usually contained a_ store of most miscellaneous 
volumes, especially u orks of fiction of every kind, u hich were my simremc 
dehght 1 might except novels, unless those of the better and higher 
doss, for thou^ I read many of them, yet it was with more selection 
than might have been expected The whole Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy 
tribe I abhorred, and it required the art of Burney, or the feelmg of 
Mackenxie, to fix my attention upon a domestic tale But all that was 
adventurous and romantic I dei oured without much discnmination, and 
I really beheve I have read as much nonsense of this class as any man 
now livmg Everything which touched on kmght-ermntry was particu- 
hirly acceptable to me, and I soon attempted to imitate what I so greatly 
admired. My efforts, hou ever, were in the manner of the tale-teller, 
not of the bard 

M} greatest mtimate, from the days of my schooltide, was Mr John 
Irving, now a Writer to the Signet We hved near each other, and by 
jemt agreement were wont, each of us, to compose a romance for the 
other's amusement These legends, in which the marti,al and the mira- 
culous alwajs predominated, we rehearsed to each other during our 
walks, which were usually directed to the most solitary spots about 
-trthur’s Scat and Salisbury Crag® We naturally sought seclusion, for 
we were conscious no small degree of xidicule w onld have attended our 
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amufcment, if the natate of it had hccome known. Whole holidays 
were spent in this singular pastime, wlucli continued for tno or three 
jeais, and had, I belieie, no small effect m directmg the turn of my 
imagination to the cluvalrous and romantic m poetry and jirose 

Meannlule, the translations of Mr Hoolc having made me acquamlcd 
inth Tasso -and Ariosto, I learned from his notes on the latter, that the 
Italian language contained a fund of romantic lore A part of niy earn- 
ings was dedicated to an Italian class which I attended twice a week, 
and rapidly acquired some proficiency I had preinously renewed and 
extended my knowledge of the French language, from the same prin- 
ciple of romantic research Tressan’s romances, the Bibhothequc Blew, 
and Bibhothequc de Romans, were already familiar to me, and I now 
acquired similar intimacy n ith the works of Dante, Boiardo, Pulci, and 
other eminent Italian authors I fastened also, hire a tiger, upon ei cry 
collection of old songs or romances wluch chance threw in my wav, or 
whicli my scrutiny was able to discover on the dustyjshelves of John 
Sibbald’s circulalmg hbrary m the Parliament Square Tins collection, 
now dismantled and dispersed, contamed at that time many rare and 
curious works, seldom found m such a collection Mr Sibbadd himself, 
a man of rough manners but of some taste and judgment, cultivated 
music and poetry, and in his shop I had a distant view of some hterary 
characters, besides the privilege of ransacking the stores of old French 
and Italian books, which were in little demand among the bulk of Ins 
subscribers. Here I saw the unfortunate Andrew Macdonald, author of 
Vimonda . and here, too, I saw at a distance, the boost of Scotland, Bobert 
Bums Of the latter I shall presently have occasion to speak more 
fully 

I am inadvertently led to confound dates while I talk of this remote 
period, for, as I have no notes, it is impossible for me to remember with 
accuracy the progress of studies, if they deserve the name, so irreguloi 
and miscellaneous But about the second year of my apprenticeship, 
my health, which, from rapid growth and other causes, had been hitherto 
rather uncertain and dehcate, was affected by the breakmg of a blood- 
vessd The regimen I had to undergo on this occasion W'as far from 
agreeable It was rormg, and the weather raw and cold, yet I w'os 
confined to bed with a single blanket, and bled and blistered till I 
scarcely had a pulse left I had all the appetite of a growing boy, but 
was prohibited any sustenance beyond what was absolutely necessary foi 
the support of nature, and that in vegetables alone Above all, wnth a 
considerable disposition to talk, I wras not permitted to open my bps 
without one or tw o old ladies who watched my couch bemg ready at 
once to souse upon me, “impo'sing silence wnth a stilly sound” My 
only refuge was reading and playing at chess To the romances and 
poetry, which I chiefly dchghted in, I had always added the study of 
history, especially as connected with mihtaiy events I was encouraged 
in tins latter study by a tolerable acquaintance with geography, and by 
the opportunities I had enjoyed while with Mr MacFait to learn the 
meaning of the more ordinary terms of fortification While, therefore, 
I lay in this dreary and silent sohtude, I fell upon the resource of illus- 
trating the battles I read of by the childish expedient of arranging 
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shells, and seeds, and pebbles, so as to represent encountering armies. 
DinunutiTG cross-bons were contnved to mimic artillery, and with the 
assistance of a friendly carpenter, I contnved to model a fortress, which, 
like that of Uncle Toby, represented whatever place happened to he 
^permost in my imagination I fought my way thus through Vertot’s 
Knights of Malta — a book uhich, as it hovered between lustory and 
lomancc, was exceedmgly dear to me , and Orme’s interesting and beau- 
tiful History of Indostan, -nhose copious plans, aided by the clear and 
luminous explanations of the author, rendered my imitative amusement 
pccuharly easy Other moments of these weary weeks were spent in 
looking at the Meadow Wallcs, by assistance of a combination of mirrors 
so arranged that, uhile lying in bed, I could see the troops march out 
to exercise, or any other mcidcnt which occurred on tliat promenade 
After one or tu o relapses, my constitution recovered the injury it had 
sustained, though for several months afterwards 1 was restneted to a 
severe vegetable diet And I must say, in passing, that though I gained 
health under this necessaiy restriction, yet it was fai from being agree- 
able to me, and I was atfeoted whilst under its influence avith a nervous- 
ness which I never felt before or since A disposition to start upon 
slight alarms — a want of decision in feehng and acting, whidi has not 
usually been my failing — an acute sensibility to tnflmg inconvemenccs 
— ^nnd an unnecessary apprehension of contmgent misfortunes, nse to 
my memory as connected with my vegetable diet, although they may 
very possibly have been entirely the result of the disorder and not of 
the cure Be this as it maj, with this illness I bade farewell both to 
disease and medicme, for smee that tune, till the hour I am now imting, 
I have enjoj ed a state of the most robust health, havmg only had to 
complain of occasional headaches or sloniachio affections, when I liave 
been long without taking exercise or have lived too convinally — the 
latter hai’ing been occasionally, though not habitually, the error of my 
youth, as the former has been of my advanced life 
My fi’ame gradually became hardened w ith my constitution, and bemg 
both tall and muscular, I was raUicr disfigured than disabled by my 
lameness Tins' personal disadvantage did not prevent me from taking 
much exercise on horseback, and making long journoj's on foot, m the 
course of whicli I often walked from twenty to thirty imles a day A 
di‘>tinct instance occurs to me I remember w’alking with poor James 
Tk'ira'5aY, my fcUow'-apprcnticcj now no more, and two other friends to 
hreakfabt at Prestonpans We spent the forenoon in visiting the ruins 
at Seton, and Uic field of battle at Preston — dined at Prcfetonpms on 
txki hmltlocls very sumptuously — drank half a bottle of poit cacli, and 
returned in the evening Tins could not bo le®? than thuiy^ miles, nor 
do I Tcmcmbcr being at all fatigued upon the occasion 
These excursions on foot or horseback formed by far my most favourite 
amnsement. I have aU my life delighted in travcllmg, Ibough 1 have 
never enjoyed that pleasure upon a large scale It w-is a propciiHly 
v.bicli I iometimcs indulged so unduly ns to alarm and vex my pirenls 
"iVood, water, wildemo>5S itself hid an inexprossiblc charm foi me, and 
I Jud a dreamy way of going much farther tlian I, intended, so that un- 
consciously my return was protracted, and my parents had soinctiines 
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serioxis catise of uneasiness For example, I once set out witli Mr George 
Abercromby * (the son of the immortal General), Mr William Clerk 
and some others, to fish in the lake above Hovrgatej and the stream irhich 
descends from it into the Esk We breakfasted at Howgate, and fished 
the -whole day , and while we were on our return next morning I was 
easily seduced by Wilham Clerk, then a great intimate, to visit Fenny- 
cuik House, the seat of lus family nem lie and John Ii\Tim,and I for 
their sake, were overwhelmed with kindness by the late Sir John Clerk 
and his lady, the present Dowager Lady Clerk The pleasure of looking 
at fine pictures, the beauty of the place, and the flattering hospitahty of 
the o-wners, drowned aU. recollection of home for a day or two Mean- 
while our compamons, who had walked on without being aware of our 
digression, returned to Edmbui^h without us, and excited no small alarm 
in my fotheFs household At length, however, they became accustomed 
to my escapades My father used to protest to me on such occasions that 
he thought I ivas born to be a stroUin" pedlar, and though the prediction 
was intended to mortity my conceit, I am not sure that I altogether dis- 
liked it I was now lamiliar with Shakspeare, and thought of Auto- 
lycus’s song — 

“Jog on, jog on, the footpath vav, 

And memly heut the stile a 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Yonr sad tires in a mile a " 

My ^nncipal object in tliese excursions was the pleasure of seeing 
romanuc scenery, or -nliat aflbi-ded me at least equal pleasure, the plates 
which had been distiugiushcd by remarkable histoncal events The. 
delight nith winch I regarded the former of course had general approba- 
tion, but I often found it difficult to procure sympathy -with the interest 
I felt m the latter. Yet to me tlie wandering over the field of Hannock- 
bum was the source of more exquisite pleasure than gazmg upon the 
celebrated landscape from the battlements of Stuhng &stle I do not 
by any means infer that I w as dead to the feelmg of picturesque scenery , 
on the contrary, few delighted more in its general eflect But I was un- 
able with the ej’e of a painter to dissect the -vanoiis parts of the. scene 
to comprehend how one hoie upon the other, to estimate the effect w'hich 
various features of the -view had m produemg its leading and general 
effect I liaae never, indeed, been capable of domg this with precision 
or nicety, though my latter studies have led me to amend and arrange 
iny onginal ideas upon the subject Even the humble ambition, which 
I long cherished, of making sketches of those places which interested me, 
from a defect of eye or of hand was totally meffectnaL After long study 
and many efforts, I was unable to apply the elements of perspectiie or of 
shade to the scene before me, and was obliged to rhhnquishin despair an 
art wliicli I was most anxious to practise But show me an old castle or 
a field of battle, and I was at home at once, filled it with its combatants 
in their proper costume, and o\ erw'helmed mj hearers by tlic enthusiasm 
of my description In crossing Magos Moor, near St Andrew s, the spint 
moved me to give a picture of the assassmation of the Archbishop of SL 

* Kovf Lord Ahercroraiby. — fl82S ] 
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Andrew’s to some fellow-travellere with whom I iios accidentally ns- 
sociated, and one of them, though ivell acquamted with the story, pro- 
tested my narrative had frightened away ms night’s sleep I mention 
this to show the distinction between ajsense of the picturesque in action 
and in scenery If I have smce been able in poet^ to trace with some 
success the principles of the latter, it has always been witli reference to 
its general and leading features, or under some alliance with moral feel- 
ing, and even this proficiency has cost me study Meanwhile, I 
endeavoured to iiiahe amends for my ignorance of drawing by adopting 
a sort of technical memory respecting the scenes I visited IVlieiever 
I went, I cut a piece of a brancli from a tree tliese constituted what I 
called iiiy log-book , and I mtended to ha\ e a set of chess-men out of 
them, each having reference to the place where it was cut, — as tlio kings 
from Falkland and Holyrood , the queens from Queen Mary’s yew-tree 
at Crookston , the bishops fr-om abbe> s or episcopal palaces , the knights 
from baronial residences , the rooks from 103 al fortresses , and the pawns 
generally from places worthy of historical note But this whimsical 
design I never earned into execution 

With music it was even worse than wuth painting My mother was 
anxious w’e should at least learn Psalmody , but the incurable defects of 
my voice and ear soon droi e my teacher to despair * Tt is only by long 
practice that I have acquired the pow er of smecting 01 distmgnishing 
melodies , and although now few things dehght or alfeot me more than 
a <!imple tune sung with feeling, yet I am sensible that eicn this pitch 
of musical taste has only been gained by attention and habit, and, ns it 
w ere, by 111 j feeling of the w’onls being associated with the tune I have, 
therefore, been usually unsuccessful in composing w'ords to a tune, 
although my friend. Dr Clarke, and other musical composers, have some- 
times been able to make a happj union between their music and my 
poetry 

In other points, how ever, I began to make some amends for the irrcgu- 
laritj' of my education It is w ell known that in Edinburgh one great 
spur to emulation among 3 outhful students is in those associations called 
literary societies, formed not onl3' for the purpose of debate, but of com- 
position These undoubtedly have some disadvantages, w'here a bold, 
jietul int, and disputatious temper happens to be combined with consider- 
able information and talent Still, how ever, m order to such a person 

• The Into itloxnnclcr Campbell, a warm hearted man, and an enthnsmst m 
Scottish ninsic, which he sang most beautifully, had tins ungrateful task imposed 
Oil him lie was a man of iiinii> accomplishincnts, but dosbed with a tiyirrtne of 
temper irliicli iiiado tlicm useless to tlicir proprietor IIo WTOto scieral books— as 
a 'J our in Scotland, A.c — and lio inado an auiantagcous raamago, bnt fell neicr 
tbilcss into disticsscd circumstances, which I had the pleasure of rcliciing, if I 
could not rcmoic Ills siuse of gratitude was icrj strong, and sbowred itself oddly* 
111 one respect lie would ucier nllowr tint I Lad a bad car , but contended that 
if 1 did not understand mtis’e, it was because I did not choose tolcani it. lJut 
when be attended us in Georges Square, our ueiglibour, Lady Gumming, sent to 
beg tlie bQ 3 s might not all bo floisgcd pivcisel> at the same hour, as, though she 
had no doubt the pnuishracnt was deserved, the noise of the concord was really 
dreadful Itobcrt was the onl> one of our fanidj who could elngrthougli my father 
was musical aiutapeTfonneron the violoncello at the ffetittemm's etmeeiis — 1162C ] 
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being actuall> spoiled lij Ins niiMug in sudi debates, liia talents must 
be of a very rare nature, oi Ins etFrontcry must be proof to every species 
of assault , for tlicre is giinerally, in a \s cll-selccted society tins natui e, 
talent sullicicnt to meet tlie forwardest, and satire enougli to penetrate 
the most undaunted I am particularly obliged to tins sort of club for 
mtroducing me about my seventeenth year into the society nhich at one 
time I had entirely dropped , for from the time of my lUna'ss at College 
I had had little or no intercourse mth any of my class compamons, one 
or two only excepted Kovr, however, about 1788, 1 began to feel and 
, take my ground in society A ready wit, a good deal of enthusiasm, 
and a perception that soon ripened into tact and observation of diameter, 
rendered me an acceptable compamon to many young men whose acqui- 
sitions in philosophy and science were infimtely superior to anythuig I 
could boast 

In tlie business of these societies — ^for I was a member of more than 
one successively — cannot boast of having made any great figure, I 
never was a good speaker unless upon some sub)ect which strongly 
animated my feelings , and, as I was totally unaccustomed to composition, 
as well as to the art of generalising my ideas upon any subject, my literary 
essays were hut very poor woik I never attempted them unless W'hen 
compelled to do so bj' the legiikitions of the societj , and llien I was like 
the Loid of Castle Eackrent, uho wms obliged to cut down a tree lo get 
a lew laggots to boil the kettle , foi the quantity of ponderous and mis- 
cellaneous knowledge, w Inch I rc.illy possessed on many sub)ecls, w iis 
not easily condensed, or brought to hear ui»on the object 1 wislied par- 
ticularly to become master of Yet there occunud opportunities when 
this odd lumber of my brain, e^ecially that w'lncli wus connected with 
the recondite paits ol history, did me, ns Hamlet sayv, “yeoman's 
service ” My memory of events was like one of the large, old-lashioneil 
stone-cannons of the Turks — ^very difficult to load w cU and discharge, 
but making a pow'crful effect when by good chance any object did come 
wutlmi range of its shot Such fortunate opportunites of exploding with 
effect mamtamed my literaiy character among ray compamons, wi h 
whom I soon met ivith great indulgence and regard T^lie persona vnth 
whom I chiefly lived at this period of my youth were WiUrnm Clerk, 
alreadymentioned, James Edmonstoune of Newton, George Abercromby, 
Adam Fermson, son of the celebrated Professor Ferguicn, and who 
combmed the lightest and most airy temper ivith the best and kindest 
disposition , John Irving, already mentioned , the Honourable Thomas 
Douglas, now Earl of Selkirk , David Boyle,* — and two or three others, 
who Bometunes plunged deeply mto pohtics and metaphysics, and not 
iinfrequently " doffed the world aside, and bid it pass 

Loomng back on these times, I cannot applaud in all respects the way 
in which our days were spent There was too much idleness, and some- 
times too much conviviahty , hut our hearts were warm, our minds 
honourably bent on knowledge and literary distmction , and if I, cer- 
tainly the least informed of the party, may be permitted to bear witness, 
u e w ere not without the fair and creditable means of attauuug the dis- 

* Now Lord Jusln.«. Clerk — [182G ] 
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undi* the ofn ii.<,t3j'*3ical plm l>y on orehitect %\ho enn luulir- 

tMtui tl *' 'viinou'? ftiU* <«f the diH-milV’u m which it nos *uhieetod 
to fdtonition. Such n orchit*.' t h n ^^r Hunn hi.cn to Iht law ol S oi- 
lind, ncsttur wnwhiinc; into fnncifnl uu«l ili^truic di-qui Jlnnc, which 
arelht pruv*r?n‘ jutoft’w nnt wilhpn;^ ntin'* 

to hn lOlpihftdiy aiel iirdi^', -'.nl «hUil of the lawn in thur prceint 
ftito, hut crttuhi'miy the pi l {•tale <if our l";..d enactiiunti* with the 
ptv. ejst,a«dtp.ir.«/ch trh end inhuo.i'-Jj tin, clnni’c'.wlnrh took phcc, 
and the trtiwn who li hd to th* m 

Un h r ill' au pi* i « I convmi lutd nn h pd eludic® A hltlo parlour 
wu-'n'ed^uiiine in in> fithei ** home, which wis^pictonpandcouM'iu' lit, 
ami 1 t»Kik Iho tJC»l«'-5\c ixics** osjon of nij new n dins with nil tin. htl* 
inr’ of iioi. In and liKuly, lad me do jiiitire to the oiih* ’ll iix of i»j 
111 * 1*1 whnh 1 niij»li''(l to horimu' with U* in, ‘ttidy,and nudeimtin,' 
in'hi®tn, Iho mic of uij fnend Clerk and mj^df was, that wc ihould 
nmlii'dly ipnhfj oar oh i-* for underpomg nn cxninmntion ujum certain 
j‘/>in{s of IfiAv u\cr\ iiioniing in the wuk, Sniidii)) excepted Tlnn wa*. 
at fm't to hue Ud ui phtenlUnmUli nl each otheVa hf>unshntwx*Foon 
di<'co\<,rc<l tint nil fnend’r, rcolution v<'V inadequate to feicrni'g Jiini 
from hirt couch at llit < irly hour fixed for tlii" t xen itutioii Aeronlinply 
I egreed to poi i * r\ uiornui" to Ins lioupe, w Inch, htiiig at the extremity 
of Vnnce’s Slnet,*Kew Town, was a walk of two imlei. \VilU great 
Xrtincluahty, howeicr, I heal lumtm to his fitvlc eicry niomnio liefcro 
Fcvcn o’clock, and m the courro of two Biiinmer'*, we went, hv way of 
utteiiitriu mid answer, through the whole of Hcineccms’fl Aiial 3 sis of the 
Institutes end Paiidtcts, ms well aa through the smaller cop} ol Krskme’a 
Jn''litntt? of the Law of Scotland. Tlu'b course of study eiiahlcd us to 
pa<® 1 ilh credit lhcii=u*d tnals, winch, by the regulations of the rnculty 
of Adxocatcs, mu«t be undergone by every candidate for admission inU) 
their body Mj fnend Willnm Clerk and I passed these oixluals on the 
’ aimc daj s—nainely, the Cn il Law' Inal on the pOth J tine, 1791], and the 
Scots Law trial on thefcih July, 1792] On the [11th July, 1792] w’o both 
nsmimctl the gown w'lUi all its duties and honour-! 

Mj progress in life dunng these tw o or tlirae y cats had been gradually 
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calaiging my acquaintance, and facilitating my entrance into good com- 
pany Sly father and mother, already advanced jn life, saw little society 
at Ivasftc, aveantmg tliat of near is^tions, cs npon patUcnlat occasions, 
so that I nas left to form connexions m a great measure for myself It 
IS not diflicull for a youth with a real de^rc to please and be pleased, 
to make Ins w&y into good society in Edinburgh— or indeed anywhere — 
and my fomily comiexions, if they did not greatly further, had nothing 
to embarrass my progress I was a ^ntleinan, and so welcome an 3 nvhere, 
if so be I could behave myself, as Tony Lumpkin says, “m a concatena- 
tion accordingly " 



CHAPTER IT. 

ANECDOTKS OF SCOTT’s CHILDHOOD. 

WALTEtt ScoxT, tlie eldest son of Robert of Sandy-Knowe, appears to 
have been the first of the family that ever adopted a town hfc, oi any- 
thing claiming to be classed among the learned professions His branch 
of the law, how ever, could not in those days be advantageously pioseciited 
w’lthout extensive connexions in the country ; his owrn were too respect- 
able not to be of much service to him in his callmg, and they were culti 
vated accordingly His professional iisits to Roxburgli&hiic and Ettnch 
Forest w ere, in lus vigorous life, veiy fiequeiit , and though he W’as never 
supposed to have any tincture either of romance or poetry in his compo- 
sition, he retamed to the last a w arm afieclion for his native disti ict, w ith 
a certain reluctant flavour of the old iLclings and piejiidiccs of the 
Boidercr, I have little to add to Sii Walter’s short and respectful notice 
of his fiithcT, except that I have heard it confiimed by the testimony of 
many less partial observeis According to eveiy account, he was a most 
]ust, honourable, conscientious man , only too high of spirit for some 
parts of his hnsincss ** He passed from the cradle to the grave,” says a 
surviving relation, “ivithout making an enemy or losmg a fiieiid lie 
was a most affectionate parent, and if he discouraged, rather than other- 
inse, his son’s early devotion to the piusuits wluch led him to the height 
of literary eminence, it was onlv because lie did not imderstand what 
such things meant, and considered it his duty to keep lus young man to 
that path in which good sense and industry might, humanly spealung, 
he thought sure of success ” 

Six Walter’s mother was short of stature, and by no means comely, at 
least after the days of her early youth She had received, as became the 
daughter of an eminently learned physician, the best sort of education 
then bestowed on young gentlewomen in Scotland The poet, speaking 
of Mis Enpheima Sinclair, the mistress of the school at which lus mother 
w'as reared, to the mgemous local antiquary, Mr Robert Cliamhers, said 
that “she must have been, possessed of uncommon talents for education, 
as all her young ladies w'cre, in after Me, fond of reading, -wrote and 
spelled admirably, were well acquainted -with histoiy and the Mies 
lettres, -without neglecting the more homely duties of the needle and 
accompt-book , and perfectly well bred in society ” Mr Chambers adds, 
“ Sir W further commnmcated that his mother, and many others of Mrs. 
Sinclair’s pupils, were sent afterwards to le finished off by the Honourable 
Mrs Ogilyie, a lady who trained her young friends to a style of manners 
which w'o'uld now- be considered intolerably stiff Such was the effect 
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of this eoily training upon tlio mind of Mrs Scott, that even wlien she 
approached her eightieth year, she took os nincli care to avoid touching 
her chair with her back, ns if she had still been under the stem eye of 
Sirs Ogilvie ”* The pliysiognoniy of the poet bore, if their portraits 
may be trusted, no lesemblance to either of liis parents 

Mr Scott was nearly thirty years of age when he mamed, and six 
children, bom to him between 1759 and 1766, all pciished in infancy 
A suspicion that the close situation of the College iVynd had been un- 
favourable to the health of his family, was the motive tliat induced him 
to remove to the house -a Inch he ever afterwards occupied in George’s 
Square Tins removal took place shortly after tlie poet’s birth , and 
the children bom subsequently were in general healthy Of a family 
of twelve, of whom six lived to maturity, not one now sunuves , nor 
have any of them left descendants, except Sir Walter himself, and his 
next and dearest brotlier, Thomas Scott 

He says that Ins consciousness of existence dated from ^andy-Knowe, 
and how deep and indehble was the impression which its romantic 
localities had left on Ins imagination, I need not remind the readers of 
Marmion and the Eve of St John 

'riicre arc still living in that neighbourhood two old women, who 
were in the domestic service of Sandy-Knowc,when the lame child was 
bi ought thither in the third year of Ins age One of them, Tibby Hunter, 
tememhers Ins coming well , and that “ he was a swcct-tcmpcrod bairn, 
a darlmg ivith aU about the house The young ewcmilkcrs delighted,” 
she sais, “to cany him about on their baclcs among the crags , and he 
was very gleg (quick) at the uptake, and soon kcimcd every sheep and 
hmb by lieadmaik as well as any ot them ” His ercat pleasure, liow- 
eier, was m the society of the “aged hind,” recorded in the epistle to 
Ei’skine “ Auld Sandy Ormistoun,” called, Irom the most diguilicd part 
of his liinction, “tlie Cow -bailie,” had the chief supermlcndenco of the 
flocks that biowscd upon “the velvet tufts of loveliest green ” If the 
child saw him in the mornuig, lie could not be satisfied unless the old 
man would set him astiide on his shoulder, and lake him to keep hmi 
company os he lay watching his chai^o 

“ noro was poetic impulse given 
By the green lull and clear blue licaien ” 

Tlie Cow -bailie blow a particular note on his whistle, which signified to 
the mnid-senants m the house below when the little boy washed to be 
earned hofUc again He told his fnend, Mr Skene of Eubialaw, when 
spoiiding a summer day in his old age among those w cll-rememborcd crags, 
lliat he delighted to roll about on the grass aU day long in the midst of 
the flock, and that “the sort of fellowship he thus formed wath the sheep 
and lambs had impressed his mind with a degree of aflcctionatc feeling 
tow nrds them which liad lasted throughout life ” There is a story of his 

* See cniamliew’s Traditions of Edinburgh, aol ii , pp 127-lSl TIio functions 
here ascribed to Mrs Ogilno may appear to modem readers little consistent with 
nor rank Suidi things, howeicr, were not uncommon in those days in poor old 
bcotland l^^ies wilb whom J base conversed in my youth well romembertd an 
JJonowaWe Mrs MoxOand who practised the obstetric art in the Cowgate, 
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Imving been forgotten one day among the knolls when a tlinnder-storni 
came on ; and lus aunt, suddenly Tccollacting Ins situation, and running 
out to bung linn borne, is said to have found bun lying on lus back, 
dapping bis bands at die ligbtmng, and crying out “ Bonny, bonny ’ ” at 
every il.ish 

'I hnd the folloiving marginal note on Ins copy of Allan Eamsay’s Tea- 
Table Hiscellany (edition 1724) — This book belonged to my grand- 
fatber, Eobert Scott, and out ot it I n as taught Ibudiknute by heart 
before I could read the biUnd myself It was the lust poem I ever 
learnt — ^tbc last I sbaU ever foiget ” According to Tibby Hunter, be 
nas not particulaily fond of bis book, enibincuig every pretext for join- 
ing lus fnend the Cow-bailie out of doors , but “ SIiss Jenny was a^nd 
band at keeping him to the bit, and by deuces he came to read brawly.”* 
An early acquamtance of a higher class, Mm Duncan, the wife of the 
present excellent mmister of Mertoun, informs me that, though she was 
younger than Sir Walter, she has a dim remembrance of the interior of 
Sandy-Knonc — “Old Mrs Scott, sitting with her spinning -wheel, at 
one Bide of the fire, in a clmn dean parlour , the grandtather, a good deal 
failed, in Ins elbow-chair opposite , and the httle boy lyuig on the carpet, 
at the old man's feet, bstening to the Bible, or whatever good book Miss 
Jenny was reading to them.” Robert Scott died before his grandson 
was four years of age 

Miss Jenny Scott must have been a woman of taste and acquirements 
' very far above what could have been often found among Scotch ladies, 
of any but the highest class at least, in that day In the wmter of 1777, 
she and her charge spent some few weeks — not hajipy weeks, the 
“Memoir” lunls them to bale been — m George’s Square, Edinburgh , 
and it so happened, that during this little interval, Mr and htrs Scott 
received in their domestic circle a guest capable of appreciating, and, 
fortinivitely foi us-, of recording in a very striking manner the remarkable 
development of young Walter’s fauilties Mrs Cockbiim, mentioned 
by bun in his Memoir as the authoress of the modem Flowers of the 
Forest, born a Eutherford, of Faimahe, in Sellcukshire, was distantly 
related to the poet’s mothei, -with whom she had through hfe been in 
habits of mtimate friendship This accomphshed woman was staying 
at Eavelstonc, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, a scat of the Keiths of Dun- 
notar, nearly related to Mrs Scott and to herself With some of that 
family she spent an evening in George's Square She chanced to be 
WTitmg next day to Dr Douglas, the weR-known and much respected 
minister of her native parish, Qalasluels , and her letter, of which the 
doctor’s son has kmdly gi\ en me a copy, contains the foUoivmg passage — 

“Edinburgh, Saturd^ night, 15lh of tho gloomy month when the people of 
bmgland hang and drown themselves 

* * * * “I last mght supped m Mr Walter Scott’s 

He' has the most extraordmaiy genius of a boy I ever saw He was 

* This old woman still possesses “the lanes” (bones)— that is to say, the boards 
— of a Psalm-book, which Sfaster Walter gave her at Sandy-Knowo “He chose it,” 
she says, “of a aery large print, that I might be able to read it when 1 was very 
auld— forty year avid, but the baims pulled the leaves out langsj-ne ” ‘ 
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rending a iioem to his mother ^v]icii I ivent lu. 1 made him read on , it 
was the description of a shipwreck. His passion rose wth the storm 
lie lifted lus eyes and hands ‘ There ’s the mast gone/ says he , ‘ crash 
it goes ' — they nill all pensh '* After his agitation, lie turns to me. 
‘ That IS too melancholy/ says he , ‘I had better read sou soincthing 
more amusing ’ J preferred a little chat, and asked Ins Oi laion of Milton 
and other books he was reading, which lie gave me wonderfully One 
of his observations was, ‘How strange it is that Adam, just new come 
into the world, should know everything — that must be the poet’s fancy/ 
says he But when he ivas told he was created perfect by God, he in- 
stantly } leldcd Wien taken to bed last night, he told his aunt he 
liked that lady ‘ What lady V says she ‘ Why, Mrs Cockbum ; for 
I think she is a virtuoso, like nij self’ * Dear Walter/ says aunt Jenny, 
‘u hat IS a virtuoso?’ ‘ Don’t ye know ? "Why, it’s one who wishes and 
mil know everytlung ’ 

“ Now, BIT, you mil think this a very silly story Pray, what age do 
you suppose tlus boy to bo ? Name it now, before I tell you ivliy, 
twelve or fourteen No such thing , he is not cmito six years old * He 
has a lame leg, for which he was a year at Batt, and has acquired the 
pcifcct English accent, which he has not lost since lie came, and ho reads 
like a Garrick You i\ ill allow this an uncommon exotic ” 

_ Some pailiculars in Mrs Cocklmm’s account appear considerably at 
variance mth what Sir Waltn his told us icspoutiiig lus own bojish 
iiroliciency — especially in the niliclc of prommciatioii On that 1 ist 
head, hou ei er, Mrs Cockbum uas not, piobably, a very accurate judge , 
all that can be said is, that if at this eaily penod he had acquired any- 
thing wluch could be justly described as an English accent, he soon lost, 
and never again recovered, nhat he had thus gained from lus short 
residence at Bath In after life his pronunciation of words, considered 
separately, was seldom much dilFcient from that of a uml-cducatcd 
Englishman of his time , but he used many words in a sense which 
belonged to Scotland, not to England, and the tone and accent remained 
broadly Scotch, though, unless in the burr, uhich no doubt, smacked of 
the counliy bordenng on Northumberland, there was no promnctal 
peculiarity about his utterance He had strong pouers of mimicry — 
could talk mth a peasant quite m lus omi style, and frequently in 
general society introduced rustic peUms, northern, southern, or midland, 
mth great truth and eilect , but these tlungs were inlaid dramatically, 
or plaj^fully, upon his narrative His exqiusite taste in tlus matter was 
not less remarkable in his conversation than in the prose of his Scotch 
novels^ 

Another lady, nearly connected mth the Eciths of Eavelstone, has n 
lively recollection of young Walter, vhen paying a visit much about the 
same penod to his kind ielntion,t the mistress of that picturesque old 
mansion, wluch furnished him in after days mth many of the features 
of his Thlly-Veolan, and whose venerable gardens, with their massive 
* hedges of y eu and holly, he altvays considered ns the ideal of the art 

* Ho was, in fact, sis rears and three months old hcforc this Jotter was written 

t Mrs Ktith of Bavcl'stono was horn o Swmton of bumton, and sister to Sir 
Walter’s maltniid grandmother 
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The lady, •whose leltcr I have now before me, says she distinctly remem- 
bers the sickly bor sitting at the gate of the house with hia attendant, 
when a poor memlicant approached, old and woebegone, to claun the 
chanty which none asked for in vain at Eavclstono Wien the man was 
rctirins, the servant remarked to Walter that he ought to be thankful to 
Providence for having placed him above the naiit and misei> he had 
been contemplating “Tlie child looked up with a half wistful, half 
incredulous c\prosion,— and said J3bmcr was a beggar ! * IIou do you 
know that V said the other ‘ Why, don't 3*011 remember,' ansu erod the 
little vutnoso, ‘that 

“ ‘ Se\on Jlonian cities stroic for Ilomer dead, 

Through uliich the Inmg Homer begged his bivad’? 

The lady smiled at the “ Roman cities,” but already — 

"Each blank in faithless memory %oid 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied ” 

It was in tins same year, 1777, tlint he spent some time at Prestonpans , 
made Ins first acqiinmtancc with George Constable, the ouginal of lus 
llonkbams ; explored the field xvherc Colonel Gardiner leceivcd lus 
dealh-floimd, under the learned guidance of Dalgctty , and marked the 
spot "ulicro the grass greu long and green, distinguishing it fiom the 
rest of the field,” above the grave of poor Palnmw happlc 

His uncle Thomas had the management ol the farm affairs at Sand} - 
Knowe, wlieii Walter returned thither from Prestonpans , lie was a 
kindhcai’lcd man, and very fond of the child Appearing on his. retniii 
sonicuhat strengthened, las mule promoted him Irom tlie Cow-bailie’s 
shoulder to a duarf of the Shetkuul race, not so large as man} a New- 
foundland dog Tins creatuic walked freely into the house, and was 
regularly fed trom the boy’s hand He soon Icariicd to sit hei well, and 
often alarmed aunt Jenny by cantermg over the rough places about (lie 
tou or In the cx-cning of lus life, when he had a grandchild afllicted u itli 
an infirmity akin to lus own, he prowded him with a little mare of the 
same breed, and gave her the name of Manon, in inemDr}- of this early 
favourite. 

The report of Walter’s progress ui borsemansliip probably reminded 
his father that it was time he should be learning other things bc}ond 
the department either of nimt Jenny or uncle Thomas, and after a few 
nioiitlu. he was recalled to Edinburgh But cxtraordinar}'' as was the 
progress he had by tins time made in that self-education ulnob alone is 
of primary consequence to spirit , Ins order, he was found too deficient 
in lesser matters to be at once entered in the High School Piobably 
Ills mother dreaded, and deferred as long ns she could, the day when he 
should be exposed to the rude collision of a crowd of boys At aU events, 
he was placed first in a little private school kept by one Lccchmon in 
Bnsto-poit , and then, that cimenment not answenug expectation, under 
the domestic tutorage of Mr J^ames French, afterwards minister of E.i i 
Kilbride m Lanarkshire Tins respectable man grounded him in the 

* Wa\crlt,y, vol 11 p 175 
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Latin grammar, and considered him fit to 30m ''Luke Fraser’s second 
class in October, 1779 '■ 

His oivn account of his progress at this excellent seminary is, on the 
whole, very similar to what I have received from some of his sumving 
schoolfellows. His quick apprehension and powerful memory enabled 
him, at little cost oi labour, to perform the usual routine of tasks, in 
such a manner as to keep him generally “in a decent place” (so lie once 
expressed iL to Mi Skene), “about the middle of the class , with uliich,” 
he continued, “ I w'as the better contented, that it chanced to be near the 
fire ”* Mr Fraser was, I believe, more zealous in enforcing attention to 
the tcclmicahtics of grammar, tlian to ei.cite curiosity about lustorical 
facts, or imagination to strain after the flights of a poet There is no 
evidence that Scott, though he speaks of hun as his “kind master,” in 
remembrance probably of sympathy for his physical infirmities, ever 
attracted his special notice ivith leference to scholarship , but Adam, the 
lector, into whose class he passed in October, 1782, was, as his situation 
demanded, a teacher of a more hberal caste, and though never, even under 
Ins gvudance, did Walter fix and concentrate his ambition so as to mam- 
tain an eminent place, still the vivacity of lus talents uas observed, and ^ 
the readiness of lus memoiy in particular was so often displayed, that 
(as Mr Irving, his chosen fneiict of that day, informs me), the doctor 
“Mould constantly refer to him for dates, the particulars ot battles, and 
other remarkable events alluded to in Horace, or ivhatevor author the 
bojs were reading, and used to call him the histonan of tiie class ” No 
one uho Ins read, as few have not. Dr Adam’s interesting work on Homan 
Antiquities, will doubt the author’s capacity for stimulating such a mind 
as young Scott’s 

He speaks of himself as occasionally “ glancing like a meteor from the 
bottom to the top of the form ” Ills schoolfellow, Mr Claud Eussell, 
remembei’s tint he once made a {p’cal leap in consequence of the stupidity 
of some Inggai-d on what is called the dull’s (dolt’s) bench, who being- 
asked, on boggling at cam, “ u hat part of speech is mCh ? ” answered, “ a 
eahslanlite ” The lector, after a moment’s pause, thought it worth while 
to ask his d\<x — “ Is 101 th ever a substantne ?” but all were silent until 
the query reached Scott, then near flic bottom of the class, w'ho instantly 
responded by quoting a verse of the book of Judges — "And Samson 
said unto Delilah, If they hind me with seven jgreen vntlis that were never 
dned, then shall I he weak, and ns anothei man ” Another upu ard 
mo\ cnicnt, accomplished in a less laudable manner, but still one sti ikingly 
illustrative of his ingenious resources, I am enabled to preserve through 
the kindness of a biother poet and esteemed fnend, to whom Sir Walter 
himself communicated it in the melancholy twilight of his bright day 

Mr Bogers says “Sitting one dayjlone with Jnm in your house, in 
the Eegent’s Park — (it was the day but oUo before he left it to embark 
at Portsmouth for Jlaltn)— I led him, among otlier things, to tell me 
once again a story of lumsclf, which he had formerly told me, and which 

* According to Mr In tag’s rccollocUon, Scott’s place, after tlio first winter, was 
nsaallv betisccn llio 7tli and tlie 15th from the top of the class Ho wdds 
“Hr James lluchan was always the dvx, Daiid Douglas (I.oril Ih^ton) second, 
and lonl MtlMllL 
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I hid often wislied to recover Wlien I retnrned home, I waAte it down 
ns nearlv-as I could, in his owm words , and here they are The subject 
IS an achievement worthy of Ulysses himself, and such as many of hia 
schoolfLllows could, no donht, hnie related of him , but I fear I have 
done It no justice, though the stoiy is so i cry charactcnstio that it should 
not be lost. The inimitable manner in which he told it, the glance of 
the ej 0 , the turn of the head, and the light tint plaj ed over his faded 
features, as, one by one, the circumstances came back to him, accora- 
p lined by a thousand bojnsli feelings, that had slept perhaps for years, 
there is no language, not even his own, could conioy to jou , hut you 
can supply them Would that others could do so, w ho had not tlie good 
fortune to know him •—The memorandum (Fiiday, October 21, 1831) is 
as follows — 

“There was a hoy in my class at school, who stood always at the top,* 
nor coidd I with all my clTorls snppLint linn Day came after day, and 
still he kept his place, ’do what I would , till at length I observed that 
when a micslionivas asked him, he always fumbled wnth his fingers at 
a particulu: button in the lower part of Ins waistcoat. To remove it, 
therefore, became expedient m my eyes, and m an evil moment it was 
removed wnth a knife Great was my anxiety to know the success of my 
measure , and it succeeded too w'ell WHien the boy w as again questioned, 
his fingers sought again for the button, but it was not to be louiid In 
fais distress be looked down for it , it w'os to be seen no more than to he 
felt lie stood confounded, and I took possession of his place , nor did 
he ever recover it, or cier, I behove, susjiect wlio was the author of his 
wTong Often in after life has the sight of liim smote me as I passed by 
him ; and often have I resoh cd to make him some reparation , but it 
ended in good resolutions Though I never renew’cd my acquaintance 
with him, I often saw' him, for he filled some nifeiior ofiice m one of the 
courts of law' at Edinhuigh. Poor fellow • I behove lie is dead ; he took 
early to drinking ” 

The Autobiography tells us that his tranelalions in verso from Horace 
and Virgil w ere often approv cd by Dr Adam One of tlicsc little pieces, 
wntten in a weak, boyish somw'l, wntliin pencilled marks stiU visible, 
had been carefully preserved by his motlier , it w'as found folded up in 
a cover inscribed by the old lady — *‘My JFaller'i, first lines, 1782 f 

In the interval before Scott’s entrance at College, he spent some lime 
with his aunt, who now inhabited a cottage at Kelso j but the Memoir, 
I suspect, gives too much extension to that residence — ^wliich may be 
accoimtcd for by his blending w'ltli it a similar visit which he paid to the 
same place during his College vacation of the next yeai 

Some of the features of Miss- Jenny’s abode at Kelso arc alluded to in 
the Memoir, hut the fullest description of it occurs in his “ Essay on 
Landscape Gardenmg” (1828), where he says — A small cottage, adja- 
cent to a heantiful village, the habitation of an ancient maiden lady, was 

* ilr In mg iticlmcs to think that this incident must have occurred during 
Scott’s aUeudance on Luke Praser, not after he went to Dr Adam , and he aKo 
suspects that the lioy refeiTcd to sat at the top not of Uio class, but of Scott’s ow b 
utncli or division of the class 

t See Poems 
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for some time my abode It was situated m a garden of seven or eight 
acres, planted about the beginning of the eighteenth century, by one of 
the Millars related to the author of the Gardeners’ Diotionaiy, or, for 
aught I know, by himself It was full of long straight walks, between 
hedges of yew and hornbeam, uhich rose tall and close on every side 
There were thickets of flowery shrubs, a bower, and an arbour, to which 
access was obtamed through a little maze of contorted walks caflmg itself 
a labynnth In the centre of the bower was a splendid platanus, or 
Onental plane — a huge hill of leaves — one of the noblest specimens of 
that Tegufarly beautiful tree ivluoh I remember to have seen In different 
parts of the garden weie fine ornamental trees, winch had attained great 
size, and the orchard was filled with fruit-trees of the best description 
There were seats and hilly walks, and a banquetmg -house I visited 
this scene lately, after an absence of many years Its air of retreat, the 
seclusion which its alleys afforded, was entirely gone , the huge platanus 
had died, like most of its kind, in the beginning of this century , the 
hedges were cut down, the trees stubbed up, and the whole character of 
'the place so destroyed, that I was glad when I could leave it ” . It was 
under this Platanus that Scott first devoured Percy’s Eehques I re- 
member well being with him, m 1820 or 1821, when he revisited the 
, fnvounte scene, and the sadness of his looks when he discovered that 
“huge hill of leaves” was no more 
To keep up his scholarship while staying at the garden^ he attended 
dnil}', as he informs us, the public school at Kelso, and here he made 
his first acquaintance with a family, two members of which were inti- 
mately connected with the most important literaiy transactions of his 
after life — James Ballantyne, the pruiterof almost all liis'works,and his 
brother John, who had a share m the publication of many of them 
Their father was a respectable tradesman m tlus pretty town The elder 
of the brothers, who did not long survive his lUustrous friend, was kind 
enough to make an exertion on behalf of this uork, ivhile stretched on 
the bed from which he never rose, and dictated a valuable paper of 
memoranda, from wluch I shall here introduce my first extract — 

“I think” (says James Ballantjuie) “it vms in the year 1783, that I 
first became acquainted -with Sir Walter Scott, then a boy about my oivn 
age, at the grammar school of Kelso, of wluch Mr Lancelot Wli^e was 
the rector The impression loft by liis manners was, even at early 
penod, calculated to ue deep, and 1 cannot recall any other lofifanpn m 
uhicli the man and the boy continued to resemble each other so much 
and so long Walter Scott was not a constant schoolfellow at this semi- 
nary , he only attended it for a few weeks during the vacation of the 
Edinburgh High School He was then, as he continued during all liis 
after life to be, devoted to antiquanan lore, and ivas certainly the best 
story-idler I had ei er heard, cither tlien or smcc He soon discovered 
that I was as fond of listening as he himself was of Tclating , and I 
remember it was a thing of daily occurrence,' that after he liad made 
hiinsclf master of his own lesson— I, alas ' bemg still sadly to seek in 
nunc— ho used to wlusper to me, ‘Como, slink over beside mo, Jamie, 
and I’ll tell jou a sloiy ' I well recollect that he had a form or scat 
appropriated to himself, the particular reason of whicli 1 cannot tell, but 
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ho \ras alTOys treated with a peculiar deOTce of respect, not by the boys 
of the different classes merely, but by the venerable Master Lancelot 
himself, who, an absent, grotesque bemg, betwixt six and seven feet high, 
was nevertheless an admirable scholar, and sure to be delighted to find 
any one so well qualified to sympathire wuth him as young Walter Scott , 
and the affectionate ^titude of llie young pupil ivas never intermitted, 
so long as Ins venerable master contmued to live I may mention, in 
passuig, that old llTiale bore, in many particulars, a strong resemblance 
to Dommie Sampson, though, it must be admitted, combimng more 
gentlemanly manners with equal classical lore, and, on the whole, bemg 
a much superior soft of person In the intenuls of school hours, it was 
our constant practice to walk together by the banks of the Tweed, our 
employment contmuing exactly the same, for his stones seemed to be 
q^uite inexhaustible This intercourse contmued during the summers of 
the years 1783-4, but was broken off m 1785-6, when I went mto Edin- 
burgh to College." 
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Is the Minute-hooks of the Society of Wnters to the Signet appe.ir8 
the foUowing entiy — “Edinburgh, 15th May, 1780, Compeared Walter 
Scott, and presented an indenture, dated 31st March last, entered into 
between him and Walter Scott, lus son, for five years fern the date 
thereof, under a mutual penalty of ^0 sterling ” 

An inauspioiouB step this might at first sight apnear in the early 
history of one so strongly predisposed for pursmts ^\lde as the antipodes 
asunder from the diy tcchiucahties of convejancing , but he himself, 1 
behe^ e, was never heard, in his mature age, to express any regret that it 
should haie been taken , and I am connneed, for my part, that it was a 
fortunate one It prei ented him, mdeed, from passing with the usual 
regularity through a long course of Scotch metaphysics, but I extremely 
doubt whether any discipluie could ever have led him to denve either 

E lcasure or profit from studies of that order Ills apprenticeship left 
im time enough, as ne shall find, for contmiung his application to the 
.stores of poetry and romance, and those old chroiuclers, uho to the end 
were his darling liistunons Indeed, if he had wanted any new stimulus, 
the necessity of deiotmg ccitain hours of every day to' a routine of 
drudgery, however it might haic operated on a spml moie prone to 
earth, must have tended to quicken Ins appetite foi “the snect bread 
eaten m secret” But the duties uhich he had now to fulfil n ere, in 
various ways, directly and positn ely heneficial to the development both 
of his gemus and his character It was in the discharge of Ins functions 
as a 'Iratcr’b nppreiitico that he first penetrated into the Iliglilands, and 
toinicd those friendships among the suniniig hcioes of 1745, uliidi laid 
the foundation for one great class of his n oris Even the loss atfraetii e 
parts of hii. neu aotalion v ere calculated to give him a more complete 
in ight uilo the smaller uoikmgs of poor human nature, than can ever 
pcrliaps be gathered from the experience of the legal profession in its 
higher v.olk , the etiquette of the barm Stotkmd, as in England, beiii<r 
a\ u '0 to ijer .on il intercourse bttw cen the ad\ oc.itc and Iils client But) 
finally, and I vill say diicfly, it was to this prosaic discipline tliat he 
oved those habits of steadi, sober diligence, ubicb feu imaginalne 
autbora had ca er before eicinphfied— ami u bicb, uiile-ss llms be.iten into 
lus comiJosition at a ductile stage, cicn be, m all probabihlj , could never 
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have carried into the almost professional exercise of some of the highest 
" and most dchcate faculties of the human mind He spealcs, in not the 
least remarkable passage of the preceding Memoir, as if constitutional 
mdolence had been his portion in common ivith all the members of his 
father’s family T^en Gifford, in a dispute -with Soame Jenyns, quoted 
' Doctor Johnson’s oun confession that he “knew little Greelc," Jenyns 
ansivered, “Yes, young man, but how shall ue know ivhat Johnson 
would have called much Greek?” and Gifford has recorded the deep 
impression which this hint left on his owm mind Wliat Scott would 
have called constitutional diligence, I know not , but surely if indolence 
of any kind had been inherent in his nature, even the tnumph of 
Socrates was not more signal than his 
It wall be, by some of my friends, considered as trivial to lemork on 
such a circumstance ; but the reader who is unacquamted ivitli the pro- 
fe*!Siomd habits of the Scotch lawyeis, may as well be told that the 
Writci^s apprentice receives a certain allowance m money for every page 
he transcribes , and that, as in those days the greater part of the busmess, 
even of ^e suiireme courts, was earned on by means of wnatten papers, a 
ready penman, m a well-employed chamber, could earn in this way enough 
at all events to make a handsome addition to the pocket-money which 
was likely to be thought suitable for a youth of fifteen by such a man os 
the elder Scott Tlie allowance being, I believe, tlirecpence for every 
page contammg a certain fixed numoer of words, wdicn "Walter had 
linished, as he tells us he occasionally did, 120 pages within twenty-four 
hours, his fee would amount to tlurty shillmgs , and in his early letters 
I find lum more than once congratulating himself on having been, by 
some such exertion, enabled to purchase a book, or a com, otherwise be- 
yond lus reach A schoolfellow, who was now, like himself, a Writer’s 
apprentice, recollects the eagerness "witli wdiich he thus made himself 
master of Evans’s Ballads, shortly after their pubhcation , and another 
, ' of tliem, already often refeired to, remembers, m particular, his rapture 
with Meikle’s Gumnor Hall, wduch first appeared in that collection 
“After the labours of the day were ovei,” sajs Mi liiiii", “we often 
w'alkcd in tJie Meadows” (a large field mtcrsected by formal alleys of old 
' trees, adioming George’s Square), “ especially in the nioonhglit nights, 
and he seemed never weary of repeatmg the first sUuiza — 

“ ‘Tlie dews of summer bglit did fill — 

Tlio moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Sih cred the walls of Cnmnor Hall, 

And manj an oik tliat grow tberoby 

I have thought it woith while to preserve these reminiscences of lus 
companions at the time, though ho has himself stated the circnnistance 
in ms Preface to Kenilworth “There is a peiiod in youth,” he there 
says, “when the mere power of numbers has a more strong effect on ear 
and unagmation than in after life At tins season of immature taste, 
the author was greatly delighted with the poems of Mcikle and Lang- 
home, The first stanza of Ciimmor Hall especially had a peculiar en- 
chantment for his youthful ear— the force of which is not jet (1829) 
entiiely spent.” 
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TIius that favourite degy, after having dwelt on. Ins memory and 
imagination for forty years, suggested the subject of one of his noblest 
romances > , 

It IS affirmed by a preceding biographer, on the authority of one of 
these brother-apprentices, that about this period Scott showed him a 
MS poem on The Conquest of Granada, in four books, each amounting 
to about 400 lines, which, soon after it was finished, he committed to the 
flames * As he states in his Essay on the Imitation of Popular Poetiy, 
that, for ten years previous to 1796, when hia first trandation from the 
Gorman was eveented, he had written no verses “ except an occasional 
sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow,” I presume this Conquest of Granada, 
the fruit of his study ol the Guerras Cmlcs, must be assigned to the 
Slimmer of 1786 — or, making allowance for trivial inaccuracy, to the 
next year at latest It was probably composed in imitation of Meikle’s 
Liisiad at all events, we have a very distmct statement, that he made 
no attempts in the manner of the old minstrels, early ns his admiration 
foi them iiad been, until the penod ol lus acquaintance with Burger 
ThuswiUi linn, as with most others, genius bad hazarded many a random 
cllort ere it discov cred the true key-note. Long had 

"Amid the stnngs kis fingers stray’d, 

And an uncert^ warhluig madt,” 

before “ the measure wild ” was caught, and 

"In vai^jmg cadence, soil or strong, 

He swept the soonduig chords along 

His youthful admiration of Lnimhome lias been rendered memoi 

by lus own record of his first and only intcinew with his great pre- 
decessor, Robeit Burns Although the letter in which he nnmtes this 
incident, addicssed to myself in 1827, when I vias writing a short bio- 
graphy of that jjoct, has been often rcpruitcd, it is too uupoitaut foi my 
present purpose to be omitted here 

for Bums” (lie write-s), " I may truly say, Tvrgilmm vuh ianlnm, 
1 was a lad of fifteen in 178b-7, when be came first to Edinburgh, but 
had sense and feebiig enough to be much interested in his poetry, and 
would have given the woild to know him, but I had very little ac- 
quaintance with any literary people, and still less with Uiegentiw of the 
west coiintrj-, the tw o sets that lie most frerniented Mr Thomas Grierson 
nas at that tune a clerk of my father’s He knew Burns, and promised 
to a«k him to his lodgings to dinner, but had no opportmutj to keep his 
w ord, olhcrwi'ie I might liav e seen more of tins distinguished man As 
it was, I saw him one day at the late venerable Frolc'ffior Edgusson’s, 
where llieie were several gentlemen of literary reputalioii, among viliom 
I remember the cnlcbritcd Jilr DugaH Stewart Of course we yonngoters 
sate silent, looked and listened The only thing I remember which w ns 
Tcmarkable in Bums’ manner, was the cflect iiroduccd upon him by a 
print of Bimbuxy’s, rcpitscnting a soldier Ij ing dead on the snow, ins 

** Lift, of Kott, hj Mr Ailau, p 53. 
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dog sitting in misery on the one side, on the other lus ■widow, with a 
chud m her arms These lines were written beneath — 

'Cold on Canadian lulls, or Muiden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent •wept her soldier slaui , 

Bent o’er her habe, hra* eye dissolved in dew. 

The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew, 

Gave the sad presage of his future years. 

The chdd of nusory baptized m teal's ’ 

Bums seemed much affected by the prmt, or rather the ideas which it 
suggested to his mind He actually shed tears He asked whose the 
lines were, and it chanced that nobody but nij self remembered that 
they occur in a half-foigotten poem of Langhorne's, called by the un- 
promising title of “’The Justice of tlie Peace ” I whiqiered my infor- 
mation to a fcend present, who mentioned it to Burns, n ho rewarded 
me with a look and a word, which, though of meie ciiolity, I then 
received and still recollect n ith very great pleasure ■“ 

“ His person u as strong and robust , his manners rustic, not cloivnish , 
a sort of dignified plainness and simphcity^, which received part of its 
effect perhaps from one’s knowledge of Ins c\ti”iordmary talents Iljs 
features are represented in Mr Nasm-^th’s picture, but to me it coinejs 
the idea that tuey are diniimslicd as if seen m perspective I think lus 
countenance nas more massive than it looks in any of the portraits I 
would have taken tlie poet, had I not known what he was, for a very 
sagacious country farmer ot the old Scotch school— r c , none of your 
modem agriculturists, who keep Lihoiirers foi their driitlgcr}’’, hut the 
douce gudeman who held his own plough There was a strong cvprc'ssion 
of sense and shrewdness in all Iik lineaments , the eye alone, I think, 
indicated the poetical chaiacter and tempeiamcnt It u .is laigo and of 
a daik cast, and glow ed (I say literally glowd) when he spoke w ith 
feehng or intcicst I never saw such anothci ej e in a human head, 
though I have seen the most distinguished men in my time His 
convci-sation e-^pressed perfect self-confidence, wilhont the shghtest 
presumption imong the men who weie the most learned of then tune 
and country, he expressed Imnself w’llli perfect fiimness, but without 
the least intrusive fonvardnesi , and when he differed in opinion, he 
did not hesitate to express it firmly, jet at the same tune with modesty. 
I do not remember any part of lus conversation distinctly enough to 
he quoted, nor did I ever see hmi again, except in the street, where he 
did not xecogiiiite me, as 1 could not expect he should He w .ts much 
caressed m Edinburgh, hut (considerum what literary emoluments Imve 
been smcc lus day) llie efforts made for his relief w ere extrenielj trilling 
“ I remember on tbis occasion I mention, I thought Burns’ acquaint- 
ance with Enghsh poetiy was rather limited, and also, that Iniung 
tw enty times' the ahibtics of Allan Il.ams.ay and of Eeiguson, he talked 
of them "With too much humility as his models , there was doubtless 
national predilection in his estun.ate ” 

I need not remark on tiie extent qf knowledge, and justice of taste, 
exemphfied in this early measurement of Burns, both .as a student of Eng- 
lish literature and as a Scottish poet. The pimt, oi er which Scott saw 
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Bums shed tears, is still in the possession of Dr Fergusson’s family, and 
I had often hea^ him tell the storj', in the room -where the precious 
relic hangs, hefore I requested him to set it down in ivritmg — how little 
anticipating the use to which I should ultimately apply it ! , ' 

His intimacy with Adam (now Sir Adam Fergusson) tt as lus first means 
of introduction to the higher literary society of Edinbui^h, and it was 
very prohahly to that connexion that he owed, among the rest, his ac- 
quaintance with the blind poet BlacMoclc, whom Johnson, twelve years 
earlier, “behold with reverence” We have seen, however, that the 
venerable author of Douglas was a friend of his own parents, and had ' 
noticed him even in his infancy at B ith John Home now inhabited ji 
nlla at no great distance from Edmbiimh, and there, all through his 
Young days, Scott was a frequent guest. Nor must it be foigotten tliat 
Ills uncle. Dr Kutherford, mlientcd nnicli of the general accomphshinenls 
as well as the professional reputation of his father, and that it was be- 
neath that roof he saw, sci'eral years before this. Dr Cortivnght, then in 
the enioyment of some fame as a poet In this family, indeed, ho had 
more than one hind and strenuous enconrager of his early literary tastes, 
as will be shoivn abundantly when we reach cert.iin relics of Ins com- 
spondcncc with lus mother’s sister, Miss Chiistion Entherfonl Dr 
Rutherford’s good-natured remonstrances with him, as a boy, foi reading 
at hieakfast,aie well icmcmbered,andw illromind my reader of a similar 
trait in tlio pivciiile manners both of Burns and B^ron, nor was this 
habit ciitucly laid aside oven m Scott’s adianccd age 
If ho is quite acciirilo iii rofciiiiig his hrst acquaintance with the 
Highlands to lus fifleciilh j ear, this inudent also belongs to the iind. 
•season of Ins aiipieiilicoslup Uis father had, among a i ither iiiiineroiis 
list of Iligldonu clients, Alexander Stewart, of Imcrnahjle, an enthu- 
siastic Jacobite, who had survived to recount, in secure ami vigorous old 
age. Ins active experiences in the insurrections both of 1715 and 1745 
He had, it appears, attracted Walter’s attention and admiration at a very 
eaily date , lor he speaks of having “seen him in arms” and heard him 
“exult in the piospect of drawing his claymore once mote before he 
died,’ when Paul Jones threatened a descent on Edinhujp[h , which tran«- 
action occurred in September, 1779 Invernnbjle, as Scott adds, was 
the onlj person w ho seemed to have rotaincd possession of lus cool senses 
at the period of that disgraceful alarm, and olFcrcd the magistrates to 
collect as inanj Highlanders ns would suflicc for cutting off any pait of 
the pirate’s crew that might venture in quest of pluiulci into a citj full 
of high bouses and narrow lanes, and eiery way well cidculaled for de- 
fence The eager delight with winch the young apprentice now listened 
to the talcs of this fine old man’s early da\s produced an imitation to 
hm residence among the mountains, and to this excni’siou ho prob ibly 
devoted the few weeks of an antiiinnal vacation — whellicr in 1780 or 
1787, It is of no great consequence to ascertain 
1 need not quote the nunieroiis pass.iges scattered over lus w ntmgs, 
both earR and late, in winch he dwells with fond affection on the cln- 
valious diameter of Invenialn Ic — the delight wuth w Inch ho heard the 
s ctemn describe Ins broadsw ord duel w itb Hob Ro\ — ^liis campaigns with 
Maraud Charles Edword^^nd his long seclusion (ns pictured in the 
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etory of Bradwardme) ■witliiuarocky cave situated not far from his own 
house, wlnle it was gamsoned by a party of Enghsh soldiers, after the 
'battle of GuUoden Here, too, still survived the trusty henchman who 
had attended the chieftain in many a bloody field and perilous escape, 
the same "gnm-lookmg old Higlilander” who was in the act of cutting 
down Colonel lYhitefoord uuth his Lochaber axe at Prestonpans when 
his master arrested the blow — ^an incident to wlucli Inveinaliyle owed 
his life, and we are indebted for another of the most stidcmg pages in 


‘VVaverley. 

That he entered with ready real into such professional busmess as in- 
ferred Highland expedibons mlh comrades who had Icnown Bob Boy, 
no one mil think stmnge , but moie than one of Ins biographeis allege, 
that in the ordinary indoor fagging of the chamhoi m George’s Squaic, 
he was aluays an unwiUmg, and rarely an cfiitient, assistant Their 
addition that he often played chess mth one of his companions in the 
oflicc, and had to conceal the board with precipitation when the old gen- 
tleman’s footsteps nere heard on the staircase, is, I do not doubt, tiue , 
and we may lememher along u ith it his on n insinuation that his father 
was sometimes poring in his seciet nook over Spottiswoodo or ^YodlOW 
when Ins apprentices supposed him to be deep in Dirleton’s Doubts or 
Stair’s Decisions But the Memoir of 1808, so candid — indeed, more 
than candid — as to many juvenile irregularities, contains no confession 
that supports the broad assertion to much I have alluded , nor can I 
easily heueve, that w’lth his aflection for his father, and that sense of duty 
which seems to have been inherent m Ins character, and, lastly, with the 
evidence of a most severe trnming in mdustry winch the habits of bis 
alter life presented, it is at all dcsei vmg of sei lous acceptation His mere 
handwiiting, indeed, continued, durmg the whole of lus prime, to afford 
most stnkmg and irresistible proof how completely he must have sub- 
mitted himself for some very considerable period to the mechanical dis- 
ciphne of his father’s office It spoke to months after months of this 
humble toil, as dislmctly as the illegible scrawl of Lord BjTon did to his 
seK-mnstership from the hour that he left Harrow^ There are some httle 
techmeal tricks, such as no gentleman who has not been subjected to a 
similar regimen ever can fall into, which he practised invanably while 
composing lus poetry, wdiich appear not imfrequently on the SISS of lus 
best novels, and wluch now and then dropped mstmctivelyfrom lus pen, 
even in the private letters and dianes of lus closuig years I allude par- 
ticulaily to a sort of flourish at the bottom of the page, originally, I 
presume, adopted in engrossing as a safeguard against the intrusion of a 
torged line between the legitimate text and the attesting signature He 
w'as qiutc sensible that tins ornament might as w'ell he dispensed with , 
and Ins family often heard him mutter, after mvoliintarily perforimng 
it, “ There goes the old shop again ‘ ” 

I dw ell on this innttcr, because it was always lus favounte tenet, in 
contradiction to what he called the cant of sonneteers, that there is no 
necessary connection between gemus and an aversion or contempt for any 
of the common duties of hfc , he thought, on the contrary, that to spend 
some fair portion of e\ cry day in any matter-of-fact occupation is good 
for the higher faculties themsclics in the upshot. In a w'ord, from he- 
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ginmng to end, he piqued himself on being a man of business ; and did 
— ^with one sad and memorable exception— whatever the ordinary course 
of things threw in his way, in exactly the husmess-like fashion which 
might have been expected 6om the son of a thoroughbred old Clerk to 
the Signet, who had never deserted his father’s profession 
In the winter of 1788, however, his apprentice habits were exposed to 
a new danger , and irom that date I believe them to have undergone a 
considerable change. He was then sent to attend the lectures of the 
Professor of Civil Law m the TJmversity, this course fornung part of the 
usual professional education of Writers to the Signet, as well as of Ad- 
vocates For some time his companions, when in Edinburgh, had been 
chiefly, almost solely, his brother apprentices and the derks in his 
father’s olBce He had latterly seen comparatively little even of the 
better of his old High School friends, such as Fergusson and Irving — 
for though botli of these also were Wnters’ apprentices,. they had been 
indentured to other masters, and each had naturally formed new mti- ' 
macies -mtliin his own chamber The Cml Law class brought him again 
into daily contact inth both Innng and Fergusson, as wdl as others of 
his earher acquaintance of the higher ranks , but it also led lum into 
the society of some young gentlemen previously unknown to him, who 
had from the outset been dcstmed for the bar, and whose conversation, 
tmotured with certam prejudices natural to scions of what he calls in 
Eedgauntlet the SeoUtsh noblesse de la sole, soon banished from his mind 
every thought of ultimately adhering to the secondary brancli of Uie 
law. He found these future banisters oultivatmg general literature 
without any apprehension that sudi elegant pursuits could be regarded 
by any one as interfeiing with the proper studies of their professional 
career , justly beheving, on the contrary, that for the higher class of 
forensic exertion some acquamtance uith almost every branch of science 
and letters is a neccssaiy preparative He contrasted their' liberal 
aspirations, and the encouragement uluch these received m their do- 
mestic circles, with the narrou er news which predominated in lus oivn 
home, and resolved to gratify his ambition by adoptmg a most procanous 
walk in life, instead of adhenng to that in which he might have counted 
ivith perfect security on the early attainment of pecuniarj* mdependence 
This resolution appears to have been foreseen by Ins father, long before 
It was announced m terms , and the handsome manner m which the old 
gentleman conducted himsdf upon the occasion is remembered with 
dutiful gratitude m the precedmg Autobiography 
Tlie most important of these new alliances was the mbmate friendship 
virhich he now formed with Wilham Cleik of Eldin, of whose pou erful 
talents and extensive accoi^lishmcnts we shall hereafter meet with 
many enthusiastic notices It was in company with this gentleman that 
he entered the debating societies described in his jMcmoir , through him 
he soon became linked in the closest mtimacy with George Cranstoun 
Oiou Lord CorehousiO, Geoige Abercromby (now Lord Abercromby), 
Sir Patrick Murray of Ochtertyre, John James Edmonstone of Hewton, 
Patrick Murray of Simprin, and a group of other v oung men, all high in 
b^h and connexion, and all remarkable in early life for the qualities 
whiui aftcrnardE led them to eminent station, or adorned it. The m* 
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Iroclviclbii to tlicir scvtnil fannlies is alhulcd to bj* Scott as liaMnc* 
opened to him abundantlj ceitain advant'»'»f''>, i\hich no one could have 
been more qualified to improio,but fromubicli lie bad lutlicrto been in 
great measure dclwTied in consequence of the retired habits of lmi«ircnts 
Mr Clerk sais that he had been struck from the fust d.ij he entered 
the ft\il Law class-room with somcllung odd and i*cnnrlvnbIo m Scott's 
appearance ; nhat this fcomttluiig was lie cannot now rcc.dl, but he re* 
members lolling bis conijwiiiiou some time alteni iids that be lliougbt 
lie looked lihc a hanlhoy-jitaycr Stott was amused w itb this notion, as 
he bad never touebed any music d instrument of anv hind ; but I fiincj 
Ins fiicnd bad been wnlduiig a ceilnm noticeable, but altogclbcr in- 
descnbablc, play of the iijiper lip wbtn in an abstracted mood 11c 
rallied Walter, he says, dm mg one of their first c\cning walks together, 
on the slot enliiio«s of his dross , he wore a pair of cortluroj breeches, 
much pbred hy the rubbing of liis stalT, wbuli be immcdiatelj floim-dicd 
and Kud, “ Thm bo pood eiioiipb for drinking lu , let us go and lm^ c 
some ojslers in tlio Covenant Close ” 

Couvivuil Inbits wcie tben indulged among the joiing men of Edin* 
biurgb, wbetber students of law, writers, or barnsterSj to an e\tcnt now* 
bnppilj uiiknoini, and this anecdote recalls some striking hints on that 
subject which occur m Scott’s brief Autobiograplij That he partook 
proluhclt in the jiucmlo bacchanalia of that dm, and continued to take 
a plcutiKil share in such jollities down to the lime of Ins niariinpc, arc 
facta worthy of homg distinctly slated— for no man m iiiafuro life was 
more habiUially averse to every sort ol uitcmpci inco He could, when 
1 first knew him, swallow a grcit quantity of wane without heuig at all 
Visibly disonlerod hy it; hut nothing short of some aery jviiticiilav 
occasion could ever induce liiiii to put this strength of Iicad to a tiial ; 
and I have hewl him many times utter wowls which no one in the daja 
of Ins j oiithfiil tcmptalum can be the w orsc for remembering — “ Depend 
upon It, of all vices drinking is llio most mconipaliblo with gicatness” 
The liaclmcssof his conversation, the stiaiige variety ol Ina know- 
ledge, and, above all, perhap'', the portentous teiiacitv of his ineiiioiy, 
riveted more and nunc Clerk’s attention, and commanded the w'ondcv ol 
all Ins new* allies , hut of Ihcso cvliaonlnmry* gifts Scott himself ap- 
peared to he little conscious ; or at least he impressed them all ns attach- 
ing infinitely greater cojisoqiicnco (exactly ns had been the c.isc wuth 
him in the days of the Cow gate Port and tlio UUk nine stem) to feats of 
pergonal agility and prowess William Clerk’s hrothei James, aniid- 
slnpmau in the navy*, happened to come home from a cruise in the 
Mediterranean shortly after this acquaintance hegaii, and Scott and the 
sailor became almost at sight “sworn hrolhers ” In orclci* to cumplcic Ins 
time under the late Sir Alexander Coclnanc, wdio was then on the Leith 
station, James Clerk obtained the command of n lugger, and the young 
friends often made little excursions to sen with him “ The fiist time 
Scott dined on hoard,” says William Clerk, “ive mot before cmbaiking 
at a tavern in Leith — it was a largo parly, mostly midslupinen, and 
slrangcTs to him, and our host, introtlucmg his landsmen guests, sjiid, 
’ My brother j’oii know, gentlemen , as for 1 fr, Scott, innyhaps you may 
take him for a poor laraiter, but be is llie first to begin a 'row*, and tlio 
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last to end it which eulogium he confirmed ivith some of the expletives 
of Tom Pipes "^len, many years afterwards, Cleric read The Pirate, 
he was startled by the resurrection of a hundred traits of the tabletalk 
of this lugger , but the author has since traced some of the most slnlnn" 
passages in that noiel to his recollection of the almost childish period 
ulien he hung on his omi brother Eobert’s stones about Eodney’s battles 
and the haunted icys of the West Indies 
One morning Scott called on deik, and, exhibiting his stick aU cut 
and marked, told him ho had been attacked in the streets the night be- 
fore by three fellows, against whom he had defended himself for anliour, 
“ Ey Shrewsbury clock 1 ” said his friend “ No,” says Scott, snnhng, 
“ by the Tron ” But thenceforth, adds Mr Cloik, and for tiventy j ears 
after, lie called his waiting stick by the name of “Slircusbiuy ” 

With tliesc comrades Scott now resumed, and pushed to a mucli greater 
extent, his early habits of wandering over the countiy in quest of castles 
and other remains of antiquity, his passion for iiliich derived a new im- 
pulse from the conversation of the celebrated John Clerk of Eldm,t 
the father of liis friend AVilliam Clerk well remembers his father telling 
a stoiy which was introduced in due time in The Antiquary Wliile he 
Mas visiting his grandfather, Sir John Clerk, at Diimcrieff, in Dumfries- 
shire, many j ears before this time, the old baronet earned some Enghsh 
viituosos to sec a supposed Eoman camp, and on his exclaiming at a 
pirtioiihr spot, "this 1 take to have been the Praitoniim,” a herdsman, 
•who stood by, answered, "Prmtonum here, Praitonum there, 1 made it 
wi’ a ilaiightcr spade" J Many traits of the elder Clerk were, his son 
has no doubt, embroidered on the character of George Constable in the 
composition of Jonathan Oldbuck The old gentleman’s enthusiasm for 
antiquities uas often ployed on by these young fnends, but more eflectu- 
ally by his eldest son, John Clerk (Lonl Eldm), who, having a great 
genius for art, used to amuse himself v itli inanufactiimg mutilated heads, 
11 Inch, after being buried foi a convement time in the ground, were ac- 
cidentally discoveied m some fortunate hour, and received by the laird 
M ith great honour as valuable accessions to his museum § 

On a fishing excursion to a loch near Hoiigatc, among the Moorfoot 
Hills, Scott, Clerk, Irnng, and Abercromby spent tlie night at a little 
public house kept hy one Mrs Maigaret Dods When St. Eonan’s Well 
was pubhshed, Clerk, meeting Scott in the street, observed, “That’s an 
old name , surely I have met with it somewhere before ” Scott smiled, 
s_id, “ Don’t yon remember How gate and passed on .The name alone, 
however, was taken fiom the Howgate hostess 
At one of their dnnkmg bouts of those days, William Clerk, Sir P 

• "Diniia steer him," sijsllolibie Elliot, "yomaj OiinlwBlshie’shut'ilnniifcr, 
but I waiTaiil > t, gnppie for CTippie, he ’ll gar the blue blood spin frao your nails , 
his baud ’s like a smith’s vice " — /Ifaed. /hoar/— It avtrlct/ Abtefe, vol ix p 202 
t Author of the famous E'lsay on Dividing the Lmo in Sea Eights 
t Compare Tlie Antiqinrj, vol i p 49 

§ Tlie most remarkable of these antique heads was so highly appreciated by 
another distmguisbcd connoisseur, the late Earl of Buchan, that he earned it off 
from Mr Clerk's niusenin, and presented jt to the Scottish Sociotv of Anliquories 
— »a rhoso collection, no doubt, it mav still he admired 
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Murray, Edmonstonc, and Abcrcromby bem" of tbo party, tbe sitting 
prolonged to' a very late liour, and Scott Ml asleep Wlien he awoke, 
his friends succeeded in convincing him that he had sung a song in the 
course of the evening, and sung it extremely well How must these 
gentlemen Imve cliuckled when they read Eraiik Osbaldistone’s account 
of lus revels m the old haU ' — It has even been reported by maligners 
that I sung a song -tthile under this vinous influence , but as I remember 
notlimg of it, and never attempted to turn a tune in all my life, cither 
before or suice, I would wnllingiy hope there is no actual foundation for 
the caluuiuy ”* 

On one of Ins first long walks with Clerk and others of the same set, their 
pace bemg about four miles an hour, was found rather too much for 
■Scott, and he offered to contiact for llirce, which measure wns thence- 
forth considered as the legal one At this rate they often continued to 
wander from five in the morning till eight in the evening, lialting for 
such refreshment at midday as any village alehouse might afford On 
many occasions, however, they had stretched so far into tlie country, that 
Uiey w ere obliged to be absent fioin home all night , and though great 
w'as the alarm which the first occurrence of this soit created in Qcoige’s 
Square, the family soon got accustomed to such things, and little notice 
was taken even tliougli Walter remained away for the better part of a 
week I have heard him laugh heartily ovei the recollections of one 
protracted excursion, towards the close of which the party found them- 
selves a long day’s walk — tliiity miles, I think — from Edinburgh, with- 
out a single sixiience left among them “ We w'ere put to our shifts ’* 
said he , “ but w'c asked evciy now and then at a cottage door for a drink 
of water, and one or two of the goodwives, observing our wom-out look§, 
brought forth milk in place of water — so ivitli that, and hips and haws, 
we came in little the worse ” His father met him w'lth some impatient 
questions as to what he had been bvuig on so long, for the old man w ell 
knew how scantily Ins pocket w'as supplied “ Pretty inudi like tlie young 
ravens," answ ered he “ I only ivished I had been as good a player on the 
flute as poor George Primrose in The Vicar of Wakefield if 1 had lus 
art, I should like nothing better than to tramp like him from cottage 
to cottage over the w'oild ’’ — “ 1 doubt,” said the giai e Clerk to the Signet, 
" I greatly doubt, sir, you were bom for nae better than a gangrel scrape- 
gut ” Some allusions to leproaches of this kuid occur in the Memoir, and 
we find others in letters subsequent to lus admission at the bar 

The debating club foimed among these young fiiends at tins era of their 
studies w’as called The Literary Society, and is not to be confounded with 
the more cdebiatcd Speculative Society, which Scott did not join for two 
years later At The Lttei ary he qiokc frequently, and \eiy amusingly 
and sensibly, but w as not at all numbereo. among the most brilliant 
members He had a world of knowledge to produce , but he had not 
acquired the art ol arranging it to the best advantage m a continued ad- 
dress , nor, indeed, did he ever, I think, except under the influence of 
stron" personal fechng, eien when years and fame had given hun full 
confidence in hunselt, exhibit upon any occasion the powers of oral 

* Rob Roy, Waicrlcy Noicls, vol mi p 1S2 
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eloquence His antiquaiian information, however, supphed many an in* 
terestmg feature in these evenings of discussion Be had already dabbled 
in Anglo-Saxon and the Norse Sagas in his Essay on Imitations of 
Popular Poetry he alludes to these studies as having facihtatcd his ac- 
quisition of German But he wns deep especially in Eordun and Wyn- 
toun, and all the Scotch cliromcles , and his friends reivarded by 
the honourable title of Duns Scotus 

A smaller society, formed mth less ambitious newsl originated in a 
nde to Pennycuik, the scat of the head of Mr ClerlA ftmuly, -whose 
elegant hospitalities are recorded in the Memoir Tins was caUed, by 
way of excellence, The Club, and I believe it is continued under the same 
name to this day Here, too, Walter had his sdbnguelj and — ^his cor- 
duroy breeches, I presume, not being as yet worn outfit was GoTmd 
Grogg* 

It appears from James Ballantyne’s memoranda, that having been very 
early bound apprentice to a solicitor in Kelso, he had no intercourse with 
Scott dunng the three or four years that followed their companionship 
at the school of Lancelot Wliale , but Ballantyne was now sent to spend 
a -winter in Edinburgh for the completion of his professional education, 
and in the course of his attendance on the Scots Law class, became a 
member of a young Teviotdale dub, where Walter Scott sduom failed 
to msiko his appearance They supped together, it seems, once a month ; 
and here, as in the associations above mentioned, good fellowship was 
often pushed beyond the hmits of modem indulgence The stnet inti- 
macy between Scott and Ballantyne was not at this time renewed — their 
avocations prevented it 

It was about 1790, according to Mr William Clerk, that Scott was ob- 
served to lay aside that carelessness, not to say slovenliness, as to dress, 
which used to furnish matter for joking at the beginning of tlieir acquaint- 
ance He now did himself more justice in these little mattei’s, became 
fond of mixing in general female society, and, as his fiicnd evpiesses it, 
“began to set up for a squire of dames ” 

His personal appearance at this tune was not unengaging A ladj of 


* “Tlie members of The Club used to meet on Fridny orcnings in a room in 
Camibber’s Close, from -nhich some of them usual!} adjourned to sup at an oyster 
tavern ui the same neighbourhood In after life those of them who chanced to be 
m Edinburgh dined together twice every year, at the close of tho ivinter and summer 
sessions of the Law Courts , and during thirti years Sir Walter was very rarely 
absent on these occasions It ivas also a nilo, that when any momher received an 
appointment or promotion, he should give a dinner to his old associates , and they 
had accordingly two such dinners from him — one when ho became Shenlfof Sclkirk- 
sliirc, and another when he w ns named Clerk of Session I'ho original membtrs 
were, m number, nmeteen— viz , Str Waller Scoil, Mr William Clerk, Sir A. Fcr 
cussQQ) Mr James Kdmonsioncj Mr Qcoi^e Aborcromby (31x>rd AbeTcroiuby)i Mr 
I) Boylo (now Lord Justice Clerk), Mr James Glassford (Advocate), Mr James 
Ferguson (Clerk of Session), Mr David Monv-penny (Lord Ritmllly), Mr Robert 
Davidson (Professor of Law at Glasgow), Sir WiUiam Bao, Bart Sir Patnek Murray, 
Bart , Damd Douglas (Lord Rcston), Mr Murray of Simprin, Mr Montoath of 
Closotmin, Mr ArehiJald MQler (son of Pmfeasor Miller), Barm JReden, a Hano 
Tonan , tho Ilonourable Thomas Vwglas, afterwords Eorl of Selkirk, and John 
Imug Esoopt tho flvo whoso names are underlined, these original members nro 
all e*lll alive -~£eiterfirom Mr Irving, dated September, 1836 
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high rank, who w cU remembers him in the Old Assembly Booms, says, 
"Young Walter Scott was a comely creature" He had outgrown the 
sallowiicss of early ill health, and had a fresh brilhant complexion His 
eyes were clear, open, and uell set, with a changeful radiance, to winch 
teeth of the most perfect regulantj' and whiteness lent their assistance, 
while the noble expanse and elevation of the brow gave to the whole 
aspect a dignity far above the charm of mere features His smile was 
alwxiys dcughtful , and I can easily fancy the peculiar intermixture of 
tenderness and gravity with playful innocent hilanty and humour in 
the expression, as being w ell calculated to fix a fair lady ’s eye His figuic;, 
excepting the blemish in one limb, must in those days have been emi- 
nently handsome , tall, much above the usual standard, it w as cast in tl p 
very mould of a young Hercules, the head set on with singular grace, the 
throat and chest after tlie truest model of the antique, the hands delicately 
finished, the whole outline that of extraordinaiy vigour, without as yet 
a touch of duinsincss Wlien he had acqmred a little facility of manner, 
his conversation must have been such as could have dispensed with any 
extenor advantages, and certainly’ brought swift forgiveness for the one 
unkindness of nature I have heard him, m talliing of this part of his 
life, say', ivith an arch simplicity of look and tone w Inch those who were 
familiar with him can fill in for themseh es, " It was a proud night with 
me when I first found that a pretty young woman could think it worth 
her while to sit and talk wnth me, hour after hour, in a comer of the 
ball-room, while all the world were capermg m our -view " 

I believe, how'ever, that the "pretty young woman" here specially 
alluded to had occupied liis attention long before he ever appeared in 
the Edinburgh Assembly Booms, or any of his friends took note of him 
ns " settuig up for a squire of dames ” I have been told that their ac- 
quaintance began in the Greyfnars’ Churcliyard, whore ram beginmng 
to fall one Sunday as the congregation w’ere dispersmg, Scott happened 
to offer his umbrella, and the lender bemg accepted, so escorted hci to 
hei residence, which proved to be at no great distance from his owm To 
roliini from chiircli togetber bad, it seems, grown into sometbrng hke a 
custom, before they met in society, Mrs Scott bemg of tbe party It 
then appeared that she and the lady’s mother had been companions m 
their youth, though, both hvmg secludedly, they bad scarcely seen each 
other for many years , and the two matrons now renewed tneir former 
intercourse But no acqnamtance appears to have existed between the 
fathers of the young people, until tlimgs had aihanccd m appearance 
further than met the approbation of the good Clerk to tbe Signet 
Being aware that the ybung lady, who was very highly connected, 
had prospects of forlimo far above his son’s, the upright and honourable 
man conceived it bis duty to give her parents wariung that he observed 
a degree of mtimaoy which, if allowed to go on, might mvolve the parties 
in future pam and disappointment He had heard his son t^ of a 
contemplated excursion to the port of the country' in which his neigh- 
bour’s estates lay, and not doubting that Walter’s real object w as different 
firom that wlucli he atmoimced, introduced birasclf wulli a fianlc state- 
ment that be wished no such affair to proceed wntbout the express sanction 
of those most mterested m tbe happiness of persons as yet too yoimg to 
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calculate consequences for themselves Tlie northern baronet had lieard 
nothing of the young apprentice’s intended excursion, and appeared to 
treat the wliolc business very li^tly. He thanlced Mr Scott for his 
scrupulous attention — ^but added, uiat he believed he iras mistaken , and 
this paternal interference, which 'Walter did not hear of till long after- 
■n ar^, produced no change in his relations with the object of his ^wing 
attachment. 

I ha^e neither the power nor the nish to give in detail the sequel of ' 
this stoiy It IS snlTicient to say, that after he had tlirough sei era! long 
years nourished the dream of on ultimate union with this lady, his hopes 
terminated in her bemg married to a gentleman of the higliest duiracter 
to nhom some affectionate allusions occur in one of the greatest of his 
u'orks, .and who lived to act the piirt of a most generous fnend to his 
early rival tlironghout the anxieties and distresses of 182G and 1827 I 
jn.ay add, that I have no doubt this imfortunate passion, besides one good 
effect alre.'idy adverted to, had a powerful influence in nemng Scott’s 
mind for the sedulous diligence with which he pursued Ins proper legal 
studic'’, as described in his Memoir, during the two or three years that 
preceded his call to the bar 

On the 4th Januaiy, 1791, Scott was admitted a member of The Specu- 
lative Society, whore it h.ad, long before, been the custom of those about 
to be called to the bar, and those w'ho, after assuming the gown, were left 
in possession of leisure by the solicitors, to train or exorcise themselves 
in the arts of elocution .ind debate From tune to time eadi member 
produces an essay, and liis treatment of liis subject is then discussed by 
the conclave Scott’s essays w ere, for November, 1791, “ On the Ongin 
of the Feudal Sv stem , ” for the 14th Febru.ary, 1792, “ On the Authenti- 
city of Ossi.an’s Poems , ” and on the lltli December of the same year, he 
read one “ On the Ongin of the Scandmavian Mytliology ” 

He took, for several winters, an ardent interest in this society Very 
soon after Ins admission (18tli January, 1791), he was elected their libra- 
rian , and m the November follow iiig he became .also their seoreUry and 
treasurer, all which appoinlinents indicate the reliance placed on his 
careful habits of business, the linit of liis chamber education The 
mmutes kept in his handvmting attest the stnet legulanty of his atten- 
tion to the small affairs, literary and financial, of the club , but they show 
also, as do all his early letters, a strange carelessness in spelling His 
con'-tant good temper softened the asperities of debate , while his multi- 
f 11 lous lorn, and the quaint humour with w Inch he enliv ciicd its display, 
in.adc him more a favourite as a weaker than some whose xioweis of 
rhctoiic weic far above his 

Lord Jeffrey remembers being stniek, the first night he spent at the 
Specul.ativ e, walh the singular appearance of the secrctiry, w ho sat gravely 
,it tliehottoin of the table in a huge woollen nightcap , and when the 
president took the chair, pleaded a l«d toothache as lus apology for coniuig 
into that worshipful assembly m such a "portentous maclune” He read 
that lught an ess.iv on ballads, w hich so much interested the now member 
that he requested to be introduced to him Mr Jeflrey c.allcd on lum 
next evening, and found him “in a small den, on the sunk floor of lus 
fttthcPs house in George’s Square, surrounded with dmgy books.” from 
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Avliicli they Jiiljoimied to a tavern, and Btipped togetlier Snch "was tlie 
coxnxnencenient of an acqnamtaOice, which by degrees ripened into fnend* 
slup, between the two most distinguished men of letters whom Edinburgh 
produced in their tune I may add here the descnption of that early 
den, with which I am favoured by a lady of Scott’s family “'Walter 
had soon begun to collect out-of-the-way things of all sorts lie had more 
boohs than shelves ; a small pamted cabmet, with Scotch and Eoman 
coins m it, and so forth A claymore and Lochaber axe, given Trim by 
old Inveniahyle, mounted guard onahttle print of Pnnee Charlie , and 
Broughton's Saucer was hooked up against the wall below it ” Such was 
the germ of the magnificent hbrary and musnm of Abbotsford , and such 
were the “new reamis” in which he, on takmg possession, had arranged 
Ins little paraphernalia about him “with all tne feehngs of novelty and 
liberty " Smee those days the habits of hfe in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, 
have imdergone many changes, and the “ convement parlour” in which 
Scott first ^owed Jcifrey his collections of minstrelsy, is now, in all pro- 
bability, thought hardly good enough for a menial’s sleeping-room 

But I have forgotten to explain Broughton's Saucer We read of Mr 
Saunders Eairford, that though “an elder of the kirk, and of course zealous 
for King George and the Government,” yet, having “many clients and 
connexions of busmess among families of opposite political tenets, he was 
particularly cautious to use all the conventional phrases which the civility 
of tlic time had devised as an admissible mode of language betwixt the 
two parties Thus he spoke sometimes of the Chevaher, but never either 
of the Pj nice, whidi would have been sacnficing his oivn prmciples, or 
of the Pretender, which would have been offensive to those of others 
Again, he usually designated the Eebellion as the affair of 1745, and spoke 
of any one engaged in it as a iierson u ho had been out at a certain period 
— so that, on the uliolc, he was much liked and respected on all sides 
All this was true of hlr Walter Scott, W S , but 1 have often heard his 
' sou tell an anecdote of him w hicli he du ell on mth particular satisfaction, 
as illustrative of the man, and of the difficult tune through whidi he had 
lived 

Mrs Scott’s uuios'ty was stion^y excited one autumn by the regular 
appearance, at a ccitain hour every evening, of a sedan chair, to deposit 
a person carefully niuillcd u j» in a mantle, who was immediately ushered 
into her lui'sband’s private room, and commonly reinamed with him there 
until long after the usual hed-tune of tins orderly family Mr Scott 
answered her reijcalcd inq[umes with a vagueness which initated the 
ladv’s feeluigs nioic and more , until, at last, she could hear the thing 
no longer , but ope evening, pist as she heard the hell ring as for the 
stiunger’s chair to tarrj him olfj she made her appearance intlim the for- 
bidden parlour with a salver in hm hand, observing, that she thought 
the gentlemen had sat so long they would he the better of a dish of tea, 
and had ventiurad accordingly to bimg some for their acceptance The 
stranger, a person of distmgnislied appearance, and nchly dressed, bowed 
to the ladv, and accepted a cup , but her busbaud kmt Ins brows"aud 
- refused very coldly to luitakc the rcfrebhmeut A moment aftcruarda 


* Bcdgavmtlet. vol i p 214 
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the Tisitor withdrew — and ITr Scott, lifting up the window-sash, took 
the cup, which he had left empty on the table, and tossed it out upon 
the pavement The lady exclaimed for her china, but was put to silence 
by her husband’s saying, “ I can forgive your little curiosity, madam, but 
you must pay the penalty I may admit into my house, on a piece of 
business, persons wholly unworthy to be treated as gnpts by my wife 
Neither lip of me nor of mme comes after Mr Murray of Brou^iton’s." 

This was the unhappy man who, after attendmg Pnnee Charles Stuart 
os his secretary throughout the greater part of his expedition, condescended 
to redeem his own life and fortune by bearmg evidence against the noblest 
of Ills late master’s adherents, when 

“Pitied by gentle hearts Kilmarnock died-- 
Tbe brave, Balmenno, were on thy side ” 

IVlien first confronted with the last-named peer before the Privy Council 
in St James’s, the prisoner was asked, “ Do yon know this w itness, my 
lord ? ” “ Not I," answered Balmenno , “ I once knew a person w lio bore 
tlie designation of Murray of Broughton, but that was a gentleman Md 
a man of honour, and one that could hold up his head ' ” 

The saucer belongmg to Broughton’s teacup had been preserved, and 
Walter, at a very early penod, made pnze of it One can fancy young 
^an Fairford pomting sij^uficantly to the rehc when Mr Sounders w'as 
vouchsafing him one of his customary lectures about listening ivith un- 
seemly sympathy to “the blowing, bleezmg stones which the Hielaiid 
gentlemen told of those troublous tunes 
Mr Clerk assures me that nothmg could be more exact (excepting as 
to a few petty circumstances introduced for obvious reasons) than the 
resemblance of the hir Saunders Fairford of Eedgauntlet to liis friend’s 
father — “ He was a man of busmess of the old school, moderate in his 
chaiges, economical, and even niggardly m his expenditure, strictly honest 
in conducting his own affairs and those of his clients , but taught by 
long experience to be waiy and suspicious, m observing the motions of 
others Punctual as the clock of St Giles tolled nine” (the hour at 
which the Court of Session meets), “the dapper form of the hale old gen- 
tleman was seen at the threshold of the court hall, or at farthest at the, 
head of the Back Stairs ” (the most convenient access to the Parhament 
House from George’s Square), “tnmiy dressed m a complete smt of snuff- 
coloured brown, inth stockings of silk or woollen, as suited the weather, 
a bob wig and a small cocked hat, shoes blacked as Warren would have 
blacked them, silver shoe-buckles, and a gold stock-buckle His manners 
corresponded with his attire, for they were scrupulously civil, and not a 
little formal . On the whole, he was a man much liked and re- 

spected, though his finends would not have been sorry if he had given a 
dinner more frequently, as his little cellar contained some' choice old 
wine, of which, on such rare occasions, he was no niggard The whole 
pleasure of this good old-fashioned man of method, besides that which 
he really felt in the discharge of Ins own daily busmess, was the hope to 
see his son attam what in the father's eyes was the proudest of all dm* 

* ItcdfiauaUet, vol i p 142, 
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linctions— flic rank and fanie of a\r^-cmployed la\\ycT. Ev^ profes- 
sion. lias its peculiar lionours, and Ins mind was construded upon so 
'limited and e'tcliisive a plan, that he valued nothmg save the objects of 
ambition which Ins own presented He would have shuddered at his 
son’s acQuinng tlie reno'wTi of n liero, and langlied 'with scom at the 
equally barren laurels of literature , it was bj’’ the path of the law alone 
that he was desirous to see him rise to eminence , and the probabilities 
of success or disanpomtraent were the thoughts of his father by day, and 
his dream by nigiit ” * 

It is easy to imagine the original of this portrait, writing to one of his 
fnends, about the end of June, 1792,—“ I have the pleasure to tell you^that 
niy son has passed his private Scots Law examinations with good anproba- 
tion— a great xehef to my mmd, especially ns worthy Mn Pest told me in 
my ear, there was no fear of tlie ‘ callant,’ as he famiharly called him, 
which gives me great heart. His public trials, which are nothing in com- 
parison save a mere form, are to take place, by order of the Honourable 
Hean of Pacultyjf on lYedncsday first, and on Friday he puts on the 
gown, and gives a bit chack of dumer to his friends and acquaintances, 
as IS the custom x our company will be UTshed for there by more than 
him. — JP S — ^His thesis is, on the title, ^Depeneulo et commodo rei lenditca,’ 
and IS a "verj' pretty piece of Latimty 
And all thin^ passed in due order, even as they are figured The real 
Darste was present at the real Alan Fairford’s “bit chack of dinner,” and 
the old Clew: of the Signet u as very joyous on the occasion Scott’s tkms 
wasi in fact, on the Title of the Pandects, Concernmg the disposal of the 
dead bodies of cnminals It was dedicated, I doubt not by the careful 
father’s advice, to his friend and neighbour in George’s Square, .the 
coarsely humorous, but acute and able, and still u ell-remembered, 
Macqueen of Biaxfield, then Lord Justice-Clerk (or President of the 
Supreme Cnminal Court) ot Scotland 
lhave often heard both Alan and Darm laugh over their reminiscences 
of the important day when they “put on the gown ” After the ceremony 
was completed, and they had mingled for some time mtli tlie crowd of 
barristers in the Outer Court, Scott said to his comrade, miimckmg the 
air and tone of a Highland lass waitmg at the cross of Edmburgh to be 
hired for the harvest work, “We’ve stood here an hour by the Tion, 
hinny, and diel a ane has speered our pnee ” Some frien^y solicitor, how- 
ever, ^ve him a guinea iCC before the Court rose , and as tliey walked 
doMTi the High Street together, he said to Mr Clerk, in passmg a hosier’s 
shop, “ This is a sort ot a wedding-day, WiUic I think I must go in 
and buy me a new nightcap” He did so accordingly , perhaps this uaa 
Lord Jeffrey ’s “portentous maclunc ” His first fee of any consequence, 
houever, was expended on a silver taper-stand for his mother, ulucli tlie 
old lady used to point to with great satisfaction, as it stood on her chim- 
ney -piece five and tuenty ycars^aftenvards. 

Scott Mas called to the liar only the'day before the closing of the ses- 
sion, and he appears to have almost immediately’’ escaped to the country, 
* Kedgauntlet, vol i p 243 3, 

+ Thesituation of Dean of Faculty vias fiUed in 1792 by the Honourable Henry 
Erskine, of witty and benevolent memory > $ Red^nntlet, >oL i. p 141 
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On the 2nd of August I find his father imting, “ I have sent the copies of 
your ilims as desired , ” and on the 15th he addressed to him at Kosebank 
a letter, in which there is this paragraph, an undoubted autograph of Mr 
Saunders Fairford, anno atatts sixty-three 

I 

“ DeAK WAIrTEB,— 

“ ..lam glad that your expedition to the west proved agreeable 
You do well to warn j our mother against Ashestiel Altliough I satd 
little, yet I never thought that road could he agreeable , besides, it is 
taking too inde a circle Lord Justice-Clerk is m town attending the 
Bills He called here yesterday, and niguired very particular!} for you 
I told him where you was, and he expects to see you at Jedburgh upon 
the 21st He is to be at Mellerstam on the 20th, and will be there all 
night His lordship said, in a very pleasant manner, that something 
might cast up at Jedburgh to give you an opportunity of appeanng, .and 
that he would insist upon it, and that in future he meant to give you a 
share of the criminal busmess in this Court, all which is very kind I 
told his lordship that I liad dissuaded you from appeanng at Jedburgh, 
hut he said I was wrong in doing so, and I therefore leaie the matter to 
you and him I think it is piobable he will breakfast with Sir E S Mae- 
Bougall on the 21st, on his way to Jedburgh ” 

Tins last quiet hint, that the young lawyer might as well be ntMnkc> 
stoun (the seat of a relationl when Im lordship breakfasted there, and 
of course swell the train oi his lordship’s little procession into the 
county toivn, seems dehghlfully charnctenstic I think I hear Sir Wal- 
ter himself leotunng me, w hen in the same sort of situation, thirty } ears 
afterwards Hedcclmed the opportunity of malang his firat appearance 
on tlus occasion at Jedburgh 

While attending the Michaelmas Head-Coiut, ns an annual county 
meeting is called, at Jedburgh, he was introduced, by an old companion, 
Charles Kerr of Abbotrule, to Mr Kobert Sliortreed, that gentleman’s 
near relation, who spent the greater part of Ins life in the enjo}ment of 
much respect as SherifF-Substitutc of Koxburghshire Scott had been ex- 
pressing his wish to visit the then wild and inaccessible district of Lid- 
ucsdale, particularly w ith a view to examine the rums of the famous castle 
of Hermitage, and to pick up some of the ancient riding ballads, said to be 
still preserxed among the descendants of the moss-troopers, who had fol- 
loxvcd the banner of the Douglasses, when lords of that gnni and remote 
fastness Mr Sliortreed had many connexions in Liddesdale, and knew 
its p.isses x\cll, and he x\ns pointed out ns the xmry guide the young ad- 
xocate wanted They started .accordingl}'^, in a day or two altei wards, 
fiom Abbotiule, and the laird meant to Iiaxc been of the paity, hut 
* was weU for him,” said Sliortreed, “that he changed his mmd, for he 
could never hex e done .as w c did ” 

r ^mcc-aivc }c.arB Scott made a laid, as he called jt, into 

liiuu<;scli\le, ‘With Mv Shoilrccd foi Jus guide, cvploniig ev cry i ivulct 
Its source, and f-xeiy nimcd peel from foundation to battlement At 
"lie no wheued carnage had cxer been seen intlie distiict — the 
'< ced,tliat excr .ippearcd there was a gig, dux on by Scott himself 
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which ther acltowriied to a tavern, and pppcd together. Such uas the 
comnienccment of an acquaintance, uhicli oy degrees ripened into lucncl- 
slup, between the two most distmguislicd men of letters whom Edinourcli 
pToduced m tlicir time I mav add licxc tlic dcscnplion of tliat early 
den, Yruth which I am favoured' hy alady of Scott’s family “ « alter 
had soon begun to collect out-of-the-woy things of aU sorts ue had more 
books than shelves ; a small pamted cabinet, vnth Scotch and Roman 
corns m it, and so fortli. A daymore and Lochaher a\c, given him hy 
'old Xnvcmaliyle, mounted guard on. a little pnnt of Pnnee Cliarlie ; and 
Brovghton's Saucer w ns hooked up against the ivall below it ” Such w m 
the germ of tlie magnificent hbran’ and musum of Abbotsford , and such 
were the “new reaE^” in which he, on taking possession, had arranged 
his bttle paraphernalia about him “inth nil the feelings of noielty and 
liberty ” Smee those daj-s the habits of life in Edinbuigb, as ekewhere, 
have undergone man)’ changes, and the “ comcnient parlour” in which 
Scott first showed Jeffrey lus collections of minstielsy, is now’, in all pro- 
bability’, thought hardly good enourfi for a menial’s slccping-rooin 

Bnt'l have forgotten to explain Broiif]lilon*s Saucer We read of Jlr 
Saunders Farrford, that though “an elder of the knk, and of course zealous 
for King George and the Government,” yet, having “many chents and 
connexions of misiucss among faimhes of opposite political tenets, he was 
particularly cautious to use all the conventional phrases w'liicli the civility 
of the time lud devised as an admissible mode of language betwnxt the 
tw o parlies Thus he spoke sometimes of the Chevalier, but never either 
of the Pnnee, w'hich would have been sacrificing Ins own principles, or 
of the Pi dander, which would have been olfensivc to those of others 
Again, he usuall) designated the RebeUion as the affair of 1745, and spoke 
of any one engaged in it as a person who had been out at a ceitain period 
— so that, on the whole, he was much liked and respected on all sides ”* 
All tins was true of Mr Walter Scott, W S , but I liavc often heard his 
' son tell an anecdote of him w Inch he dw elt uii w’Uli pai ticulai 'sat isfactioii, 
as illustiative of the man, and of the diflTiailt lime thiongh which he had 
lived 

Mrs Scott’s cuijosity was strongly excited one autumn hy the regular 
appearance, at a ccitain liour eicry evening, of a sulan cluir, to deposit 
, a person carefully muffled up in a mantle, who was inniicdialely ushered 
into hexhushand’s private room, and commonly rcraamod with him theie 
until long after the usual bed-time of tins oideily family Sir Scott 
aiisw’CTcd her lepealed iiiquines wntli a vagueness W’hich iriitaled the 
ladi’s fccluigs mure and more , until, at last, she could bear the thing 
no longer , but ope oicning, pist as she heard the hell inig as for the 
stringer’s chan to cany linn off, she made her appearance w itlini the for- 
bidden pailour with a salver m her hand, obscinng, that she thoindit 
the gentlemen had sat so long they would be the better of a dish of tea, 
and had ventured accordingly to bring some for their acceptance The 
shanger, a person of distingiushed appearance, and richly dicsscd, bow’ed 
to the laefv, and accepted a cup , but her husband kmt Ins brows and 
- refused verj’ coldly to paitake the refiobhment. A moment aftcruards 

* Kcdgaimtlet, vol, i p 214 , 
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stories, whereas, in fact, I only put a coched lint on tlicir heads, and 
stick a Ctine into their hands, to make them fit for going mto company * 
The German class, of which ne have an account in one of the Pre- 
f.iccs of 1830, ■was formed before the Cliristlnos of 1792, and it mcluded 
almost all these loungers of the Mountain 
These studies were much encouraged by the evample, and assisted bj 
the advice, cf an accomplished person, considembly Scott’s superior in 
X standing, Alexander Fraser T 5 tler, afterwards a Judge of tlie Court of 
Session by the title of Lord Woodhouselco His version of Schiller’s 
liobbers was one of the earliest from the German theatre, and no doubt 
stimulated his joung friend to his first cxpenmcnts'in the same walk 
From the beriming, also, Scott had inlVilliam Erslrine a monitor who 
— entering most warmly into lus taste for national lore — the life of the 
past, and the bold and picturesque st 3 le of the original English school 
— was constt-iitlj” urging the adiantages to be domed from combiiimg 
wotli its varied and niasculmc breadtb of delineation such attention to 
the minor graces of arrangement and diction os might conciliate the 
fiistidiousncss of modem taste 

These Gennan studies divided Scott’s attention with the business of 
the Courts of Law, on which he was at least a regular attendant during 
the winter of 1792-3 

If the prc-eding autumn forms a remarkable point in Scott’s histoiq', 
as first introJucuig him to the manners of the wilder Border country, 
the summer wdneh followed left traces of equal importance. He ga\e 
the greater part of it to an excursion which much extended his know'-- 
lodge of Highland sceneiyaiid character, and in particular funiislicd 
him with the richest stores wdiich he afterwards turned to account in 
one of the most beautifiii of his great poems, and in sei oral, Including 
the first, of his prose loiuanccs 

Accompan'cd uy Adam Fergusson, he nsitcd on this occasion some of 
the finest districts of Stirlingshire and Perthshire, and not in the per- 
eiireoi^' manner of his more bo} isli expeditions, but taking up his resi- 
dence fora week or ten dajs in succession at the family residences of 
seieral of Ins young allies, and from thence fannlianring himself at 
leisure w itli the couiiti y and the people round about In this vray he 
lingered some lime at Tullibodj, the seat of the father of Sir Ealph 
Abercronibj.and grandfathcrof his friend Mr George Abercromby (now 
Lord Abercromby) , and lieird from tlie old gentleman’s own lips Ins 
namtne of a journej which he had been obliged to make, shortly after 
he first settica in Stirlin^hiro, to the wild retreat of Bob Boy The 
icnerablc lanxl told how he was received by the cateran “with much 
tourlesi,” in a cavern exaclly'‘snch ns that of Bean Lean, dined on 
collops cut from some of his own cattle, which he recogni/ul hanging 
bi tlicir hec's from the rocks roof beyond , and returned in all safety', 
liter concliuing a bnrgain of blacL-mail — in s irtuc of w bith annual pay - 
ment Bob Bcyr guaranteed the future security' of his herds against, not 
his own followers merely, but all freebooters whatever Scott next 
Msitcd his friend Edinoustoiic, at Newton, a beautiful scat close to the 
nuns of the once magnificent castle of Dounc, and heard another aged 
gentleman’s vnid recollections of all that happened there w'hen Jmin 
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Home, fheauttorof Douglas, and other Hanoyentm prisoners, escaped from 
the garrison in 1745 * Proceeding towards the sources of the 

Tcith, he was received for the first tune under a roof which, in subse- 
quent years, he regularly revisited, that of another of his associates, 
Buchanan, the young laird of Combusmore It was thus that the scenery 
of Loch Xiitmie came to be so associated ■with “ the recollection of many 
a dear friend and merry expedition of former days,” that to compose the 
Lady of the Lake was “a labour of love, and no less so to recall the 
manners and incidents introduced ”f It was starting from the same 
house, when the poem itself had made some progress, that he put to the 
test the practicability of riding from the baiuts of Lochvennachar to tlic 
castle of Stuling within the brief space which he had assigned to Fit/- 
James’s Grey Bayard, after the duel with Roderick Dim , and the prin- 
cipal landmarks in the dcscnption of that fiery progress are so many 
' hospitable mansions all fannliai to him at the same pciiod — Blaiidium- 
mond, the residence of Lord Kairaes , Ochlertyrc, that nl John Ramsaj , 
the scliolar and antiquarian (now best remembered for his kmd and saga- 
cious adincc to Burns) , and “ the lofty brow of ancient Kier,” the splen- 
did seat of the chief family of the name of Stirlmg , from which, to say 
nothmg of remoter objects, the prospect has, on one hand, the rock of 
Snowdon, and in front the field of Baimockbum 
From this pleasant tour, so rich m its results, Scott returned in time 
to attend the October assizes at Jedburgh, on which occasion he made 
his first appearance os counsel in a criminal court, and had the satisfac- 
tion of liclpmg a veteran poacher and sheep-stealer to escape through 
some of the meshes of the law “You’re a lucky scoundrel,” Scott 
w'hispered to his client, when the verdict was pronounced “I’m just 
o’ your imnd,” quoth the desperado, “and I’ll send ye a maukm ^lare) 
the morn, man.” I am not sure whether it was at these assizes or the 
next in the same to'wn that he had less success m the case of a certain 
notorious housebreaker The man, however, was well aw are that no skill 
could have balHed the clear evidence against him, and was, after his 
fasluon, CTateful for such exertions as had been made m his behalf. lie 
requested the young advocate to vmit him once more before he left the 
place Scott’s curiosity uiduccd him to accept tins invitation, and liis 
Iricnd, as soon as they were alone together in the condemned cell, said, 
“ I am very sorry, sir, tliat I have no fee to offer you, so let me beg your 
acceptance of two bits of adince which may be useful, perhaps, when you 
come to have a house of your own I am done ivilh practice, you see, 
and here is my legacy Never keep a large watchdog out of doors — we 
can always silence them cheaply — indeed, if it be a doff, ’tis easier than 
whistbng — ^but tie a litUe ti^t yelpmg terrier within , and secondly, 
put no trust in mce, clever, gimcrack locks— the only thing that bothers 
us 18 a huge old hea'vy one, no matter how simple the construction,— 
and the ruder and rustier the key, so much the better for the house- 
keeper ” J[ remember hearing him tell the story some thirty years after 
at a Judges’ dnmer at Jedburgh, and he summed it up with a rhyme — 

' * Wavorlcy, vol ii p 82. 

t lulroiluuion to the Lmly of life Late 1830 
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“Ay, ay, my lord,” (I think he addressed his ihend Lord Meadow* 
bank) — I 

“ Yelping terrier, rusty key. 

Was ■\Vnlter Scott’s best Jeddart fee " 

At these, or perhaps the next assizes, he was also counsel in an appeal 
case touching n cow which Ins client hod sold os sound, but which the 
Court bclou (the ShenfT) had pronounced to have u hat is called i/ie chert 
— a disease analogous to glanders in a horse In opening his cose before 
Sir David Eae, Lore! Eskgrove, Scott stoutly niainf lined the healthiness 
of the COM, -eho, as he said, had merely a cough “Stop there,” q^uoth 
the Judge, “ I have had plentj' of healtliy k} c in niy tune, but I neier 
lieard ot nne of them coughing A coughin' cow ' — that uill never do 
— sustain the ShcrilPs judgment, and decern ” 

A day or tu o after this Scott .and liis old companion were again on 
their uay into Liddesdalc, and “just,” sajs the Shortreed Memorandum,. 
“ .os u c were passni" by Suigdon, we saw a grand herd o’ cattle a’ feeding 
by the roadside, and a fine young bullock, the best in the ivliole lot, was 
in the midst of them, coughing lustily ‘Ah,’ said Scott, ‘ubatapity 
for my client that old Eskgiove had not taken Singdon on liis way to the 
town Tliat bonny crc.ature would haic s.avcd ns — > 

“‘A Daniel come to judgment, ) ca, a Daniel , 

0 w ISC j onng judge, how I do honour thco 1 * ” 

Tlio avmtcr of 1793-4 .appears to have been p.asscd like the preceding 
one , the German class rcbumcd then sittings , Scott spoke in his deb i- 
I mg club on the cpicstions of P.irliamcntary llefornt and the Innolabihly 
of tlie Person of the First Magistrate, w'lncli the cucnmst.ances of the time 
b.ad invested with extraoidiimry intere.'it, and in both of wdnch he no 
doubt look the side ndierse to Uio pnnciples ol the English and the 
practice of the French Liberals His love alfair continued on c\.acllY the 
s.ime footing ns bofoic — and for the rest, like the toung heroes in Fed* 
gauntlet, he “sw'ept the boards of the Parlnamcnt House with the skills 
of his gow n , laughed, .and made others kuigli , diniik ckaret at Eayle’a, 
I’oi tune’s, and AViilkcr’s, and eat ousters m tlic Covenant Close ” On his 
desk “the now novel most in repute lay snugly entrenched benealli Sinus’s 
Iiistitulc, or an open aolumc of Decisions, and liis dressing-table w'.os 
littered “with old plaj -bills, letters respecting a meeting of theFaciiltj, 
Itulcs of the Speciikitn c. Syllabus of Lectures — .ill the iniscellnneous con- 
tents of a young advocate’s pocket, w'luch contains everj thing but briefs 
and bank-notes ” His owm professional occupation, Uiougli gradually in- 
crc.asing, was still of the most humble sort , but he took a lively interest 
in the proceedings of the Criminal Court, and more especially in those 
arising out of the troubled state of tlie public feeling os to politics 
In the spring of 1794 1 find him waiting to Ins &icnds in Eoxburgli- 
shiro with gi-eat exultation about t]ie“^od spint” manifesting itself 
among the upper clisscs of the citizens of JEdinburgli, and above all, the 
organization of a regiment of volunteers, in wlucli Ins brother Thomas, 
now a fine active joung man, equally handsome and high-spintcd, was - 
enrolled ns a grenadier, while, as he remarks, his own “ iiiifbrtiuiatc in> 
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firimiy ” condemned Inm to be “ a mere spectator of the drills ” In the 
course of the same year the plan of a corps of volunteer light horse Avas 
started , and, if the recollection of Jlr Skene be accurate, the suggestion 
originally proceeded from Scott himself, who certainly had a principal 
share in its subsequent success He ivTites to liis uncle at Hosebank, re- 
questing him to be on. the look-out for a “strong gelding, such as would 
smt a stain art dragoon and intimatmg his intention to pait nith his 
collection of Scottish coins, lather than not be mounted to his nund. The 
corps, houeier, was not organized for some time. 

Scott spent the long lacatioiiof this 3 'ear chiefly in Eoxburghshire, 
but again visited Jieir, Cambusmore, and others of ms fiiends in Perth- 
shire, and came to Edmbui^h, early in September, to bo present at the 
trials of Watt and Domuc, on a charge of high treason Watt seems to 
have tendered his servioes to Groveiniuent as a spy upon the Society of 
the Friends of the People in Edinburgh, but ultimately^, consiilermg hmi- 
self as underpaid, to have embraced, to their wildest extent, the schemes 
he had become acquainted with in tiic course of this w orthy occupation , 
and he and one Downie, a mechanic, were now arraigned as having taken 
a prominent part in the organizing of a plot for a general risingm Edm- 
biirgh, to seize the castle, the bank, the persons of the Judges, and pro- 
claim a provisional Eeinibhcaii Grovernment , all which was suimosed to 
have been arranged in concert with the Haidies, Thclwall^ Holcrofts, 
and so forth, W’ho w'cie a few w ecks later brought to trial in London, for 
an alleged conspiracy to “summon delegates to a National Convention, 
with a Aiew to subvert the Government, and leiT- war upon the Kmg ” 
The Enghsh jinsoners W'ere acquitted, but Watt and Downie were not so 
fortunate 

In March, 1795, ivlion the Court rose, he proceeded mto Galloway, ivlierc 
he had not before been, in oidei to make Imnself acquainted ivith persons 
and localities mixed up with the case of a certain Rev hlr M'Naiighi, 
" nimisler of Girlhon, wliose trial, on charges of habitual dninli.cnncss, 
singing of leivd and prof.me songs, and moreover of promotmg irregulni 
mamages as a pistice of the peace, ivas about to take place before the 
General Assembly of the Kirk Mr M'Naiight was deposed from the 
mmnstry, and his young advocate has written out at the end of the pnntcd 
papers on the case tw 0 of the soaps which had been alleged in the emdeiice 
-They are botli grossly mdecent It is to be observed, that the research 
he had made with a view* to pleading this man’s cause, carried him for 
the first, and I beliei e for the last time, mto the scenery of his Guy 
Mannenng , and I may add, that several of the names of the minor 
characters of the novel (tliat of M‘Gu£bg, for example) appear m the list 
of witnesses for and against his chent 

To return for a moment to Scott’s loie affair I find him wntm<» as 
follows, in March, 1795, to his cousin, William Scott, noiv Laird of Sae- 
bum, who was then in the East Indies —"The lady you allude to has 
been m towui all this wmter, and going a good deal into piibhc, w'hicli 
has not 111 the least altered'^tlie meekness oi her manners Matteis. yon 
see, stand inst as they did ” ' 

To another fnend he writes thus, fiom Rosebank, on the 23rd of 
August, -1795 
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“ It gave me the highest satisfaction to ^iind, by the receipt of your 
letter of tlie 14th current, that you have formed precisely tho same 

opinion with me, both with regard to the inteipretation of ^*8 

letter as highly flattering and favourable, and to the mode of conduct 1 
ought to pursue — ^for, after all, what she has pointed out is tlio most pru- 
dent Ime of conduct for us both, at least till oetter days, which, I tlunk 
myself now entitled to suppose, she, as w ell as I myself, wiU look forw aid 
to with pleasure If you ivere surprised at reading the important billet, 
you may guess how agreeably I was so at receiving it, for I had, to an- 
ticipate disappointment, — struggled to suppress every rismg gleam of 
hope, — and it would he very diiflcult to describe the mixed feelmps 
lier letter occasioned, which, mire nous, termmatcd in a very hearty iit 
of aying I read over her epistle about ten tunes a day, and always 
with new admiration of her generosity and candour , and os often lake 
shame to myself for the mean suspicions winch, after know mg licr so 
long, I could listen to, while endeavourmg to guess how she would con- 
duct herself To teU you the truth, I cannot but confess, that my amour 
propre, which one would expect should have been exalted, hassuflered 
not a little upon tlus occasion, through a sense of my own unworihtness, 
pretty similar to that which afflicted Lmton upon sitlmg down at Kier’s 
table I ought perhaps to teU you, what, indeed, you wall perceive from 
her letter, that 1 was ahvays attentive, while consulting with you upon 
the subject of my declaration, rather to under than over-rate the extent 
of our mtimacy By the way, I must not omit mentioning tho respect 
in which I hold your knowledge of the fair sex, and your capacity of 
advising in these matters, since it certainly is to your encouragement 
that I ow 0 the present situation of my affairs I wish to God that, since 
you have actoa as so useful an auxuiary during my attack, which has 
succeeded in bringing the enemy to terms, you would next sit dowoi 
before some fortress yourself, and, were it as impregnable as the rock of 
Gibraltar, 1 should, notwithstanding, have the highest expectations of 
your final success ******* 
“We ha\e a great marrnge towards here — Scott of Harden, and a 
daughter of Count Bruhl, the famous chess-player, a lady of sixteen, 
{juarters, half-sister to the Wjuidhams I wish they may come doivn 
soon, as we shall have fine rackettmg, of which I wall, probably, getmy 
share I think of being in town some time next month, hut whcthei for 
good and all, or onlj for a visit, I am not certain Oh for Noi ember ' 
Our meeting will be a little embarrassmg one How will she look, &c , 
&c , &c , are the important subieots of my present conjectures — how 
different from what they w ere three weeks ago ' I give you leave to 
laugh, when I tell you senously, I hod begun to ‘dinndle, peak, and 
pine’ upon tho subject, but now, after the charge I haie received, it 
were a mame to resemble Pharaoh’s lean kmc If good living and plenty 
of exercise can avert that calamity, I am iixlitlle dangcrof disobedience, 
and 80 , to conclude classiuilly, 

“ Dicite lo ptean, el To bis dials prenn > — 

“ J uhco te bene valcre, 

" GuAnri uus Scott " 
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It must, 1 think, have been while he was indulging his vagalondvem, 
dunng the autumn of 1794, that Miss Aikin (afterwards Mm Barhauld) 
paid her visit to Edinburgh, and cntcrtamed a party at Mr Dugald Stew- 
ards by readmg Mr. William Taylor’s tlicn unpublished version of Bur- 
ger’s Lciioro. In the Essay on Imitation of Popular Poetry the reader 
lias a full account of the interest with which Scott heard, some weeks 
afterwards, a friend’s imperfect recollections of tins performance, the 
anxiety with which ho sought after a copy of the original German , the 
lelight w'lth which he at length perused it , and how, having just been 
reading the speciinens of ballad poetry introduced into Lc’>is’s romance 
of The Monk, he called to mind tlic early facibty of versifivAtion winch 
had lam so long in abcj'ancc, and ventured to piomise his friend a 
rhymed translation of Lenore from his own pen 'liio friend in question 
was Miss Cranstoiiii, afteiwaids Countess ol Purgslall, the sister of his 
friend George Cranstoun, now Lord Coivhouse lie began the task, ho 
tells u<5, after supper, and did not retire to bed mitii he ha,l finished it, 
having by .that time worked himself into a state of excitement W'hich 
set sleep at defiance 

Next morning, hcforc breakfast, he earned his MS to hliss Cranstoun, 
W'ho w'as not only delighted but akonishetl at it , for I have seen a letter 
of hers to a mutual friend m the coiiutrj’, in which she says : “ Upon my 
word, Walter Scott is going to turn out a poet — something of a cross, I 
think, between Bums and Gray ” The same day ho read it also to Ins 
fnend Sir Alexander Wood, who retains a vivid recollection of the high 
stram of enthusiasm into which he luad been exalted by dwelhng on the 
w'lld unearthly imagery of the German bard “ Ho read it over to me,” 
saj's Sir Alexander, “in a very slow and solemn tone, and after we had 
said a few W'ords about its mciiis, continued to look at the f rc silent and 
musing for some minutes, until he at length burst out w’lth ‘ I wish to 
Heaven I* could get a skull and two cross-bones Wood said that if he 
would accompany Inm to the house of John Bell, the celebrated surgeon, 
he had no doubt tins wish might be easily gratified They went thither 
accordingly on the instant Mr Bell (who was a great Immoimst) 
smiled on hearing the object of their visit, and pointing to a closet at the 
corner of his library, bade Walter enter and choose. Prom a wcll-fur- 
nishcd ranscuni of mortalitj ho selected forthw ith whar seemed to him the 
handsomest skull and jiair of cross-bones it contamed, and wrapping tbem 
m Ins bandkerebief, earned the formidable bundle home to George’s 
Square The trophies were immediately mounted on the top of Ins little 
bookcase , and when Wood visited linn, after many years of absence from 
tins country, be found tbem in possession of a siimlar position in Ins 
dressing-room at Abbotsford 

All tins occurred in the begiimmg of Apnl, 1796 A few days after- 
w'ards, Scott went to pay a nsit at a countiy bouse, where he expected 
to meet the “lady of his love " Jane Anne Cranstoun was in the secret 
of Ins attachment, and knew that however doubtful might he Miss Stuart’s 
fcclmg on that suhieot, she had a high admiration of Scott’s abilities, and 
often corresponded with him on literary matters , so, after he had Iclt 
Edinburgh, it occurred to her that she might perhaps forward hia views 
in tlm quarter, by presenting him in the character of a printed author. 
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Will jam Erslune being called into lier counsels, a few copies of the ballad 
were fortliwitli thrown off in the most elegant stjde, and one richly bound* 
and blazoned followed Scott in the course of a few days to the country 
The verees n ere read and approved of, and Miss Oranstoim at least flat- 
tered herself that he had not made liis first appearance in types to no 
’ purpose * 

The affair in which this romantic creature took so lively an interest 
was now approaching its end It was knoivn, before this autumn closed, 
that the ladj*^ of his vows had finally promised her liand to liis amiable 
rival , and, when the fact was announced, some of those ivho Imeiv Scolt 
tlie best appear to have enterfained very serious apprehensions ns to the 
effect '\vhich the disappomtnient might have upon his feelings For ex- 
ample, one of those brothers of Ihe Mounlam wrote as follows to another 
of them, on the 12th October, 1796 — " Mr Forbes mnmes Miss Stuart 
This IS not good news I always dreaded there was some self-deception 
on the pait of our romantic friend, and I now shudder at the violence of 
his most initable and ungovernable mind Who is it tint says, ‘Men 
have died, and worms have eaten them, but not for iiOVL ’ ? I hope sin- 
cerely it may be venfied on this occasion ” 

Scott had, however, in all likelihood, digested his agony dnnng a 
solilaiy ndo m the Highlands 


* Tins slon' uxs told bj tlio Countess of Pnrgstall on lior dcslli boil to CsplnD 
Basil Hall beo hia Sc/iloss Ilaw/tM, p 833 
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rUBLICATlON 01' BALLVDS ArTER BURGER — MARREVGC — 
TRANSLATIONS AND I’OEMfa 

Rebelling, os usual, against circumstances, Scott seems to have turnoil 
with renewed ardour to Ins litei ary pursuits , and ui that same October, 
1796, he was “prevailed on,” as he plaj fully evprcsses it, “bytheie^Mest 
of frunds, to indulge his omi vanity, b} publibhing the translation ot 
Lenore, with that of the Wild Huntsman, also fiom Burger, in a thin 
quarto ” The little volume, u lueh has no aiithoi'’s name on the title 
page, uas printed foi Manneis and Jliller, of Edinburgh Thefiist- 
iiamcd of these respecUble publishers had been a fellow-student in the 
German class of Dr Willich , and this ciiciiiiistaiice probably suggested 
the negotiation It was conducted by William Ei’skinc, as appeals fioin 
his postscript to a lettei addressed to Scott by his sister, who, befoic it 
reached its destination, had become the wife of JMr Campbell (Colquo- 
houn of Olatliick (and Kellemont)— in after days Lord Advocate of 
Scot land Tins u ns another ol Scott’s dearest female fi lends— the humble 
home which she shared with liei brother duniig his caily struggles at 
the bar had been the scene of many of his happiest hours 

Scott owed Ins copy of Burger’s works to the young Lady of Harden, 
whose raarnage occurred in the autumn of 1795 She wus daiightei of 
Count Bruhl, of Martkirchen, long Saxon Ambassador at the Coiiit of St 
James’s, by Ins second wife the Countess-Dowager of Egremont , and 
though I,bcliei c she had never at this tiiiip been out of England, spoke 
her fathei-’s language peifeclly, coi responding regularly with many of 
her relations on the Contment, and w’as very fond ol the iibinglitCTatuie 
of the Gcimans The young kinsman was introduced to her soon after 
her arrival at Mertoun, and Ins attachment to Gciinan studios excited 
her attention and interest Mrs Scott supplied him with many standanl 
Grrman books, besides Buiger , and the gift of an Adelung’s dictionary 
fiom Ins old ally, George Constable (Jonathan Oldbuck), enabled him to 
master their contents sufficiently for the purposes of translation The 
ballad of the Wild Huntsman appears to have been executed, under Mrs 
Scott’s eye, dimiig the month that preceded his first publication , and he 
W’as thenceforth engaged in a succession of versions from the dramas of 
Meier and Iffland, several of which are still extant in his MS , marked 
17S6 and 1797 These are all in prose like their originals , but he also 
\crsified at the same time some lyrical fragments of Goethe, as, foi ex- 
ample, the Morlachian Ballad— 

** What joiuloi glimmers so white on the moimtain?” 
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and the song finm C^audina von Villa Bella. He consulted his fnend 
at Mertoun on all these essays , and I have often heard him say, that, 
among tliose many “ obligations of a distant date which rcmomed .■im-< 
pressed on his memory, alter a life spent in a constant interchange of 
Iriendslup and kmclness,” he counted not as the least the lady’s frank- 
aess m correclmg Ins Scotticisms, and more especially his ScottisL 
thymes 

His obligations to this lady were indeed various , Tint I doubt, after 
all, whether these nere the most important He uged to say, that she 
was the fii-st woman of tealfaslivni that look him up , that she used the 
pi mleges of her sex and station in the truest spiiit of kindness , set him 
light os to a thousand httle trifles, whicli no one else would have ven- 
tured to notice , and, in short, did for him hat no one but an elegant 
woman can do for a young man, nliose early days liaAc been spent in 
narrow .iiid provincial circles “ Wlien I first saw Sir Walter,” she wntes 
to me, “ho n as about four or five and tivcnty, but looked much younger 
He seemed basliful and awknard, but there were fiom the first such 
gleams of siipeiior sense and sjuntm Ins coni'ersation, that I was hardly 
Eurpiised nhen, after our acquaintance had ripened a httle, I felt myself 
to bo talking n ith a man of genius lie was most modest about himself^ 
and shonod lus httle pieces apparently mthont any consciousness that 
they could possessany claim on particular attention Hothmgso ea^ and 
good-humoured as the nay m which ho received any hints I might offer, 
when he seemed to be tampering with the Kmrt English I remember 
particularly how ho laughed ‘at himself when I made lum lake notice 
that ‘ the httle two dogs,’ m some of his hnes, did not please an English 
ear accustomed to ‘ the tn o httle dopp ’ ” 

Nor was this the only person at Mertoun ■who took o lively interest in 
his pursuits Harden entered into all the feehngs of his beautiful bndo 
on tins subject , and lus mother, the Lady Diana Scott, daughter of the 
I ist Earl of Marchmont, did so no less She had conversed, in her early 
dajs, with the brightest ornaments of the cycle of Queen Anne, and pre- 
seived rich stores of anecdote, well ealenhted to gratify the curiosity and 
excite the ambition of a j’oung enthusiast in literature Lady Diana 
soon appreciated the minstrel ot the clan , and, suniving to a inmark- 
able age, she had the satisfaction of seeing him at the height of his 
eminence — the sohtaiy pei^on who could pvc the author of Mannion 
personal reminiscences of Pope 

The recmition of the two ballads had been favourable, in lus own circle 
at least The nianj inaccuracies and nwlnvanlnesses ol rhyme and (hc- 
tion to w'luchdio alludes in rcpublislung them towards the close of his 
life, did not prevent real lovere of poetiy from seemg that no one but a 
poet could have transfused the dnimg iniageiy of the German in a style 
so free, bold, masculine, and full of life, biit,aveaned as all such rcadhiu 
h id been with that succession of feeble, flimsy, lackadaisical trash which 
followed the appearance of the Bcliques by Bishop Perej , the opening of 
such a new a cm of popular poetry as these verses revealed would haae 
been enough to produce lenient critics for far inferior translations Many 
sent forth copies of the Jjenorc about the same time , and some of tlicso 
nimbt be thought belter than Scqtt^jn particular passages', but, on the 
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mJioIq, it seems to have been felt and aclcnow ledged by those hwt entitled 
to judge, that he deserved the palm Meantime, ive must not lorgct that 
Scotland had lost that very year the great poet IBurns— her glory and her 

In hi8 pursuit of lus Gcimaii studies Scott acquired, about this time, a 
very important assistant in Mr Skene, of B.uhislaw, in Abcrde^shirc, 
a gentleman considerably his junior, who had just returned to Scoujmd 
from a residence of sei eral years in Savony, u here he had obtained a 
thorough knowledge of tlie language, and accumulated a better collec- 
tion of German books than any to which Scott had, as yet, found access 
Shortly after hlr Skene’s arrival in Edinburgh, Scott requested to be 
introduced todmn by a mutual friend, Mr Edinonstone, of Newton, 
and their fondness for the same hterature, with Scott’s eagerness to profit 
by his new acquaintance’s superior attainment in it, thus opened an in- 
tercourse whidi general sinulanty of tastes, and I venture to-add, in 
many of the most important features of character, soon ripened into the 
famdianty of a tender friendship 

Among the common tastes v hich sen ed to knit these friends together, 
was their love of horsemanslup, m which, as in all other manlj’^ exer- 
cises, Skene highly excelled , and the fears of a French invasion becom- 
ing every day more serious, their thoughts were turned with correspond- 
ing zeal to the project, of orgamzmg a force of mounted voluntcei's in 
Scotland “The Londhn Light Horse had set the example” — (says Mr 
Skene)— “hut in truth it was to Scott’s ardour that tins force in the 
North owed its origin Unable, by reason of lus lameness, to serve 
amongst lus friends on foot, he had notbmg for it hut to rouse the spirit 
of the moss-trooper, u ith which he readily inspired all who possessed 
the means of substituting the sabre for the musket” 

^ On the 14th February, 1797, these fnends and many more met and 
drew up an ofter to serve as a body of i olunteer cavalry in Scotland , 
■wlncli offer, being transimtled through the Duke of Buccleucb, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Mid-Lotbiaii, was accepted by Goveniment The oigani- 
zation of the corps proceeded rapidly , they extended their offer to sen e 
in any part of the island in case of actual invasion , and this also being 
accepted, the whole atTangeiuent was shortly completed , when Charles 
Maitland, Esq of HankeiUor, was elected Major- Commandant , (Sii) 

^ Wiiham Bacof St Cathaime’s, C.aptain , James Gordon of Craig, and" 
George Robinson of Clermiston, Lieutenants , (Sir) "William Forties of 
Pitsligo, and James Skene of Rubislaw, Cornets , Walter Scott, Paymas- 
ter, Quartermaster, and Secretary , John Adams, Adjutant -But the 
treble duties thus deyol\ed on Scott uere found to inteifere too seveiely 
with his other aiocations, and Cohn Mackenzie of Portmore relieved him, 
soon afteruards from those of paymaster, 

“Tlicpartofquartemaster,’saysMr Skene, «u as properly selected for 
him, that he might be spared the rough usage of the ranks , but, notwilh-. 
fatanding his infirmity, he had a remai'kablj’^ firm seat on horseback, and * 
ih all situations a fearless one no fatigue ever seemed too much for him, 
and his zeal and animation served to sustain the enthusiasm of the u hole 
corns, while his ready met d nre, kept up, in all, a degree of good-humour 
and relish for the service, without which, the toil and privations of long 
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daily drills would not easily have been submitted to by such a body of 
gentlemen At every interval of e\ercise, the orcler, sU at case, was the 
signal for the q^uartermaster to lead the squadron to memmcnt, every 
eye was intuitively turned on ‘Earl "Walter,’ as he was familiarly called 
by his associates of that date, and Jus ready johe seldom faded to raise 
the ready laugh He took Ins full share in all the labours and duties of 
the coiys, had the highest pride in its progress and proficiency, and uas 
such a trooper himself, as only a verj' poweiful frame of body and the 
warmest in the cause could have enabled any one to be But his 
habitual good-humour uas the great charm, and at the daily mess (foi 
u e all dined together when in quarters) that reigned supremo ” 
“EarlWalter’s ” first charger, by the way, u ns a tall and powerful animal 
namedicnorc Thescdailydrillsappcartolmvebcenpersistedindiinngthe 
spiingand summer of 1797 , the coips spending moreover some ueeksin 

3 uai tors at Mussclbuigh The niajonty of the ti oop having professional 
titles to attend to, the ordinary hoin tor drill uas five in llie moniing, 
and when ue reflect, that after some hours of hard uork in this uaj, 
Scott had to pioduce himself regularly in the Parliament House with 
gouii and wig, for the space of four or five hours at least, while his 
(.h.imbcr piuclicc, though still humble, was on the increase — and that he 
had Ibuiid a plentiful souico ot new social engagements in his tioop con- 
nexions — ^it ccitainly could have excited no surpnse had his litcmry 
studies been found suflering total intermission dining this bus) penod 
That such uas not the case, liouever, his correspondence and note-books 
afford ample ci idencc 

He had no timi, at this time of his life, for early rising , so that the 
regular attendance at the morning drills uas of itself a strong evidence 
of Ins military zeal , but he iinist haic, in sinte of them, and of all other 
circumstance^ persuted in what uas the usual custom of all his earlier 
life, namely, the devotion of the best hours of the night to solitary study 
In geneial, both ns a young man, and ui more advanced age, his consti- 
tution required a good allounncc of sleep, and he, on principle, indulged 
111 it, saving “he uas but half a man if he had not full seven hours of 
utter unconsciousness but his uhole mind and temperament were, at 
tins period, in n state of most fervent exultation, and spirit triumphed 
ovei matter His translation of Steiiibeig’s Otlio of Wittelsbach,' is 
marked “ 1796-7 ,” from which, I conclude, it uas finished in the latter 
vear Tlie volume containing that of Meier’s "Wolfred of Hrombeig, a 
dnm 1 of Chivalry, is dated 1707 , and, I think, the reader will presently 
«co cause to suspect, that though not attended to in Jus impoifect note- 
book, these tasks must have been accomplished in the veiy season of tliu 
dail> dulls 

Ills business at the bar u.is incie,u«ing at the same tune Hisfce-lnoL 
IS now bcfoie me, and it slious that he made by his first year’s pnetue 
£2i 3s , by the second, £S7 liis , by the third, 4s , bj the fourth, 
:£90 , and in his fiftli year at iJic bar — tliat is, from Hov'cinber, 1790, 
to diilj, 1797 — £144 lOff , of which £o0 were fees fimn his f.itlier’s 
cliambcr 

Ills friend, C'liailcs Iveir, of Abbolrnlc, had been lesidiiig n good deal, 
about tins time, m Cuiubcilaiid , indeed, he uas so eiiranlurcd with tJie 
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scenery of the lakes as to take a house in Kesu ick, with the intention of 
spendnig half of all future years there His letters to Scott (March, 
j&pnl, 17 ^ 7 ) abound in expressions of wonder that he should continue to 
devote so much of his vacations to the Highlands of Scotland, “ with 
ciery crag and precipice of which,” says he, “I should imagine you 
would be familiar by this tune', nay, that the goats tliemselves might 
almost claim you for an acquaintance ,” while another distnct lay so near 
him at least as w dl qnabfied “ to give a sw ell to the fancy.” 

After the nsmg of the Court of Session in July, Scott accordingly set 
out on a tour to the English lakes, accompamed by his brother John, and 
Adam Eei^usson Their first stage was Halyards m Tw'ceddale, then in- 
habited by his Mend s father, the philosopher and histonan , and they 
stayed there for a day or Iw o, in the course of w Inch Scott had his first and 
oidy interview wnth David Ritchie, the original of his Black Dwarf Pro- 
ceeding southwards, the tourists visited Carlisle, Penrith, — ^ihe vale of 
the Eainont, mcluding Maj burgh and Brougham Castle, — Ulswatcr and 
Wmdcimere , and at length fixed their headquarters at the then peaceful 
and sequestered little watering-place of Gilsland, makmg excursions lirom 
thence to the i anous scenes of romantic interest which are commemo 
rated in The Bridal of Triermain, and otherwise leading very much the 
sort of life depicted among the loungers of St Eonaii’s AVcll Scott w'as, 
on his first arrival in Gilsland, not a little engaged wuth the beauty of 
one of the young ladies lodged under tlie same root with him , and it w'ns 
on occasion of a visit in her company to some part of the Roman Wall 
that he mdited his lines — 

“Tal.e these llouers, winch, piir])le waving, 

Ob the nuned rampart grow,” isjo. 

But this was only a passing glimpse of flirtation A week or so after- 
wards commenced a more serious affair. 

Riding one day w’lth Fergussoii, they met, some miles from Gilsland, a 
young lady talong the air on horseback, whom neither of them had pie- 
^uouslJ’■ remarked, and whose appearance instantly struck both so much, 
that they kept her m ^'lew' until they had satisfied themselves that she 
also was one of the party at Gilsland The same evening there was a 
hill, at which Captain Scott produced himself in his regimentals, and 
Eeigusson also thought proper to be eqinpped m the uniform of the ISdiu- 
burgh Volunteers Tliere was no htUe nialiy among the young travel- 
lei’s as to who should first get presented to the unknown beauty of the 
nionuiig’s iide , but though both the gentlemen in scai let had the adi au- 
t.igc of bung (lancuig p'irtnei>, their Incnd succeeded in handing the 
tail stranger to suppei — and such w.is lus introduction to Gh'u’lottc 
Maigaiet Girpenter - 

Without the featitrCb of a regular beauty, she was rich in personal at- 
tnctions , ”a form that was fashioned as light ns .a fay’s , ” a complcMon 
ot the clearest and lightest olive , e\ cs laige, deep-set, and da/’/'hng, of 
the finest Italian brow n , and a pi'oTiusion of silken tiesses, black as the 
Rvvcn’s.wing — ^lieraddiess lioiei mg between the resene of a pretty young 
liiiglishwoinan wlio has not lumglcd laigely in general society, and a 
certain natural archness and gaiety tliat suited well woth the accoinpaui- 
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mcnt of a ]?rencli accent A lo'v elier \ ision, as all ivlio remember her in 
the bloom of her days have assined me, could hardly have been unagmed , 
and from that hour the fate of the young poet was fixed 

She was the daughter of Jean Gharpentier, of Lyon>!, a devoted royal- 
ist, who lield an ollice mider Goveininent,* and Charlotte Volere, Ins 
AVile She and her only bi other, Cliarles Gharpentier, had been cdnc.ited 
m the Protestant religion of their mother , and when their hither died, 
which occurred in the beginning of the Revolution, Madame Gharpentier 
made her escape with her cliildren, first to ParLs, and then to England, 
where they found a warm friend and protector in the late Marquis of 
Downshire, ivho had, in the course of his travels in Prince, fonned an 
intimate acquaintance with the family, and, indeed, spent some time 
imder their roof M Cliarpcnticr had, m his first alarm ns to the coming 
Eei olution, mvested ;£4,000 in English securities — ^])art in a mortgage 
upon Lord Doivnshire’s estates On the mother’s death, winch occurred 
soon after her arrival in London, this nobleman took on himself the 
character of sole guaKhan to her children , and Cliarles Gharpentier re- 
ceived in due time, through his interest, an appomtment in the seiwice 
of the East India Company, in which he had by this time nsen to the 
lucrative situation of Commercial Resident at Salem His sister was now 
making a little excursion, under the care of the lady who had siipenn- 
tended her education, Mi«s Jane Nicolson, a daughter of Dr Nicolson, 
Dean of Exeter, and granddaughter of Williani Nicdson, Bishop of 
Carlisle, well knoim as the editor of “Tlie English Historical Library ” 
To some connexions -nhich the Icnincd prelate’s family had ever since 
Ills time kept up in the diocese of Carlisle, Miss Cniqienter oved the di- 
raction of her summer tour 

Scott’s father was now in a lery fitble state of health, which accoimts 
for his fiist announceinent of this affair being made in a letter to his mo- 
ther • it IS undated , but by this time the >ouug lad> liad left Giledand 
for Carlisle, uhere slie remained until her destiny uas settled 


To Mrs Scott, George's Sg%iare, Ldmliirgh 
“M\ DEAK MOTHEn,— 

“I should very ill dtsuve the care and affection uilh uhich you have 
ever regarded me, were I to neglect iny duty so fai as to omit consulting 
mv father and you in the most importanl step uhich J can possibly take 
in life, and upon the success of which my future happiness imist depend 
It lb with jikasure, I think, that I can .n ail mj'sclf of j our advice and 
instruetions in ui aff.ur of so gre»it irapoiUnce as that which I have at 

f resent on my hands Yon w dl piohably guess fioin tin*, preamble, tli it 
am engaged' in .i iiiafrimoni d plan, winch is leallj the ease Though 
m> acquaintance w ilh flic j oung lady has not been of long standing, tins 
cucuinstance is in some degree counterbalanced by the intimacy in which 
we have lived, and bj the opportiuntiOs which that intimacy has afloidcd 
1110 of remarking hei condiiet and sentiments on many different occasions, 

* In TOVcral deeds winch I have seen, M Cbarpentier is designed “Ecnjer du 
101 " "Wliat the post he held was I never hennf. 
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Bome of whicli •were lather of a delicate nature, so tliat m fact I have seen 
more of lier during tlie few weeks we have been together, than I could 
have done after a much longer acquaintance, shacMed by the common 
forms of ordmary life You wJl not expect uom me a description of her 
person, — ^fox ^vhich I refer yqa to my brother, as also for a fuller account 
of all the cirCum'stances attending the business than can be compnsed in 
the compass of a letter Without flyin" into raptures, for I must assure 
you that my ludgment as well as my affections are consulted upon this 
occasion. , mthout flying into raptures, then, I may safely *issure you, that 
her temper is sweet and checrlid, her understanduig good, and what I 
know uill give yon pleasure, her prmciples of religion vei^ serious I 
have been very explicit with hci upon the nature of my expectations, and 
she tlnnlcs she can accommodate herseK to the situation which I should 
wish hCT to hold m society as toy wife, which, you will easdy compre- 
hend, I mean shoidd neither be extravagant nor degrading Her fortune, 
though partly dependent upon her brother, who is in office at Ma- 
dras, IS very considerable — at present :g506 a year This, however, u e 
must, in some degree, regard as precarious, — ^1 mean to the full extent , 
and indeed when you know her you wdl not he surprised that I regard 
this circumstaucc chiefly because it removes those prudential considera- 
tions winch woidd otherwise render our union impossible for the present 
Betwixt her income and my oivn professional exertions, I have little 
doubt we will he enabled to hold the rank in society wmeh my family 
and situation entitle me to fill 

“My dear mother, 1 cannot express to you the anxieiy I have that 
you will not thmk me flighty nor inconsiderate in this busmess Be- 
lieve me that experience, in one instance — ^you cannot fad to know to 
what I allude — ^la too recent to permit my hemg so hasty in my conclusions 
as the warmth of my temper might have otherwise prompted I am also 
most anxious that you should he prepared to show her kindness, which I 
know the goodness of your own heart will prompt, more especially when 
I tell you that she is an orphan, without relations, and almost without 
fnends Her guardian is, I should say was, for she is of age. Lord Down- 
shire, to whom I must -write for his consent, a piece of respect to which 
he IS entitled for his care of her, — ^and there the matter rests at present 
I think I need not tell you that if 1 assume the new character which I 
threaten, I shall he happy to find that in that capacity I may make myself 
more usaid to my brothers, and especially to .mme, than I could in any 
other On the other hand, I shall certainly expect that my ftiends xml 
endeavour to show every attention in their power to a woman who forsakes 
for me prospects much more splendid tlian xvhat 1 can offer, and who 
comes into Scotland without a single friend but myself. I find I could 
write a great deal more upon this subject, but as it is late, and as I must 
write to my father, I shall restrain myself I think (but you are best 

S that m the circumstances in which I stand you should xvrite to 
iss Caipentcr, under cover to, me at Carlisle. 

“Write to me very fully upon tins important subject — send me your 
opinion, your advice, and above all, your blcssmg , you xnll see the neces- 
sity of not delaying a minute in doing so, and in keeping this business 
stnctly privale till you hear further from me, smc6 you are'not ignorant 
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that even at this advanced penod an objection on the part of Lord Down 
shire, or many other accidents, may intervene, in which case I should 
little wish my disappomtment to be public 

“Believe me, my dear mother, 

“Ever your dutiful and affectionate son, 

^ “WAiiTEn Scott." 

Scott remained in Cumberland until the Jedburgh Assizes recalled him 
to his'leml duties On amving in Biat town he immediately sent for Ins 
fnend STiortrecd, whose memorandum records that the evemn" of the 30tli 
September, 1797, was one of the most joj'ous he ever spent “ Scott " (he 
sajs) “was sair beside himself about Miss Carpenter — ^ue toasted her 
tivenly times over — and sat together, he ravmg about her until it was one 
in the morning ” He soon returned to Cumberland , and the follomng 
letters will tlirow light on the character and conduct of the parties, and 
on the nature of the difficulties which were presented by the prudence 
and prejudices of the yoimg advocate’s family connexions It appears 
that, at one stage of the busmess, Scott had senonsly contemplated leaving 
the bar at Edmbuigh, and estabhshing himself with Ins bnde (I know 
not in what capamly) in one of the colonies. ' 

To Aftsa Ghnshan RutTierford, Aahedtel, Inj Sdkvfk 

“ Has it never happened to you, my dear Miss Christy, m the course of 
lyour domestic economy, to meet mth a drawer stuffed so vei^', so exirmehj 
lull, tliat it was very difficult to pull it open, however desirous you mmht 
be to exhibit its contents ? In case this miraculous event has ever taken 
place, 3 ou may somewhat conceive from thence the cause of my silence, 
•which has really proceeded from my having a veiy great deal to commu- 
nicate, so much so that I really hai^y know how to begin As for niy 
affectionand fnendslnpforyou,behevemesmcerely,theyneitherslumber 
nor sleep, and it is only your suspicions of their drowsmess which mdine 
me to WTiti at this penod of a business highly mterestmg to me, rather 
than when I could have done so wnth something like certainly Hem ' 
Hem > It must come out at once — am in a very fair way of being mar- 
ried to a veiy amiable young woman, w ith whom I formed an attachment 
in the course of my tour She was bom in France— her parents w ere of 
English extraction — the name Carpenter Slie was left an orphan early 
in life and educated in England, and is at present under the c.aro of a 
JIiss Hicolson, a daughter of the late Dean of Exeter, who w ns on a visit 
to her relations in Cumberland Miss Carpenter is of age, but ns she lies 
under great obligations to the Marquis of Downshire, w lio w'as her guar- 
dian, she cannot tal.n a step of such importance without his consent—and 
I daily expect his final answer upon the subject Her fortune is de- 
pendent in a great measure upon an only and very affectionate brother 
Ho IS Commercial Ilesident at Salem m Indio, and- has settled upon her 
an anmuty of £500 Of her personal accomplishments I shall only say 
tint she possesses very good sense, with uncommon good temper, whiLh 
1 have seen put to most severe Inals 1 must bespeak your kindness and 
friendship for her You may easily' believe I sh.all rest veiy much both 
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tipon Mxss R. nnd you for giving lier the carle tie jiaj/s when she comes to 
l^inhuigh. I may give you a liint that there is no romance m her com- 
position — and that though bom in France, she has the sentiments ami 
iiianncTS of an Englishwoman, and does not like to be thought othcrwi'se 
A verv slight tinge in her pronunciation is all which marks the foreigner 
She IS* at present at Carlisle, w hero I shall join her as soon as our arrange- 
ments are finally made Soinetliiliculties have occurred in settling matters 
w ith iii\ father^ ow ing to cert-uii prepossewions which j ou can e Lsily con- 
cei\e Ills adopting. One main article was the uncertainty of her pnn i- 
sion, which has hceu injiart removed by the safe n rival of her inmii- 
lanccs for tins Year, with assurances of their hemg regular and e\ cn largei 
in future, her brother’s situation being e\trcmcl\ lucratiio Anotlicr 
objection w’as her birth ‘ Can any good Hung come out of FTu/areth 1 ’ 
but as it w ns birth merely and solely, tins lias been abandoned You w ill 
bo more inlcresled about other points regiirding her, and I can only s.iy 
that— though our acquaintance w as shorter than ever I could have thought 
of forming such a conne\ion upon-- it was exceedingly cloae, and g.ive 
me full opportunities for observation — and xf I had paitcd with hci', it 
must have been for ever, which both p.'irtics began to think would be a 
disagreeable thing. She has conducted herself through the whole busi- 
ness wnth so much propriety as to make a strong impression in her favour 
upon the minds of my father and mother, prejudiced as they were ag.ainst 
her, from the circumstances I have mentioned We shall be j our neigh- 
bours in the New Town, and intend to live very quietly; Cliarlottewill 
need many lessons from MissR in lionscwnferv Pray show tins letter 
to MissR with my veiy best compliments Nothing c!in now stand in 
the way except Lord Downshirc, vmo may not think the match a prudent 
one for Miss 0 — but ho will surely think her entitled to judge for hei- 
self at her age, in w’hat she w ould w isli to place her happiness. She is 
not a beauty, by any means, but her person and face aie very eng.iging 
She IS a biunette — ^lier manners arc lively, but when necessary she can 
bo V cry serious She was hsiilizcd and educated a Protestant of the Church 
of England I think I have now said enough upon tins sub]ect Do not 
write till V ou hear from mo again, which will he when all is settled I 
wish this important event iiiaj liaslcn joiir return to town I send a 
goblin story,* with host compliments to the misses, oiid ever am, yonis 
affectionately, “Wai.tdu Score ” 

From Lord Dmonshirc to WaUer Scott, Esq , Advocate, Edinburgh 

"London, October 15, 1797 

«SiB,— 

« I received your letter with pleasure, instead of considcTing it as an 
intrusion One thing more being fully stated would have made it pci- 
fectly satisfactory, namely, Hie sort of income you imincdnloly possess, 
and the sort of maintenance Miss Carpenter, in c.tso of yoiir demise, might 
reasonably expect. Though she is of an age to judge for herself in the 
' choice of an object that she would hke to run the race of life with, she 
has refciTcd the subject to mo As her friend .and guardian, I in diily 

♦ The Ell King, 
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must try to secure her happiness, by endeavouring to heep her comfort- 
able immediately, and t^revent her being Jeft destitute in case of any 
unhappy contmgcncy. Hct good sense and good education are her chief 
fortune ; therefore, m the worldly way of ta^ng, she is not entitled to 
much Her brother, who was also left under mycare at an early period, 
IS excessively fond of her , ho has no person to think of but liei as vet, 
and will certainly bo enabled to make her very handsome presents, ns lie 
IS doing very ivell in India, n liere I sent him some years ago, and u here 
he bears a very high chaiacter, I am happy to say 1 do not thiow out 
this to induce you to make any proposal beyond what prudence and dis- 
cretion recommend , but 1 hope I wall hear from you by return of post, 
as I may be shortly called out of toivn to some distance As children . 
are in general tlie consequence of an happy union, I should wish to know 
what may be your thoughts or ivishcs upon that subject I trust j on 
ivill not think me too particular , indeed I am sure you mil not, when 
you consider that I am endeavounng to secure the happiness and nclfare 
of an estimable young woman whom you admire and profess to be pai tial 
and attached to, and for whom I have the Iiighest rcgaid, esteem, and 
respect. I am, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“DownsHiBa” 

From, Miss Carpenter to the Same 

"Carlisle, Oct. 23 - 

" Tour last letter, my dear sir, contains a very fine tram of perhaps, 
and of so many iirctty conjectures, that it is not llattering you to saj j mi 
excel in the art of tormenting yourself As it happens, you are quite 
wrong in all your suppositions I have been waiting lor Lord Lb 
ansu er to your letter, to give a full answer to your very proper inquiries 
about my iainily Miss Nicolson sajs, that nhen she did offer to give 
you some information, you refused it — and advises me now to w.ait tor 
Lord D ’s letter Don’t believe I have been idle , I have been \mtin£; 
very long letters to him, and all about you How can you think that I 
will give on answer about the house until I hear from London? — that is 
qiute impossible , and I believe you area little out of your senses to imagine 
I can be in Edinburgh before me twelfth of next montli Oh, mj dear 
sir, no — ^you most not think of it tins great while 1 am mudi flattered 
by your mothei’s remembrance , present by respectful compliments to 
her You don’t mention your father in your last anxious letter , I hope 
he is better I am expecting every day to hear from my brother Yon 
may tell your uncle he is Commercial fiesident at Stileiu He will find 
the name of Charles C in his India list. My conijiliments to Captain 
Scott SansadteUf "C 0” 

To the Same > 

" Carlisle, Oct 25 

“Indeed, Mr Scott, I ani by no means pleased inth all this writing 
I h.ave told you how mudi I dislilic it, and yet you still persist in asking 
me to wntc, and that by return of -post Oh, yon really are quite out of 
your senses. I should not have inaulgcd j on m that w liim ol yours Ind 
you not given me that hint that my silence gi\ es an air of mystery 1 
have no reason that can detain mo in acquainting you that my father and 
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mother were French, of the name of Charpentier } he had a place under 
GoA'cmment , -their residence was at Lyons, where yon would find on in- 
humes that they lived in good repute and in icry good, style I had the 
- misfortune of losing my father before I could know the value of- such a 
parent. At his death we were left to the care of Lord D., vho was lus 
lery great fhend, and very soon after I had the affliction of losing my 
mother. Our taking the name of Carpenter was on my brother’s gomg 
to India, to prevent any little difliculties that might have occurred 1 
hope now you are pleased Lord D could have given you every infor- 
mation, as he has been acqnamted with all my family You say you 
almost love him, hut until your almost comes to a quite 1 cannot love you 
Before 1 conclude this famous epistle, I will give you a httle hint— that 
IS, not to put so many mud in your letters — ^it is begmning rather too soon, 
and another tlung is, that I take the liberty not to mind them much, but 
I expect you mind me You must take care of yourselt , you must think 
of me, and heheve me yours sincerely, “ 0. C.” 

To the Same 

“Cirlisle, Oct 26 

“ I have only a minute before the post goes, to assure j ou, my dear sir, 
of the \\ ckome reception ot the stranger * The i ery great likeness to a 
liieiid ot nune mil endcai him to me, he shall be my constant com- 
miiion, but 1 mdi he could gi\e me an ansnei to a thousand questions 
I haio to make — oue in particular, nhat reason have 'vou for so many 
lears ) ou evpiess 7 Ilai e yom fiiends changed ? Pray let me know the 
Inifli — ^they pcihnps don’t like me bang Fruich Do -WTite immediately 
— let it bo in bettei sjimls Et croycz-inoi toujours votre sincere 

“C O.” 


To the Same 

” October 31st 

** ... All your apprehensions about your friends make me very 
uneasy At your father’s ago prejudaes are not easily overcome — old 
people hai e, j ou know, so mudi more wisdom and experience, that we 
must be guided by them If he has an objection on my bemg French, 

I excuse him with all my heart, as I don’t love them myself Oh, how all 
these tluiigs plague me — uhen mU it end ? And to complete the matter, 
yon talk of gomg to the IVest Indies I am certam your father and 
uncle say joii are a hot heady young man, quite mad, and I assure you 
I join w ith them , and I must believe tha^ when you have such an idea, 
vou have then determined to think no more of me I begin to repent of 
ha\ iDg accepted your picture I u ill send it bach again, it you ever tlnnk 
again about the West Indies. Your family then would love me very 
much — ^to forsake them for a stranger, a person who does not possess half 
the charms and good qualities that you imagine I think I hear your 
uncle calling j ou a hot heady young man I am certain of it, and I am 
generally right in my conjectures What does your sister say about it ? 

1 suspect that she thinks on the matter as I should do, with fears and ' 
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anxieties for the liappmess of lier brotlier If it be proper, and yon tliinb 
It would be acceplaUe, present my best compliments to your mother , and 
to my old acquamtance Captain Scott I beg to be remembered Tins 
eiemng is the first ball — don’t you 111811 to be of our party? I guess 
your answer — it w ould gi\ e me infinite pleasure, En attendant le plaisir 
de \ ous icvoir, je suis toujoiun votre constante 

“CHAIILOTTE” 


To the Same 


“Tlic Castle, lliirlford, October 29, 1797 

“Sill,— 

“I received the favour of your letter Itnas so manly, lionoinuble, 
c.iudi(l, and so fiUl ol good seii'se, that 1 tbink Miss Carpenter’s friends 
cannot in anj n.ay object to tlie umon you propose Its taking place, 
ulicn or uliere, will depend upon licrsell, as I snail wnte to her by tins 
night’s post Any proi ision that may be given to her by her brother, 
3 on Mill have settied upon her and her children , and I hope, intli all 
1113 heart, that cicry earthly happiness may attend you both ^I slmll be 
•aln 13 s happy to be.ar it, and to subscribe myself your faithful friend 
and obedient humble serrant, “ Downshibe " 


( On the same sheet } 

"Carlisle, Nov i 

“L.ist luglit I received the enclosed for 3011 from Lord Downsliire If 
it has 3 our appiob,itioii, I shall be lery glad to see you as soon ns will 
be comciueiit I liaie a thousand things to tell 3 on , but let me beg of 
1 oil not to think fur some time of a house I am sure I can convince 3'ou 
of the propnel3 and prudence of wailing until 3 our father will settle 
things more to > our satisfaction, .and until I hai e hc,ard Lorn im brother 
You must be of 1113 way of thinking — ^Adicu “C C” 

Scott obc3 ed this suinniom:, .and I suppose remained 111 Caihslc until 
the Court of Session met, which is alwa3s on the 12 tli of November 


To ir Scott, Lsq , Advocate, Edinburgh 

" Carlisle, No\ 14l1i 

"Your letter iieicr coidd h.ave come in a more favounable moment 
A113 thing 3011 could h.a\c said would li.aie been w 611 received You 
’■uiprise me much .it the regret you express 3’ou had of Icaimg Carlisle 
1 luiecd, I c-in’t belici e it w as on 013' account, I w as so uncommonl> stupid 
I don’t know what could be the matter with me, I was so \ery low, and 
Icit ic.illy ill , it was eien a trouble to spe.ak The settling of our little 
jd.iiis — all looked so inncli in earnest — that 1 began reflecting more 
scnoiish than I gcncrall3 do, or approic of I don’t think that icry 
thoughtful people cier can be happp As this is m3' inaxini, adieu to all 
thoughts I haic made a determination of being pleased with cveiy'* 
tiling .and with evcr3body in Edinbuigh ; a wrse s3'slcni for happiness, 
IS it not? I enclose the lock I liaie had almost .all m3 hair cut off 
Miss Nicolson has taken some, winch she sends to London to be made mto 
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something, hut tins you are not to know of, as she intends to present it 
to j ou. ^ ^ * I am happy to hear of your father's hemg better pleased 
as to money mattei's , it u ill come at last , don’t let that trifle disturb 
vou Adieu,' Monsieur, I’ai I’honneur d’etre votre trcs humble et trts 
^ ^ “Obcissonfc “G C” 


“Carlisle, Not 27tli 

“You have made me very tnsfe all day. Pray never more complain, 
of being poor Arc you not ten times richer than I am ? Depend on 
j ourself and your profession. I have no doubt you snil rise very high, 
and be a jfrrai ncA man, but we should look down to be contented with 
our lot, and bani^ all disagreeable thoughts We shall do veiy well 
I am very sorry to heat you have such a tad head I hope I shall nurse 
away all your aches I think you wnte too much When I am mwfress 
I shall not allow it. How very angry I should be with you if you were 
to part with Lenorc Do you reauy believe I should tbink it an ««- 
necessary expense where your health and pleasure can be concerned ? I 
have abetter opinion of you, and I am very glad you don’t give up the 
cavalry, as I love anjtlung that is slyhsh Don’t forget to find a stand 
for the old carnage, as 1 shall like to keep it, in case we should have to 
go any lonrney , it is so much more convenient than the post chaises, 
and will do very well till we can keep our carnage What an idea ot 
yours was that to mention where you ^vlsh to have your hones laid I If 
you were mamed, I should think j on were tired of me A very pretty 
compliment icforc mamape 1 hope sincerdy that I shall not live to see 
that day If you alw ays have those cheerful thoughts, how very pleasant 
and gay you must he I 

“Adieu, my dearest fnend, take care of yourself if you lore me, as I 
ha\e no nish that you should vmt that hcaiitifiil and romanhe scene, the 
burying-place Adieu, once more, and heheve that you aie loved I’cry 
smeerelyhy “0. 0” 


“Dec lOfcb 

“If I could hut really heheve that my letter gave yon only hidf the 
pleasure you express, I should almost tlunk, ray dearest Scott, that I 
sboidd get very fond of wntmc merely for the pleasure to indulge you — 
that IS saying a ^at deal I hope you are sensible of tbe compliment 
I pay you, and don’t expect I shall always be so pretty bdiaved You 
may depend on me, my dearest fnend, for fixing as early a day as I pos- 
sibly can , and if it happens to be not quite so soon as you msli, you must 
not be angry ivith me It is very unlucky you are such a bad house- 
keeper — as 1 am no better. I shall try I hope to have A’ery soon the 
pleasure of seeing you, and to tell you how much I love j ou , but I wush 
the first fortnight was over With aU my love, and those sort of pretty 
tbmgs— adieu . ' “Chablotte 

Studies loireFrangaxs 'Eemembo'youare toteacbmeltahau 
in return, but I shall be but a stupid scholar. Aimes Charlotte ” 

“Cirlidc, Deo 14th. 

* *• » # “I fieard lost night from my friends in London, and 
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1 sLall certainly lia% e tlie deed this week I will send it to you directly , 
but not to lose so much time ns you have been reckoning,! uiU prevent 
any little delay that might happen by the post, by fixing already nest 
AVednesday for your coming here, and on Tliursday the 21str-oh, liiy 
dear Scott^n that day I shall be yours for ea er “ C C 

“ JtS — ^Arrange it so that we shall see none of j our fnniily the night 
of our arrival I shall be so tired, and such a flight, 1 should not be 
seen to advimtage ” 

To these extracts I add the following from the first leaf of an old bladi* 
letter Bible at Abbotsford — 

“Secundum morem majorum licec defamiliA Guallcn Seoit, JurisconsuUt 
Edtnensis, tn hhrum hunc sacrum manu sud consenpta sunt 

“Gualterus Scott, fihus Gualten Scott et Anna Muthetfotd, mtus erat 
apud Edvnam ISmo die Augusti, A D 1771 

“Soevus Facultatis JuridiccD Edinensts reeeptus erat llino dw Julii, 
A D 1792 

“Inecclesiam Sancta Manas apud Carlisle, itasorcm duxit Margarctam 
Gliarloltam Carpenter, Jiliam quondam Joanms Gharpenticr et Cliarlottas 
Vdlere, Lugdunensem 2Ato die Dccembns, 1797 ” 

Scott earned his bride to a lodging in George Street, Ediiibni^gh, a 
house winch he had taken m South Chstle Street not being quite pre- 
pared for her reception Tlie first fortnight, to which she laid looked 
with such niiMety, was, I bclicie, more than sufliciciit to convince her 
husband’s family that, how ever rashly he had loinied the couiie\iou, she 
had the sterling qualities oi a good w ife. Notintlistandnig the little 
leamng to tlie poiniis and vanities of the world, wliicli her letters have 
not concealed, slic had made up her nimd to find her happiness in better 
things , and so long as tlicir circumstances continued narrow, no woman 
could have conformed herself to them witli more of good feeling and 
good sense Some habits, new in the quiet domestic cirdes of Edinbnmh 
citizens, did not escape criticism , and in paiticular, I have heard herself, 
in her most prosperous dajs, laugh heartily at tlie remonstmnees of her 
George Street landlady, when it was discovered tliat the southron lodger 
chose to sit usually, and not on high occasions merdy, in her drawang- 
loom, on which subject the mother-m-law w os disposed to take the thnfty 
old-fashioned dame’s side. 

I cannot fancy that Lady Scott’s manners or ideas could ever have 
amalgamated scry well with those of her husband’s parents , but the 
feeble state of the old gentleman’s health proi ented her Irom seemg them 
constantly, and without any affectation of stnet intimacy, tliey soon 
werei a^id alwaj's continued to be, very good friends Anne Scott, the 
dcbcate sister to whom the Ashcstiel Memoir alludes so tenderly, speedily 
formed a worm and smccrc attachment for the stranger , but death, in a 
shoit time, carried off that interesting ciwaturc, who seems to liaie Lad 
much of lier brother’s imagmativc and romantic tempemment, w'lthout 
his power of controlling it 

Mrs Scott’s am\al was welcomed wntli unmmglcd dchght by the 
brotheis of the Mountain, The two ladies who had formerly given lite 
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' and crace to tlieir society were Lotli recently married ; Miss Erskme 
and Miss Cranstonn, -who gave lier hand (a few months later) to Godfrey 
Wenceslaus, Connt of PurgstaU, a nohleman of large possessions in 
Stinia, who had been spending some tunc in Edmhui^i Scott’s house 
in South Castle Street^soon after exchanged for one of the same sort 
in North Castle Street^ which he purchase^ and. inhnhiled dovm to 
1826)— became now to the Mountam what Cranstoun’s and Ershine’s 
had been while their accomphshed sisters remained with them The 
officers of the Light Horse, too, established a club among themselve«, 

' supping once a v eek at each other’s houses in rotation The yonng lady 
tlms found two somewhat different, but both highly agreeable, circles 
ready to receive her with cordial kindness , and the evemng hours passed 
in a round of innocent gaiety, aU the arrangements bemg conducted in 
a simple and inexpensive fashion suitable to j oung people whose days 
were mostly laborious, and very few of their purses heavy. Scott and 
Erskine had always been fond of the theatre , the pretty bnde was pas- 
sionately so — and I doubt if they ever spent a week m Edmbuigh unthout 
indulging themselves in tins amusement But regular dinners and 
crowded assemblies were in those years qmte uuthought of Perhaps 
nowhere could have been found a society on so small a scale includuig 
more of vigorous mteUect, vaned inforination, elegant tastes, and real 
\ iitue, aflcction, and mutual confidence How oiten have I heard ifs 
members, in the midst of the ueilth and honours which most of them 
in due season attamed, sigh oier the recollection of tho^e humbler days, 
ulien loie and ambition were j oung and biiojant, and no difference ol 
opinion was able to brmg oven a momentary cbill o\ei the w'annth of 
fiiendship. 

In the summer of this j c.u: Scott had hiixd a pretty cottage at Lasswade, 
on the Esk, about six miles from Edinburgli It is a small house, hut 
wuth one room of good dimensions, wludi Mrs Scott’s taste set off to 
advantage at very humble cost — a paddock or tw’o — and a garden (com- 
manding a most heantifiil view) in wluch Scott delighted to tram his 
flowers and creepers Never, I liave heard him say, was he prouder of 
his handiwork than when he had completed the fashionmg of a rustic 
archway, now oveiOTowTi wuth hoaiv ivy, hy wmy of ornament to the 
entrance from thc^hhbuigh road In this retreat they spent some 
happy summers, receiving the visits of their few chosen friends from the 
ncignbourmg mty, and wandenng at will amidst some of the most ro- 
mantic scenery that Scotland can boast— Scott’s dearest haunt m the days 
of his boyish rambhngs They had neighbours, too, who were not slow 
to cultivate their acquaintance 'With the Clerks of Pennycuik, with 
Mackenzie, the Man of EeelingjWho then occupied the chamimg villa of 
Auchendinny, and with Lord iVoodhouselee, Scott had from an eorher 
date been familiar , and it was while at Iiasswade that he formed inti- 
macies, even more important in their results, wuth the noble famihes of 
Melville and Bnccleucb, both of whom have castles in the same valley 
It was here that when his warm heart was heating wnth yonng and 
happy love, and his whole mind and roint were nerved by new motives 
for exertion; it was here, that in the ripened glow of manhood ho 
seems to have first felt somcliung of Ids real strength, and poured him- 
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self out m those splendid onginal ballads ivluch u'ere at once to fix hia 
name 

I must, however, ajiproach these more leisurely "Wlicn Wilham 
Eishine ivas in London m the spnng of tliis year, he happened to meet 
in society ivith Matthew Gregory Lei\Ts, M P for Ilindon, whose romance 
of The Monk, mth the ballads wluch it included, had made for him, in 
those barren days, a biilhant reputation Tins good-natured foplmg, the 
IJot and jilaything of ceitain fashionable circles, was then busy with that 
misccllan}’^ which at length came out in 1801, under the name of Talcs of 
Wonder, and was beating up in all quartern for contributions Erslane 
showed Lewis Scott’s versions of Lenore and the Wild Huntsman , and 
w'hcn he mentioned that his friend had other specimens of the German 
didblenc in Ins portfoho, the collector on\ioiidy requested that Scott 
might be enhsted m liis cause The brushw ood splendour of The Monk’s 
fame, 

“ 'Tlie false and foolish fire that’s vhisk’t about 
iBy popular air, and glares, md then goes ont,"* 

Ind a dazzling influence among the unknown aspirants of Edinbiiigh , 
and Scott, w'ho was perhaps at all tunes rather disposed to hold popular 
favour as the surest test of hteraiy merit, and who certainly continued 
through life to over-estimate all talents eveept bis own, considered this 
invitalion as a very flattering comphment He immediately wrote to 
LewTs, placing whatever pieces he had translated and imitated from the 
Gciman VolUheder at his disposaL 
When Lewis came to Edinburgh he met Scott, and the latter told 
Allan Cunmngham, thirty years aftemards, that he thought ho liad 
never felt such elation as when the “ Monk ’’ invited him to dine with 
liim for the first time at his hotcL Since he ga/cd on Bums in his 
Bevcnteonlh j ear, he had seen no one enjojnng, by general consent, the 
fame of a poet , and Lewis, w'hate\cr Scott might, on maturcr consider- 
ation, 'think of his title to such fame, had certainly done him no small 
service , for the ballads of Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogine, and 
Durandarte, had lekmdled cfTcctually in his breast the spark of poetical 
ambition Lady Charlotte Campbell (now Bury), always distinguished 
by her passion'for elegant letters, was leady, “in pnde of rank, in 
beauty’s hloom,” to do the honours of Scotland to the "Lion of Mayfair,” 
and 1 bdievc Scott’s first introduction to Lewis took place at one of her 
ladyship’s parties But they met frequently, and, among other places, 
at Dalkeith — as witness one of Scott’s marginal notes, wTittcn in 1825, 
on Lord Bjwon’s Diaiy — “ Poor fellow ,” saj s Byron, " he died a martyr 
ti his new nches — of a second visit to Jaiiiaica_ 

*“ I 'd gi\ c tbo 1 mds of Ddoninc 
Dark Musgrai c ai cre aln e again , ' 

that IS, 

wonld giio many a sugar cano 
Monk Lcnis were a1i\o again ” 

To which Scott adds — “I would pa> my share ’ How few friend 

* Oldliam 
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has \\liose faults are only ndiailous. His visit ■was one of hiunanity to 
ameliorate the condition of liis sla^ es. He did mncli good by stealth, and 
V as a most gcntroiis creature > . Lewis u as fonder of great people 

tiiaii lie ought to have been, either as a man of talent or as a man of 
fashion He had always dukes and diicliesses in his mouth, and uas 
pathetically fond of any one that had a title. You ■aonld have sivorn 
he had been a mricnu of yesterday', yet he had lii ed all his Me in good 
society . . Mat had queerish eyes— they projected like those of some 
insects, and ueie flattish on the orbit His person v as extremely small 
and boy'ish— he was indeed the least man I ever saw, to be stiictly ivell 
and n witly made I remember a picture of him by Saunders being handed 
round at Dalkeith House The artist had ingeniou'tly fliuig a daik 
folding mantle around the form, under -which U'as half hid a dagger, a 
dark lantern, or some such cutthroat appurtenance , iMth all this the 
features were preserved and ennobled It passed from hand to hand into 
that of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, 'ftho,heaiuig the general voice affirm 
that it u as very like, said aloud, * Like Mat Lewis ! AVhy', that picture ’s 
like a Mak 1’ He looked, and lo, Mat Lewis’s head was at his elbow 
This boyishness went through lilcvnth him He was a oluld, and a 
spoiled child, but a child of high unagmation , and so he wasted liiiu'-elf 
on ghost stories and German romance's. Me had the finest ear for ihythm 
I ev Cl met with — ^finer than Byron’s ” 

During Lew is’t stay in Scotland this year, he spent a day oi tw o with 
Scott at ilusselburgh, where the y'eomaury coips w ere in qiiai ters Scott 
icceivcd him in his lodgings, undci the loof of an anciuit d.une, who 
afforded hmi much amu«emuit by her daih colloquies w ith the fishwomen 
— ^thc MiicUcbadxts of the place His delight in study uig the dialect of 
these people is w eU remembered by the sun iv'ors of the cavalry, and must 
have astonished tlic stranger dandy Wliile w alking about betore dinnei 


^ and tiic latter produced next inoiumg that spirited 
little piece m the same measure, which, embody iiig the v olunteer ardour 
of the time, was forthwith adopted as the troop-song of the Edinburgh 
Light Horse. 

In January’, 1709, Mr Lewis aimenrs negotiating with a bookseller, 
named Bell, for the publication of Scott’s version of Goethe’s tragedy, 
“ Goetz von Beilichingen of the Iron Hand ” Bell seems finally to liave 
pufthased thecopyTight for twenty -five guineas, and twentv’-five more 
lo bo paid in case of a second edition — ^whicli was nev’cr called for until 
loii'^ after the copyright had expire<l Lewis writes, “ 1 hav e made him 


distinctly undcrsland, that, if you accept so small a sum, it will ho only 
hecause this is y our first publication ” The edition^of Lenore and the 
\agcr,in l79G,had been completely forgotten , and Lewis llioiiglit of 
tho^c ballads exactly as if they had been JIS. contributions to his own 
Tales of bonder, stiU lingering on the llvreshold of the pres". The 
GVfe appeamd acco-rdingly, with Scotts name on the title-page, m the 
following rebruary. ** ’ 

In Match, 1799, 'he earned his wife to London, this being the first time 
that he had seen the metropolis since the days of his mfancj'. The 
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«coitaiiitance of litf;ns served to introduce liiin to some literary and 
faslnonable society, -n ith 11111011 he 11 as much amused, but his great 
anxiety was to examine the antiquities of the Tower and "Westminster 
Allbey, and to make “feonie researches among the MSS of the Bnlisli 
Museum He found his Goetz spoken of favourably, on the nhole, In 
the critics of tlic time , but it docs not appear to haic attracted general 
attention Tlie truth is, tliat, to have given Goethe anj thing like a fui 
chance with tlie Enghsli public, Ins first drama ought to have been 
translated at least ten j ears before The mutators had been more fortunate 
than the master, and this work, wliicli constitutes one of the inn<!t 
important landmarks in theliistoiy of German literature, had not come 
cien into Scott’s hands until he had familiarized himself intli the ideas 
■n Inch it first opened, m the feeble and punj'’ mimicries of ■writers already 
foi gotten He readily discovered the vast gulf which separated Goethi, 
fiom the German dramatists on whom he had heretofore been employing 
himself, but tlie pubhc in general drew no such distinctions, and the 
English Goetz was soon afterwards condemned to oblivion tlirough the 
iinspanng ndiciile showered on whatever bore the name of German play, 
by the immitablc caricature of The Rovers 

Scott executed about the same time his House of Asjien, rather a 
nfactmenlo than a translation from one of the minor dramatists that had 
uovded to pailakc the popularity of Goetz of the Iron Hand It also 
-was sent to Louis in London, u here haimg first been read and much 
iccommcndcd bj the celebrated actress, Mrs Easton, it uas taken up bj. 
Kemble, and I belicie actuall} put 111 relu^u'sal foi the stage If so, the 
1 1 ml did not encourage fiu thcr preparation, and the notion u as abandoned 
Discoicnii" the playthirtj jeare aftei among his pipcra, Scott sent it 
to one ol the hter.iry almanacks (the Keepsake of 1829) 

I incline to behove that the House of Aspen uas imtlen .ifter Scott’s 
return from London , but it has been mentioned in the same page uilh 
the Goetz, to ai oid aii) reciiiTcnce to either the German or the German- 
ized dramas His return was accelerated by the domestic calamity wluch 
forms the subject of the folloiyang letter — 

“My DrA.B Mother, — 

“1 cannot express the feelings uithu Inch I sit down to the discharge 
of my present melancholy duty, nor how much I regret the accident which 
bos removed me from Edmbuigh, at a tune, of all others, w hen I should 
liaie wished to adimnister to your distress all the consolation wlinli 
sj mpaflij and affection could have afforded Your own principles of virlue 
and religion will, however, I well know, be your best support in Ibis 
heanest of human afllictions The removal of inj regi’ctted parent from 
tlus c.irthly scene is to him, doubtless the happiest cliange, if the firmest 
integrity and the best-spent life can entitle us to judge of the state of our 
departed friends UTien wercflectupon thisw ooiightalmost tosnppresstlio 
selfish feehngs of regret that lieivasnote])arrdtousahttlc]onger,especially 
when we consider that it was not the will of Hcaien that he should 
share thcniost inestimable of its earthly blcssinga.l'\fii aportion oflic ilth 
ns might have enabled him to enjoj his family " dear father, thui, 
the putting off this mortal mask was liappmcss, ' ',^us who ran 
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lesson so to live that we also may have hope m our latter end ; and with 
you, my dearest mother, remain many blessings and some duties, a grateful 
'recollection of which "vnll, I am sure, contribute to calm the current of 
'your affliction The affection and attention which you have a right to 
expect from your children, and which I consider as the best tribute we 
can pay to the memory of the parent we have lost, ivill also, I am sure, 
contribute its full share to the alleviation of your distress The situatum 
of Charlotte’s health, in its iircsent delicate sUite, prevented me fiom 
setting oft duncllj for Scotland, when I heard that immediate dangei 
Mas apprehended. I am noM’ glad I did not do so, .as I conhl not Milh 
the utmost expedition have reached Edinburgh before the lamented event 
had talccn place The situation of my affairs must detam me here for a 
few days more , the instant I can I lyill set off for Scotland I need not 
tell yon not even to attempt to answer this Ictlci — such an exertion M'ovih I 
he both unnecessary and improper John or Tom will let me know lion 
my Bister and you do 1 am ever, dear mother, your dutiful and affec- 
tionate son, “W. S.” 

“PS — ^Permit me, my dear madam, to add a line to Scott’s letter, to 
express to you hoM’ sincerely I feel for your loss, and how imicli I regret 
that I am not near you to try by the most tender care to soften the p.im 
that so great a misfortune must indict on j'oii, and on all those Avho had 
the happuiess of beu^ connected with him I hope soon to have the 
pleasure of retummg to you, and to convince you of the sincere affection 
of your daughter, “M 0 S” 

The death of tins worthy man, in his se% entieth year, nftei along sfencs 
of feeble health and suffering, was an event m Inch could only be rcgnnled 
as a meat debxorance to Imnself He bad had a succession of paralj lie 
attacks, under wluch, mmd as weU as body had by degrees been Lnd 
<inite prostrate 

Mr Thomas Scott contmued to manage Ins father’s business He 
maiTied early , lie was in his circle of society extremely pojmhr , and 
his prospects-seemed f.ur in all things Tlie property lelt by the ohl 
- gentleman m as less lh.an had been expected, but sulliuent to make ample 
provision forlusM'idow,andanot inconsiderable addition to the rcsonreas 
of those among M’hom the remainder was divided 

Scott’s mother and sister, both much exhausted Math their attendance 
on a protricted sick-bed, and the latter already in the first stage of the 
malady Mluch in two xears more earned her also to liei gra^c, spent tlie 
^ater part of the foUoM'ing summer and autumn in Ins cottage at 
Lasswade 

There he was now again labonni^ assiduously in the service of Lcmts’s 
“ hobgoblm repast,” and the specimens of his Inend’a letters on Ins con- 
tributions, as Jthey Mere successively forMarded to London, M’luch Mere 
pnnted by wav of appendix to his Essay onPopidar Poetry, m 1830, may 
perlaaps be snificient for the reader’s cimosity 

But Lewis’s collection did not engross the leisure of tins snmmer. It 
produced also m hat Scott justly calls liis "first serious attempts m verse , ” 
and of these the earliest appears Jo iiwe been tlie Glcnfinlns IIck the 
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scene as laid in the most favoimte distnct of hi^ favourite Perthshire 
Highlands , and the Gaelic tradition on which it is founded was far more 
likely to draw out the secret strength of his genius, as well ns to arrest 
the feelings of his countrymen, than any subject ivith which the stores 
of German diahkne could have supplied him 

The next of these compositions was, I believe, the Eve of St. John, in 
uhich Scott repcoplcs the tower of Smailholin, the awe-inspiring haunt 
ol his infincy , and here he touches, for the first time, the one supersti- 
tion which can still bo appealed toaiith full and perfect effect, the only 
one vbicli lingers in minds long since weaned fiom all sympathy uitli 
the machinery of u itches and goblins And surely this mystery uas 
iieiei touched u ith more thrilling skill than in that noble ballad It is 
the first of his oiiginal pieces, too, in vhich he uses the measure of Ins 
own favoimte minstrels , a measure which the monotony of mediocrity 
had long and successfully been labouring to degrade, but in itself ade- 
quate to the expression of the highest thoughts as avell ns the gentlest 
emotions, and eapable, in fit hands, of as nch a variety of music ns any 
other of modern times This was u ntten at Mertoun House m the autumn 
of 1799 Some dilapidations had taken place in the tower of Smailholm, 
and Harden, being mformed of the fact, and entreated with needless 
earnestness by his kinsman to arrest the hand of the spoiler, requested 
playfully a ballad, of which Smailholm should be the scene, as the puce 
of his assent 

Then came The Grey Brother, founded on another superstition, which 
seems to have been almost as ancient as the behef in ghosts , namely, 
that the holiest semce of the altar cannot go on in the presence of on 
niiclean person — a heinous sinner imconfessed and unabsolved The 
fiagmentary form of this poem greatly heightens the awfulness of its 
impression , and m construction and metre, the verses whidi really be- 
long to the story appear to me the happiest tliat have ex^er been produced 
oxpi'C'ssly in imitation of the balLid ot the middle age In the stanzas, 
previously quoted, on the scenery of the Esk, hov over beautiful in them- 
seh es, and Iiow over interesting now as marking the locality of the com- 
position, he must be allowed to haxc lapsed into another strain, and 
jiroduced apanmis purjnireus xvhich intei feres with and mars the general 
texture 

He wTote at the same penod the fine chivalrous ballad, entitled The 
Fire King, in xvliich there is more than enough to make us foigive tlie 
machinery It was also in the course of this autumn that he first visited 
Bothwcll Castle, the seat of Archibald Lord Douglas, who had married 
the Lady Frances Scott, sister to Henry, Duke of Buccleuch , a w'oman 
wliosc many amiable nrtues were combined xvith extraordinary strength 
of mind, and who had, from the first introduction of the young poet at 
Dalkeith, formed high anticipations of his future career Lady Dougins 
was one of liis dearest Inenus through life , and now, under her reof, 
ho met xnth one whoso abilities and accomplishments not less qunliiicd 
lier to estimate him, and who still survixes to lament the only event 
that could liaxc interrupted their cordial confidence — the Lady Louisa 
Stuart, daughter of the celebrated John, Earl of Bute These ladies, 
who were sisters in mind, feehng, and affection, he nsited among scenes 
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tlie noblest and most intercstmR tbnt all Scotland wn sbow—alikc famoiia 
in. histoiy and roinancc , and lie "was not xtuwilluig to make jJolJiwcll 
and Blantjre tbc subject of anotber ballad. ^ , nr 01 t 

" Havin" a"am given a -week to Liddisdalc, in company mUi Jlr Short- 

reed, be sp^t a feiv days at Eosebank, and was preparing to return to 
Edinburgh for tbc m inter, when James Ballantjuie called on bun one 
morning, and begged bim to supply a few paragraplis on sonic legal 
question of the day for Ins neuspaper Scott complied , and «ini mg 
bis article bimself to tlic pnnting-olhce, look with biiii al «!0 some ol liis 
recentpicccs, designed to appear in Lew is’s collection With tlieso, aspe- 

cially,aslnsjl/cnJOra7jdM7Jisay8,ibe “Morbicbian fiagment iiftci Goethe,” 
Ballantyne Mas charmed, and be expressed his regret that Lewis’s 
book was so long in appearing. Scott talked of Lewis with rajdiuc , 
and, after reciting some of liis stanras, said, “I ought to apologue to you 
for having troubled jou w’ltli anytlnngof my own- when I had things 
hke this for your ear ” — I felt at once,” says Ballantyne, “that liis ow n 
verses were fiuc above what Lew is could ever do, and though when I said 
this he dissented, j'et he seemed pleased w’lth the warmth of my appio- 
hation.” At parting, Scott threw out a casual obscriaiion, lliat he 
wondered his wd friend did not try to got some little booksellers’ work, 
“to keep his types in play durmg the rest of tlic week ” Ballantyne 
answered, that such an idea had not before occurred to lum, that he had 
no acquaintance with the Edinburgh “ trade but, if be bad, his tjTics 
were good, and he thought he could afford to work more cheaply than 
towm pnnters' Scott, “ w itli lus good-humoured smile,” said, “ You had 
better try what you can do You have been praising my kttlc ballads , 
supxioso you pnnt off a dozen copies or so of as many os will make a 
pamjihlct, siiihcicnt to let my Edinbmgb acquaintances judge of your 
skill for themselies ” Ballantyne assented , and I beheve exactly livelve 
copies of Wilham and Ellen, The Ikre-Kuig, The Chase, and n few moie 
of tliose pieces, were thrown oft accordingly, w ith the title (alluding to 
the long delay of Lew'is’s collection) of Apologj’^ for Talcs of Terror — 170'). 
This first specimen of a press afterwards so celebrated, pleased Scott, and 
he said to Ballantyne, “I liave been foryearscoUectmg old Bolder killads, 
and I think I could, w ith httlc tioublc, put together such a selection from 
them as might make a neat little i olume, to sell for four or fiA e shillings 
I will talk to some of the booksoUers about it when I got to Edinbui’gb, 
and if tbc thing goes on you shall be tbc pnntcr ” Ballantyne highly 
relished tbc pioposal, and the result of this little experiment changed 
W’holly tlic course of his worldly fortunes, as well as of lus friend’s 
Shortly after the commencement of the 'Winter Session, the office of 
Slieriff-Depute of Selkirkshire became vacant by the death of an eaily 
ally of Scott's, Andrew Plummer of Middlestend, a scholar and antiquary, 
who had entered wuth zeal into his ballad-rescaiches, and whose name 
occurs accordingly more than once in the notes to the Boixlcr I^Iinatrelsy 
Perhaps the community of their tastes may have had some part in sug- 
gesting to the Duke of Biicdeuch that Scott might fitly succeed Mi 
ITummcr m the magistiatiiro Bo that as it might, lus Grace’s influence 
w as used with the late Lord Melville, who, in those days, had the general 
control of the Crown patronage in Scotland, and his lordship was prepared 
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to look favourably on Scott’s ^tensions to some office of this desi nption. 
Though neither the Duke nor this able minister were at all addicted to 
literature, they had both seen Scott frequently under their oivn roofr, 
and been pleased u ith his manners and conversation, and he had by this 
time come to be on terms of affectionate intimacy with some of the 
jounger members of eithei family The Earl of Dalkeith (afterwards 
Du]>.e Charles of Buccleuch) and liis brother, Loid James Scott (now 
Lord Montagu), had been participating, with kindred ardour, in the 
military patiiotism of the period, and had been thrown into Scott’s 
society under circumstances w'ell quahfied to ripen acquaintance into 
LOiifidcnce The Honourable Bobert Dundas, eldest son of the statesman 
whose title he has inherited, had been one of Scott’s companions in the 
High Sdiool , and he, too, had been of late a lively partaker m the busi- 
ness of the yeomanry cavalry , and last, not least, Scott always remem- 
bered with gratitude the strong mtercession on this occasion of Loixl 
^Melville’s nephew, the Bight Honourable William Dundas, then Secretary 
to the Board of Control, and now Lord Clerk Begister for Scotland _ 

His appointment to the shenfslnp bears date 16th December, 1799 It 
secured lum an annual salary of ^300, an addition to his resources which 
at once relieved his nimd from whatever degree of anxiety he might have 
felt in considermg the prospect of an mcreasmg family, along with' the' 
ever precarious chances of a profession, in the daily drudgery of whicli it 
IS impossible to suppose that he ever could have found much plcasme 
'riie duties of the office ivere far from heavy, the distnct, small, peaceful, 
and pastoral, was in great part the property of the Dulce of Buccleuch , 
and lie turned wath redoubled zeal to ^ project of editing the ballads, 
many of the best of w'luch belonged to this very distnct of his favourite 
Border — those “tales” which, as the Dedication of the Mmstrclsy ex- 
presses it, had “in elder times celebrated the prowess and cheered the 
halls” of his noble patron’s ancestors. 



CnAPTER V. 

nonnEU stiu^yrRixsT— > i*at or the east siixstreii nEQOif — ^pdbhoation 

OP sre tiustrem. 

James BAEULSirar^, iti Ins Memorandum, after mcntioinng Ins ready 
acceptance of Scott’s proposal w print tlie itnistrelsy, adds — I do not 
■believe that, even at this time, lie senously contemplated mving Inmsolf 
mnrli to literature ” I confess, honeicr, that a letter of Ins, addressed 
to Ballnnljnte in the spnng of 1800, inclines me to question the accuracy 
of tins impression. Mter alluding to an intention nhich he had enter- 
tained, in consequence of Uie delay of Lems's collection, to pttUish an 
edition of the Billnds contained m his omi littlo volume, entitled 
“Apology for Talcs of Terror,” he goes on to detail plans for the future 
direction of Ins ptiuter'a career, which, uerc, no doubt, pnmarily sug- 
gasted by the mcndly interest he look m BaUant}Tie’6 fortunes ; hut 
there arc some hints winch, considering what aftorvmrds did take place, 
lead mo to suspect that even thus early vthc writer contemplatca the 
possibility at least of being himself very intimately connected wnth tho 
result of these air-ilrawm scliemcs. The letter is as follow'S . 


“Beau Sm, — 


To Mr, J, Ballantyne, Kdto Mail Office, KcUo, 

“ CastWsireet, 22 


“ CastKslreet, 22nd April, 1800 


“ I have jour favour, smcc the receipt of winch some things have 
occurred wlndi induce me to postpone my intentiW of publishing my 

n Inf fpiT frnm « neoi'iwnm, nm -Ilfn 


ballads, particularly a letter from a fnend, assunn^mc that the Tales 
of ■Wonder ai'o actually in the pnntev’s hand In Wns situation 1 en- 
dear our to strengthen ray small stock of patience, which has been nearly 
exhausted by the delay of this work, to wdncli (though for that reason 
alone) I almost regret hjiving promised assistance. I nmViR resolved to 
have recourse to your press for the Ballads of the Border, wduch arc in 
some forwardness. 


“ I have now’ to request your foi^veness for mentioning a plan which 
your friend Qillon and I have talked over together ivith a view as w’cll 
to the pubhc adiantage os to your individuw. interest It is nothing 
short ol a migration from Kelso to this place, which I think might ho 
cllccted upon a prospect of a verj’ flattenng nature 
“ Three branches of prmtmg are quite open in Edinhnigh, all of which 
I am well convinced yon have hotli the abihty and inclination to unite 
in your person. The first is that of an editor of a now’spaper which 
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sliall contain something of an uniform histoncnl deduction of events dis- 
tinct firam the farrago of detached and unconnected plamansms from the 
London paragraphs of ‘ The Sun ’ Perhaps it might he possible (and 
Gillon has promised to make imiuiiy about it) to treat with the pro- 
prietors of some established pajier — suppose the ‘Caledonian Mercury'— 
and we would all struggle to obtain for it some celebrity To this might 
he added a ‘ Monthly Magazme,’ and ' Caledonian Annual Register,’ if 
you will , for both of which, with the excellent hteraiy assistance wmeh 
Edmbiiigh at present affords, there is a fair opeiung The next object 
would naturally be the execution of Session papers, the best paid work 
which a printer imdeitakes, and of which, I dare say, you would soon 
have a considerable share , for as 3'ou make it your busmess to siipenii- 
tend the proofs yourself, your education and abilities would iiisnro ) our 
employers against the gross and provoking blunders which the poor 
composers are often obliged to submit to The publication of uorks, 
either ancient or modem, opens a third fair field for ambition The 
only gentleman who attempts onytlimg in that way is in very bad 
health, nor can I, at any rate, compliment either the accuracy or the 
execution of his press I believe it is well imderslood that uith equal 
attention, an Edmbiugh press wowid have supenor advantages even to 
those of the metropolis , and though 1 would not advise launching into 
that Ime at once, jet it would be easy to feel your way by occupyuig 
your press in this manner on vacant daj's only 
"It appears to me that such r plan, judicioudy adopted and diligently 
pursued, opens a fair road to an ample fortune In the meanwhile, the 
‘Kelso Mail' might be so arranged as to be stdl a source of some advan- 
tage to you , and I dare say, it wanted, pecuniary assistance might be" 
procured to assist you at the outset, either upon terms of a share or other- 
wise , but I refer you for particulars to Joseph, in whose room I am now 
assuming the pen, for reasons too distressing to be dedared, but at which 
you inU readuy guess 1 hope, at all events, j'ou will minute my inters 
ferenco to anything rather than an impertinent intcrmedimng with your 
concerns on the part of, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

“Walter "Scott” , 


The Joseph GiUon hero named was a Writer to the Signet of some 
eminence , a man of strong abilities and genume wit and humour, for 
whom Scott, as well as B-ilJantj ne, Ind a unnn regaixl * 

To return 'to the Minstinlsy Scott found able assistants in the com- 
pletion of his dcsim Itichord Ilcber (long Member of Parhimenf for 
the Umvers^ty of Oxford) happened to spend this winter in Edinburgh, 
and was welcomed, as his talents and accomplishments entitled him to 
bo, by the cultnated society oi the place With Scott, his multifarious 
learmng, parhcularlyhis profound knowledge of the literary monnmente 
of the middle ages, soon drew him into habits of close aUinnce , the stores 
of his libraiy, even then extensive, were freelj laid open, and his own 
oral commentaries were not less valuable. But through lum Scott ninde 


* Calling on him one day m his yiUng ofTiM, Scott ssid, qwiiy, Joseph, tins 
place IS as hot ns -in oven.” “Well,” quoth GiUon, “and isn’t it hero tliat 1 make 
inj broad J” 
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acquaintance mtli a person still more qiiaMcd to give him effectual aid 
in this undertaking , a native of the Border — ^from infancy, like himself, 
an enthosiastic lover of its legends, and vrlio had already saturated Ins 
nund ■with every species of lore that could throw light upon these rehes 

Fe'w who read these pages can he unacquainted "iiuth tlie leading facts 
in the history of John Leyden. Few can need to he remmded that this 
extraor^ary man, horn in a shepherd's cottage in one of the wildest 
valleys of Boihuighslure, and of course almost entirely self-educated, 
had, before he attained his nmeteenth j'ear, confounded the doctors oi 
Edinburgh by the portentous mass of his acquisitions in almost evciy 
department of learning. He had set the e-s-tremest penury at iittci de- 
fiance, or rather he had never been conscious that it could operate as a 
bar , for bread and water, and access to books and lectures, comprised all 
■withm the bound of his ivishes , and thus he toiled and battled at the 
gates of science after science, untd his unconquerable perseverance earned 
everytlung before it, and yet, "with this monastic abstemiousness and 
iron hardness of will, perplexmg those about him by manners and habits 
in which it was hard to say whether the moss-trooper or the schoolman 
of former days most prevailed, he was at heart a poet 

Archibald Constable, m after hfe one of the most emment of Bntish 
pubbshers, was at this period the keeper of a small book-shop, into which 
few but the poor students of Leyden’s order had hitherto found their 
way Heber, in the course of his bibhomamacal prowhngs, discovered 
tliat it contained some of 

“ The small old volumes, dark ■with tormshed gold," 

which were already the Delilahs of his imagination , and, moreover, that 
the young bookseller had himself a strong taste for such charmers. 
Frequentmg the place accordmgly, he observed with some cunosity the 
barbarous aspect and gestures ot another daily ■visitant, who came not to 
purchase evidently, but to pore over the more recondite articles of the 
collection — often balanced for hours on a ladder ■with a foho in his hand, 
like Dommie Sampson The Enghsh virtuoso was on the look-out for 
any books^or MSS that might be of use to the editor of the projected 
Minstrelsy, and some casual colloquy led to the discovery that tins unshorn 
stranger was, amidst the endless labyrinth of his lore, a master of legend 
and tradition — an enthusiastic collector and most skilful expounder of 
these very Border ballads in particular Scott heard with much interest 
Heber’s account of his odd acquaintance, and found, when introduced, 
the person whose mitials, affixed to a senes of pieces in verse, chiefly 
translations from Greek, Latm, and the Northern languages, scattered, 
dunng the last three or four years, over tlie pages oi tlie Edinbuigh 
Mt^ozine, had often much 'excited Ins curiosity, as various indications 
pointed out the Scotch Border for the native district of this unknomi 
«J L” 

These new friendships led to a great change in Leyden’s position, 
purposes,-and prospects He was presently received into the best society 
of Edmburgh, where his strange, ■wild nncoutliness of demeanour does 
not seem to have at all interfered "with the general appreciation of his 
genius, his gigantic endowments, and really amiable 'vu'tues. Fivmg his 
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amliition on the East, where he hoped to nval the' nchicvomcnts of Sii 
AVilliani Jones, he at length, about the beginning of 1802, obtained the 
promise of some literary appointment in theEast India Companj'’s service , 
but when the time drew near, it was discovered that the patronage of the 
season had been exhausted, witli the exception of one siirgeon-assistant's 
commission — ^which had been with difficulty secured for him by Mr 
Wilbani Dundas , nlio, moreover, uas obliged to inform him that, if he 
accepted it, he must be qualified to pass ms medical tnals within six 
months This news, which would have crushed any other man’s hopes 
to the dust, was only a welcome fillip to the ardour of Leyden Ho that 
same hour grappled mtli a new science, in fiiU confidence that whatever 
ordinal y men could do m three or four years, his energy could accomplish 
in as many months , took his degree accordingly in the beginning of 1803, 
havingjust before published hisbeautiful poem, the “Scenes of Infancy 
sailed to India j raised for himself, nithin seven short years, the reputa- 
tion of the most marvellous of Onentabsts , and died, in the midst of 
the proudest hopes, at the same age with Bums and Byron, in 1811 
But to return — Leyden was enbsted by Scott in the service of Leivis, 
and immediately contnbnted a ballad, called the The Elf-Emg, to tlA 
Talcs of Terror Those highly spirited pieces, The Count of ^cildar 
‘Lord Sonlis, and The Mermaid, were furnished for the onginal depart- 
ment of Scott’s own collection , and the Dissertation on Fames, prefixed 
to its second volume, “although arranged and digested by the editor, 
abounds nith instances of such cunous readmg ns Leyden only had read, 
and was originally compiled by him but not the least of Ins labours 
was 111 the collection of tlie old ballads themselves When he first con- 
versed with Ballanlyne on the subject of the proposed work, and the 
prmter signified his belief that a smgle volume of moderate size noiild 
be sufficient for the materials, Leyden exclaimed, “ Dash it 1 does Mr 
Scott mean another thin thing like Goetz of Berlichingen ? I have more 
than that in my head myself n e shall turn out tliree or four'such volumes 
at least ” He went to work stoutly in the renb/ation of these wider 
vieus “In this labour,” says Scott, “lie was equally interested by 
friendship for the editor, and by his own patnotic zeal for the honour of 
the Scottish Borders , and both maybe judged of from the folloiving cir- 
cumstance An interesting fragment had been obtained of on ancient his- 
torical ballad , but the remainder, to the great disturbance of the editor 
and Ins coadj utor, w as not to bo recoi ered Two days afterwards, ivhi le 

the editor was sitting ivith some company after dmner, a sound was heard 
at a distance like that of the whistling of a tempest tlirough the tom ’ 
rigging of the vessel w hich scuds before it The somids increased os they 
approached more near , and Leyden (to the great astonishment of such 
ot the guests ns did not know him) burst into the room, chanting the 
desiderated ballad with tlie most enthusiastic gesture, and all the eneigy 
of what he used to call the saw-tones of lus voice It turned out that he 
had w alkcd betw een forty and fifty miles and back again, for the sole pur- 
pose of visiting an old person who possessed tins precious remnant of 
antiquity.”* 
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Allusion, to tie progress of Lej den’s fortunes will occur in a letter 
to be Quoted herealter I may refer tie reader, for furtlier particulars, 
,to tie biograplncal sketcli by Scott from wlucb the preceding anecdote 
IS taken Jlany tributes to his memory are scattered over his fhend’s 
other u orks, both jirose and verse , and above all, Scott did not forcet 
him when cxplormg, thice years after his death, the scenery of ms 
Meimaid:— 

“Scarba’s isle, vliose tortured shore 
Still nngs to Comevrekan’s roar, 

And lonely Colonsay , — 

Scenes sung by liim avlio sm^ no moro : 

His bnglit and bnof career is o’er. 

And mute his ttmeful strains , 

Quenched is his lamp of aaned loro, 

That loved the light of song to pour , 

A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Lej den’s cold remains 1 ” * 

Dunng the years 1800 and 1801, the Minstrelsy formed its editoi‘’s 
chief occupation — a labour of love truly, if ever such there was , but 
neither this nor Ins shcrilfship interfered with liis regular attendance at 
the bar, the ahandonment of which was aE this while as far as it ever had 
been from bis imagination, oi that of any of his friends He continued 
to have Ins summer head-quarters at Lasswade , and Mr (now Sir John) 
Stoddart, w ho visited him there m the course of his Scottish tour,* dwcEs 
on “the simple unostentatious elegance of the cottage, and the domestic 
picture which he there contemplated — a man of native kindness and 
cultivated talent, passmg the intenals of a learned profession amidst 
scenes highly favourable to liis poetic in^iratioiis, not m cluulish and 
rustic solitude, but in the daily exercise of the most precious sjunpathies 
as a husband, a father, and a friend ” His means of hospitality were now 
much enlarged, and the cottage, on a Saturday and Sunday at least, was 
seldom without nsitors 

Among other mdications of greater ease in his circumstances, which 
I find m his letter-book, lie •writes to Heber, after his return to London 
111 May, 1800, toTequest lus.good oilices on behalf of Mrs Scott, who had 
"set her heart on n pheeton, at once strong, and low, and handsome, and 
not to cost more than thirty guineas ,” which combination of advantages 
Bfeber seems to have found by no means easy of attaimnent The 
pliccton was, how'ever, discovered , and its spnngs must soon have been 
put to a sunicient.tnal, for this was “the first wdiecled carriage that ever 
penetrated into Liddisdale” — ^namely, in August, 1800 The friendship 
of the Buccleuch family now placed better means of research at his 
disposal, and Lord Dalkeith had taken special care that there should he 
a band of pioneers m w aitiiig for lus orders w'hen he reached Hermitiqje 
Though he had not given up Lasswade, his shenftship now made it 
necessary for him that he shoiud be firequently in EttncK Forest On 
such occasions lie took np bis lodgings in the httle inn at Clovenford, a 
favourite fishing station on the road ixom Edmburgli to Sellcirk. From 

* Lord of tlio Isles, Canto u st II 
t Tbo account of tms tour waspublislied in 1801 
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this place he could ndc to the county town whenever business rcqiurcd 
lus presence, and he was also within a few miles of the vales of Yarrow 
and Ettiiclc, where he obtained larce accessions to his store of ballads 
It was m one of these excursions that, pciietratmg bejond St. Mary’s 
Lake, he found a hospitable reception at tlie farm of BlacIJiouse, situated 
on the Donglas-burn, then tenanted by a remarkable family, to which I 
have alieadv made allusion — that of IVilham Laidlaw He was then a 
lery jouiig man, but the extent of Ins acquirements uas already as 
noticeable as the Augour and originality of his mmd , and their corre- 
spondence, uhere “Sir” passes, at a few bounds, through “Dear Sir,” 
and “ Dear Mi Laidlaw," to “ Deal Willie,” shows how speedily this new 
acquamtance had wanned into a very tender aflcction Laidlaw ’s zeal 
about the ballads was repaid by Scott’s anxious endeavours to get him 
lemoved from a sphere for w Inch, he -writes, “ it is no flattei^' to say that 
j ou are much too good ” 

James Hogg Jiad spent ten years of lus life in the service of Mr Laid- 
law’s father, nut, although lus own xanous accounts of lus early days are 
not to be reconciled with each other as to minute particulars of date and 
locality, he seems to hax c passed into that of another sheep-farmer in a 
neighbouring v.dlc} , bcfoic Scott fiist x isitcd Blackhousc Be that as it 
may, William Laidlaxv .md Hogg had been foi 3 cars the most mtimate 
of fnends, and the formei took care that Scott should see, xiithout delay, 
one xvhose enthusiasm about the minstrelsy of the Eorest xvas equal to 
lus own, and whose mothci, then an iged woman, though she lix'cd 
man}’ 3 ears afteiwaido, was celebrated for liaxing by heart several 
ballads in a more perfect form than an3 other uiliahitont of the Yale of 
Ettnck 

Scott opened in the same 3'ear a correspondence xvilh the venerable 
Bi'-hoji or Dromorc, xvho seems, howex’-cr, to haxe done httle moie tlian 
express a warm interest in an undertaking so nearly resembling that 
xiliich xvill over keep his oxvn name in remembrance He had more 
success in his applications to a more unpromising quarter — ^namely, xvith 
Joseph Bitson, the ancient and xinilcnt assailant of Bishop Percy’s edi- 
torial character This narroxv-minded, sour, and dogmatical little xiord- 
catcher had hated the x ery name of a Scotsman, and xvas utterly incap- 
.ible of sympatlu/ing x\ith any of the higher viex\s of his now corre- 
spondent. r et the bland coiu tes3-of Scott disarmed ex’en this half-crazy 
-pedant , and he commumcated the stores of lus rcallx’- xaluable learning 
111 a manner tliat seems to have grentl3'^ surprised all x\ho had hitherto 
held any intercourse xvith him on antiquanan topics It astonished, 
aboxc all, tlie late amiable and elegant George Ellis, whose acquaintance 
xros about the some time opened to Scott throiigli their common friend 
Heber Mr Ellis w as now busily- engaged jn collecting the materials for 
his chaiining worhs, entitled Specimens of Ancient English Poetry, and 
Specimens of Ancient English Bomance , The correspondence between 
him and Scott soon eune to bo constant. They met personally, not long 
after the correspondence had commenced, conceixed for each other a 
CQi-dial re«pcct and aflcction, .and continued on a footing of almost bro- 
therly intimacy ex-er after To this xalnable alliaiico Scott owed, among 
other advantages, lus early and ready admission to the acquaintance anu 
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laimlianty of Ellis’s bosom liioud, Ins coadiutor in lUc Anlijacobin, and 
the confidant of all Ins Irteraiy schemes, the illuslnons sUtesman, Jlr 
Canning 

The fiist letter of Scott to Elhs is dated March 27, 1801, and bemns 
thus . — ^‘Sir , — kst I feel mj^celf highly flatlci’ed bj yonr iiKinines, I lose 
no time m nnsn enng them to the best of my nbilitj . Your eminence in 
the literary world, ami the warm praises of bur mutual friend Hehor, had 
made me long w isli for an opportnmty of henig knomi to > on I enclose 
the first 'sheet of Sir Trisli'cm, that j on may not so much rclj upon my 
opinion ns upon llwit which a specimen of the stjle and vcmficalion may 
enable j our belter judgment to form for itself. These pages arc 

tniiscnbed by Leyden, an excellent j oiuig man of uncommon talents, 
palroniml by Heber, and who is of the utmost assistance to my litcmiy 
iinderlakings ” 

As Scott’s edition of Sir Tristrem did not appear until May, 1801, and 
he and Leiden were busy with the Bonier Minslielcj when his corre- 
spondence wnlli Ellis coiiimciiccd, this cailj indication of liis labours on 
tlic former work maj require explanation The Initli is, that both Scott 
and Lcjdcii, basing eagerly armed at the belief, from winch neither of 
them e\ cr pcrmiUed himself to falter, tlmt the “ Sn Ti islTciii ” of the 
AnchinlcckMS wasiirlualh, if not lileially, the pi-oduelioii ol Thomas 
the Blijmer, linnlof EuiUloimc, in BeiwicWnre, who Hoiinshed at the 
elooO of the thirteenth centurj — the oi igin.il inlentioii h.id been to give 
it iiotonlj' a place, hut a scry prominent one, m the Minslreky of the 
SeoUisli Border The doubts and dilluuUics which Elhs suggested, 
how 01 or, though they did not hluiKe Si oil m his opinion ns to the panmt- 
age of the nmiance, induced rcscuilits which occupied so much time, 
iml gaic birth to notes so bulky, that ho eieiilually found it cxpediiiit 
first to pass it over in the two volumes of the Minsti’olsy wliieli appeared 
in 1802, and then cion in the third, which followed a }e.vr later , thus 
resell mg Tristrem for a separate publication, which did not take place 
imtil after Leyden had sailed foi India 

Scott spent the Chnslraas of 1801 at IlnmiUon Palace, in Lanarkshire 
To Lady Anno Hamilton he had been introduced hj her half-sister, 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, and both the late niid the present Dnkes of 
llannlton appear to haic p.arlnkcn of Lady Anne’s admiration for Glcn- 
fiidas and the Ei e of St John. A momin'g’b ramble to the m.ajcstic i uins 
of the old baronial castle on the prociimous hanks of the Eaon, and 
among the adjoining remains of the prunes al Caledonian finest, suggested 
to him a ballad, not inferior in execution to any that he h.ad hitherto 
pindnccd, and e‘?pecially interesting ns the first in which he grapples 
with the world ot pictmcsque incident uiilolded in the authoiitic annals 
of Scotland With the magnificent loc.alitic 3 before him, he skilfully 
interwove the danng nEsas.sination of the Regent Mtiiraj by one of the 
clansmen of “ the prmcely Hamilton ” Had the subject been taken up 
xn after 3 ears, a\e might haa’e had another Mariniou or Heart of Mia- 
Lotlnan, for in Cadyow Castle we have the materials and outlmc of 
more than one of tlie noblest of ballads 

Not long before tins piece beg.nn to be handed about m Edinburgh, 
Thomas CanijibcU had made his appcamucc there, and at once seized a 
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high place in the literaiy world by lus Pleasures of Hope. Ambng the 
most eager to welcome him had been Scott ■ 

Scott finished hia Cadyow Castle before the Inst diects of the second 
volume of his Minstrelsy had passed through the press , but “Uie two 
volumes,” as Ballantync says, "were already fiill to overflowing so it 
was reseived for the “ threatened third ” The two volumes appeared ui - 
the course of January, 1802, from the resectable house of Cadell and 
Da\'ics, in tlie Strand , and, owing to the cold reception of Lewns’s Talcs 
of Wonder, whidi had come forw a j'ear earlier, these may be said to 
haie first introduced Scott as an onginal writer to the English public 

The first edition of volumes I and II of the Minstrelsy consisted of 
eigbt hundred copies, fifty of wbidi were on large paper The edition 
was exhausted in the course of the year, and the terms of publication 
having been that Scott should have half the clear profite, his share wJis 
exactly £78 10s — .a Biini which certainly could not have repaid him for 
the actual expenditure meuned in the collection of his materials Messrs 
Cadcll and Davies, how ever, coinphimcd, and probably inth good reason, 
that a premature advertisement of a “second and improved 'edition ” had 
rendered some copies of the first wnsaleahlc. 

I might fill many pages by transcnbing letters of praise from persons 
of aclcnowledgcd discernment in tins branch of literature ; John Dulec 
of Roxbiirgheis among the number, and he conveys also a complimentary 
message tvott the kte Earl Spencer , Pinkerton issues his decree of ap- 
probation as ex cathedrd , Chalmers OA’crflows inth hcorlicr praise , and 
even Joseph Bitson extols his presentation copy os “the most valuable 
litcitiry treasure in lus possession ” There follow's enough of female ad- 
miration to have been dangerous for another man , a score of fine ladies 
contend who shall he the most extravagant in encomium — and os many 
professed blue stockings come after 

The approbation -with which the first two volumes of the Minstrelsy 
were received, stimulated Scott to fresh diligence in the preparation of a 
third i while Sir Tnstrem — ^it being now settled tiiat this romance sliould 
form a separate volume — ^was transmitted without delay to the pnntor at 
Kelso As early as March 30tb, 1802,BaIIantyne, who had just returned 
from London, WTCites thus . — 

“Duab Sib, — 

“By to-morrow’s Fly I shall send the remaining materials for Mm- 
strclsy, together with tliree sheets of Sir Tnstrem . I shall ever 
think the pnnting the Scottish Minstrelsy one of the most fortunate 
circumstances of my life I Imvc gamed, not lost by it, in a pecuniary 
light , and the prospects it has been tiic means of opening to me, may 
advantageouriy influence my future destiny. I can never be snfBcientiy 
grateful for the interest yon unceasingly take in iny welfare Your 
quetj respecting Edinburgh^ lam yet at a loss to ausw ci To say truth, 
the expenses 1 have incurred In my resolution to acquire a diameter for 
elegant printing, whateier might bo the result, cramp considerably my 
present exertions. A short time, I tnist, will moke me easier, and I 
slinll then contemplate the road before me wuth a steady cj c One thing 
alone is clear— that Kdso cannot be my abiding-place mr aje^ sooner or 
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Liter emigrate I must and mil , but at all cvente I must wait till my 
Illumes ait} groivn. I am, dear sir, your faithful and obliged ^ ^ 

Ritson had visited Lasswadc m the course of Uiis autumn, and lus 
conduct had been such as to render precaution very piopor in the case 
of one who, bhe Scott, was resohed to steer clear of the feuds and heart- 
burnings that gai e use to such scandalous scenes among the other an- 
tiquanes of the day Leyden met Ritsou at the cottage, and, Ini fiom 
imitating lus host’s forbearance, took a pleasure of tormenting the half- 
mad pedant by every means in lus power Among other circumstances, 
Scott delighted to detail the scene that occuired u hen his two uncouth 
allies first met at dinner Well knowing Ritsoii’s holy horror of all 
animal food, Leyden complained that the joint on the table was o\ erdone 
‘^Indeed, for that mattei," cned he, "meat can never be too httle done, 
and raw' is best of all ” He sent to tlie kitchen accordingly for a plate 
of hteinUy raw beef, and manfidly ate it up, with no sauce but the 
exquisite ruefulness of the Pythagorean’s glances 

btr. Robert Pierce Gillies, a gentleman ol the Scotch bar, w'ell know ii, 
among other things, for some cvcelicnt translations fiom the Gernipn, 
was picsent at the cottage another day when Ritson was in Scotland 
lie lias described the w hole scene m the second section of lus Recollec- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott, — a set of papera in wdiich many inaccurate 
sUitcments occur, but which couvej, on the w-holc, a bvely iinpimion 
of the persona introduced “ In approaching the cottage,” he saj s, " 1 
was stiuck with the exceeding air of neatness that racvailcd .iround 
The hand of tasteful cultivation had been thcic, and cdl methods em- 
ployed to coniert an ordinary tliatched cottage into a handsome and 
comfortable abode The doorway was in an angle fonued by an original 
old cabin, and the additional rooms wdiich had been built to it. In a 
moment I had passed tlirough the lobby, and found myself in the pie- 
Bcnce of Mr and Mrs Scott, and LIr. Wilbam Erskine, At tins early 
penod, Scott w’as more like the portrait, by Sa\on, engraved for the first 
edition of the Lady of the Lake, than to any subsequent picture He 
ictamed m features and form an impress of that elasticity and youtliful 
'vivacity, which he used to complain wore off after he was forty, and by 
7i« own account was exchanged for the plodding heaviness of an operose 
student He had now', indeed, somewhat of a boyish gaiety of look, and 
in person ivas taU, dun, and extremely active On my entrance, he was 
seated at a table near the window, and occupied m ti’ansciibing from an 
old MS. volume into lus commonplace-book As to costume, he was 
carelessly attired in a widely-made shooting-dress, with a coloured iand- 
kercliief round his neck , the very antithesis of style usuaUy adopted 
either by student or barrister ‘ Hah • ’ he exclaimed, * >velcome, thnee 
w elcome • for we are just proposing to have lundi, and then a long, long 
walk through wood and wold, in w luch I am sure you wnll jom us But 
no man can thoroughly appreciate the pleasure of sudi a life who has not 
knoivn what it is to nse qnritless in a morning, and datdUs out hidf the, 
day in the Pailiamcnt House, where we must all compear wntliin another 
fortnight ; then to spend the rest of one's tune m applymg proofs to con- 
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desccndenm, and hanluig ont papers to bamboozle judges, most of whom 
are daized enough already What say j'ou, Counsellor Erskine ? Come 
— oZlapKcrro— rouse, and say whether 5 ou are for a m alk to-day ’ — ‘ Cer- 
tamly, in such fine neather I don’t see what wo can propose better It 
IS the last I shall see of the country this vacation ’ — ‘ Nay, say not so, 
man , we shall all be merry twice and once yet before the evil days 
amve’ — ‘I’ll tell you what I have thought of this half-hour it is a 
plan of mine to rent a cottage and a cabbage-garden — ^not here, but some- 
w'hcro farther out of towm, and nevei agam, alter this one session, to enter 
the Failiomcnt House’ — ‘And you’ll ask Bitson, peihaps,’ said Scott, 
‘to stay with you, and help to consume the cabbages Hest assured we 
shall both sit on the bench one day , but, heigho < w e shall both have 
become veiy old and plnlosoplncal by that time ’ — ‘ Did you not expect 
Lowusliere this morning?’ — ‘Lewis, I venture to say, is not up yet, for 
he dined at Dalkeith 3 eslerday, and of course found the wnne veiy good 
Besides, you know, 1 liaie entrusted lum w’lth Ftnella till his own steed 
gets wellol aspiain, and he could not pm our wallcing cxcumon — I see 
3 'ou are admiring that bioken sw'ord,’ he added, addressing me, ‘ and 3 our 
interest would increase if you kuew how much labour was required to 
bung it into my possession In order to grasp that mouldcnng weapon, 
I was obbged to dram the well at the Castle of Dunnottai But it is 
lime to set out, and heio is ono/newd’ (addressing himself to a largo 
dog) ‘avIio is very impatient to be m the field He tells me ho knows 
where to find a hare m the w'oods of Mansbank And hero is miothci ’ 
(caiessmg a terner), ‘ w'ho longs to have a battle lAitli the weasels and 
water-iaH and the foumart that uons near the caves of Goi'tlij’’ so let 
us bo off’” 

Mr Gillies tells us that 111 the course of their wallc to Bosslyn, Scott’s 
foot slipped os he Avns scraiublmg towards a cave on the edge of a pre- 
cipitous hank, and that, “had there been no trees in the way, he must 
have been kiUcd, but midivay he svas stopped by a laige root of hazel, 
w hen, instead of struggling, ivliicli Avould have made mattera neatly Avorse, 
he seemed pcrfcctl3' resigned to his fate, and slipped throii^i the tangled 
thicket tdl he lay flat on the river’s brink He rose in an instant fiom 
his recumbent attitude, and, AAutli a hearty laugh, called out, ‘ Noav, let 
me sec who else will do the like ’ He scrambled up the cbif wuth alaenty, 
and entered the cave, AA’here Ave had a long dialogue ” 

Even after he was an old and hoary man, ho continually encountered 
such 1 isks AA ith the same recklessness The cxtraordmaiy strength of Ins 
hands and arms was his great i-chance m all such diflicultics, and if he 
could see an3 thmg to lay hold of, he aa as afraid of no leap, or, rather, 
hop, that came mhis Avaj^ Mr Gillies 8.138 that Aihcn they drew near 
the famous chapel of Ross13ti, Erskmc expressed a hope that they might, 
ashabitn.al AnsiPrs, escape lieanng the usual endless story of the silly old 
AA Oman that show ed the rums , but Scott answ ered, “ There is a pleasure 
in the song AAhidi none but the songstress knows, and by tcllmg her avo 
know it .'ll! alicady, aac should make the pool dcAul unhappj’’ ” 

On their n,lnrn to the cottage, Scott inquired for ihe Uarnal cahl/agc- 
ealer, mc<aning Jlilsoii, who li.id been cxjiccted to dinner ' “Indeed,” 
unsAAcml his AAifo, “3011 nnj be happ3 he is not licit, he is so AC13 dis- 
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nj!rcc»^>le, Mr. Le\«,len, I believe, frigUtciied him ft\v«v ’ It lurjjcil oMt 
that it woa even tn Mijen llitcon apjieared a raaiid of cold Injcf ■v\ii« on 
the lunehcondahle, and Jtr« i<ir"«*tlinE; In*- }«.inhar rtvcMl, ofhnvd 
hnnasUcc “The unlifjM'uv, vn hi- indnnutioo, e\|nx‘^'t-l Imniolf m 
'nich oiUrigctms terms to the ladj Uiat Jjojdin fir-t tried to convU Inm 
In ruhcule, and then, on the imdnmn gi-owimr nioi-« \ioknt, became 
augrv in Ins turn, tdl it la«t he thrw.it«.nc<i tlint if he wcu' iiot silent he 
noufd fhrato hif wcK S(?)tt shook Ins head at tins n-t-dil, winch Jjiejdcji 
oh®eti lu", grew* veheniLMt in hii nw n |w-Uficatutn SuUt f,nd note w onl 
in ieply,"b«t took im a large bunch of fuither- f.i.-tcnerl to a slii,k, dtno- 
tninnted a and shook it about the stmlent ss cal's till he Isuighi-l, 

then changeil the subject ” 

All thi- IS \ery characteristic of the pnlict Scott's pi nful aversion 
to dispute Arab a trill m hts nnud and lu.miitrs that loiild alone ha\e 
cnaliled him to m.ikc 11*1. at one and the ► ime tune, and for the sanm 
juirpo^, of tivo f-ucii itti^ons a- Uil-on and Ijojdcn 

Kills UTpCfl Scott to make Sir Trit-tixm utlnmf fourth the Minslrelsj . 
“ As to his hanging hcui y on hand ” (ma s he), “ 1 admit, that n^ a sep irate 
Tmhlic'tion, he 111 ly do so, hut the Min-lrtL-j is now established ,!*» .1 
lihniTj' hook, and in this hibh<>nuniac.igc, no one would think ilpeilect 
ivitbontlhcpri«J'c/(«.<di«r,if louaiuw thenidchii durasjoui .wlopted 
son. Jjet Imn, at hM«t, he prmlul in the s.mie m/c and papei, and then 
I am petsuade*! our Imokscller- wilt do the iA*t fast tmmgh, upon the 
crwlit of your reputation ” Su»tt replies (Novimbu), that it ib now loo 
laic to alter the fate of Sir Tri-tn m “l/<>ngman, of Palenio'ler How, 
has Wen doAvn hw in Riimmci, and punb.i>ed the u))t>iight of the 
Minstrelsj . Sir Triblrem is .1 bui* irate piA>pi i Ij , but w ill be on the bamc 
scale 111 point of size.” 

The nevt lellci introiluccs to Ellis’s jicrsoiial nrqu.nnUiice Leyden, 
A\ho liad hy this time completed hw 111cuic.1l bludiw-, and t.ikcn his de- 
gree as a phjsician. In It Scott Fairs “At length I wnlc lo>ou i>er 
l,i\our of .lohn Lcjdcn 1 presume llchcr has nude ^ou sulhcicntly 
acquainted Avith this original (for he is a tme one), and therefore I w’lll 
trust to your owti kuidneFs, should an oppoit unity occur of doing him 
anj sen ice in furthermg Ins Indian plans You w ill re.idily judge, from 
coiiAcrsing with him, that with n veiy uncommon stock of ncr|iured 
knowledge, he Aiants a good dc.Al of inolhui sort of knowledge which is 
only to he gle.'incd from an cAily mteicouKc wnth polished «ocicty Lut 
he dances ins hcai inth a good cuniidciice, and tlic hc,Ar itself is n very 
good-natured and w ell-condilioncd aminid. All Ins friends are much 
mterested about him, .as the qiialtUcB both of hia heart and he.id .nc A'cry 
uncommon ” He adds “ Jly third a oliimc wull appear as soon after the 
others as the dispatch of the printers amH admit Some parts will, I 
think, interest jou— particuhulv the preservation of the entire Auld 
Maitland hy oral tradition, probably Irom the reign of Edward II 01 
III, As 1 jiaA e never met w itli such an itiblancc, I must reipiest you to 
inquire all about it of Leyden, w ho ivn-s w ith me w hen I receiA’ed my first 
copy. Ip the third volume I intend to puhlish Oadijow (Jastlc, a historical 
sort of a h.illad upon the death of the Itegcnt hluiiaj, and, be-ides IhiSj 
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a long poem of my oto It will be a kind of romance of Border cluvalry, 
in a umt-liorseman sort of stanza ” 

By tlie Komanceof Border Chn'aIry,M]iicb was designed to forip part 
of the third voliime of the Minstrel^', the reader is to understand the 
fiist draught of the Lay of tlie Last Minstrel , and the author’s descrip- 
tion of it as~ being “in a light-horseman sort of stanza,” was probably ■ 
suggested by the circumsUnccs under which the greater part of that 
origmal draught ivas composed He has told us, in his Introduction of 
1830, that the poem oiigmated m a request of the young and loiely 
Countess of Dalkeith, tliat he uonld unto a ballad on the Jegend of 
Gilpm Homer, that ho began it at La'suade, and read the ojicning 
stanzas, as soon as they u ere untten, to Ins fiiends, Erskiiie and Cran- 
stoim , that their reception of tlicse was apparently so cold as to dis- 
courage him, and disgust him with what he had done , but that finding, 
a feu days afteru aids, that the stanzas had nevertheless excited their 
curiosity and haunted their memory, he uns encouraged to resuinc the 
undertaking IlTie scene and datcol this resumption 1 oue to the recol- 
lection of the then cornet of the Etlinbmgh Light Horse. While the 
tioop u ere on permanent duty at Miisscibuigli, in the autumnal recess 
of 1802, the quartermaster, diinnga charge on Portobello sands, received 
a kick of a horse, u Inch confined him loi three dajs to his lodgings 
jtli Skene found him busy uitli liis pen , and he xnoduced, before these 
three daj s expired, the fust canto of tlie Lay, a ery nearly, if his fnend’s 
memory niaj be trusted, in the state in u Inch it u ns ultimately published 
That the uliolo jioem uas sketched and filled in uith evtrnordiuarj ra- 
pidity there can be no dilficultj in belicMiig He liiiiiself Siijs (in the 
Introdiielion of 1830), that after he had once got ihiily into tlie a cin, it 
proceeded at the rate of about a canto in a ueok The Laj, lioueiei, 
like the Tristrem, soon outgrew the dimensions uhich he had originally 
cuntcinplatcd , the design of including it in the thud aoliime of the 
Minstrehj uas of course abandoned, and it did not appear until nearly 
three 3 cars attei that fortunate mishap on the beach of Portobello 
Scott thus UTites to BallantjTic on the 21st Apnl, 1803 — “ I have to 
thank you for the accuracy uatli uhich the Minstrelsy is thrown oft 
Longman and Bees are delighted uath the jpnnting ” 

This letter is dated “No 15 Piccadilly Sv^t,” he and Mrs Scott being 
there domesticated under tlie roof of the late M Charles Dumeigue, a 
man of very supenor abilities and of excellent education, uell known ns 
suigcon-denlist to the royal family, who had been intimntelj' acquainted 
uitii the Cliarpentiers in his own early Lie m France, and had warmly 
befriended Mrs Scott’s mother on her first arrival in England M 
Duniergue’s house wa^, throughout tlie whole period of the emigration, 
libcrall) opened to the eviles of his native country , nor did some of the 
noblest of those unfortunate refugees scnmlc to make the freest use of 
his purse, as u ell as of Ins hospitalilj’- Here Scott met much higlilj 
interesting French society, and imtil a child of his own uns estabhshed 
in London, he never thought of taking up his abode anjivliere else, as 
often ns ho hnd occasion to be in town* 

Tlie letter is addressed to “ klr James B.il]anlync, pnnter, Abbey Hill, 
Edmbuigh,” which shows that before the tliird volume of the Mm- 
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ftrMsy passed tlirotigli the press, the migration, recommended two years 
earlier had at length l^en place “ It w ns ahont the end of 1802,” says 
BnllantjTie in his JMemoraiuluin, " that I closed witli a plan so congenial 
to my -wishes I lemoved, hag and baj^agc, to Edmhiir^, finding accom- 
modation for two presses, “ana a proof one, in the precincts of Holyrood 
House, tiicn deriving new lustre and interest from the recent arrival of 
the royal e-oles of Erance In these obscure premises some of the most 
beautiful piodiittions of what ue called The Border Puss were printed ** 
The Memorandum states tliat Scotty having i-cneucd his hint as to pe- 
cuniary assistance, so soon as the printer found lus finances sti-aitencd, 
“a liberal loan uas advanced accordingly” Of course Scott’s inteiest 
was constantly excited inprocuimg employment, both legal and bterary, 
for lus fiicnd’s 13 ^ 103 , and the conccin grew and prospeied. 

Heber, and Machintosh, then at the height of lus reputation as a con- 
vei-sationist, and daily advancing also at the bar, had been ready to wel- 
come Scott in touTi as old friends , and Rogers, William Stcuart Rose, 
and several other men of literary eminence were at the same time added 
to the list of Ins acquaintance His principal object, hou ever — ^liaving 
missed Leyden — ^ivas to peruse and make extracts irom some MSS. in the 
library of John Duke of Koxburghe, for the illustration of the Tristrem , 
and he derived no small assistance in other researches of the lilce kind 
lioin the collections wluch the indefatigable and obliging Douce placed 
at his disposal Havuig completed these labours, ho and Mrs Scott went, 
with Heber and Douce, to Sunnmglull, uhere they spent a happy week, 
and Mr and Mrs Ellis heard the first two or three cantos of the Lay ot 
the Last Minstrel read imder an old oak in Windsor Forest 

I should not omit to say that Scott was attended on this tnp by a very 
large and fine bull-tomer, by name Camp, and tliat Camp’s master, and 
mistress too, uerc delighted by finding that the Ellises cordially syinpa- 
thi/ed in their fondness for this animal, and indeed for aU his lace At 
parting, Scott promised to send one of Camp’s progeny, in the course of 
the season^ to Sunninghill 

From thence they jiroceeded to Oxford, accompanied by Heber ; and 
it was on this occasion, as I behove, that Scott first saw his fnend’s 
brother, Reginald, in after days the apostolic Bishop of Calcutta He 
had just been declared the successful competitor for that year’s poetical 

{ irizc, and read to Scott at breakfast, in Brazenose College, the MS of 
11 s Palestuie Scott observed that in the verses on Solomon’s Temple, 
one sinking circumstance had escaped him, namolj^ that no tools were 
used in its election Reginald retired for a few minutes to the comer of 
the room, and letumed unth the beautiful lines — ^ 

“ No hammer foil, no ponderous axes rung, 

Like some tall palm Uio m3Btic fabric sprung 
Majestic silence," &o ’ 

/ 

After uispecting the University and Blenheim, under the guidance of 
the Ilebers, Scott returned to London. 

^Messrs Longman’s new edition of the first t\vo loliimes of the htin- 
strclsy consisted of 1,000 copies , of volume third there were 1,500 A 
complete edition of 1,230 copies followed in 1806 , a fourth also of 1,250 
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in 1810 ; a fifth of 1,500 in 1812 , a sixth of 500 in 1820 ; and since then 
it has been incoi-poratcdinvanons successive editions oi Scott’s Collected 
Poetry — ^to the extent of at least 15,000 copies more. Of the Contmental 
and American editions I con say nothing, except that they have been 
very numerous The book was soon translated into German, Danish, and 
Suedish , and, the structure of those languages bemg very favourable to 
the imdcrtnking, the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border has thus become 
•widely naturahzed among nations themselves rich in similar treasures of 
legcndniy lore Of the e\traordin.ny accuracy and felicity of the Oor- 
innii version of Schubait, Scott has given some specimens in the last 
edition which he himselt superintended — Oiat of 1830 

He cei Lainlj’^ had ei cry leason to be contented w ith the impression -wliicli 
the Minslrcls}' made on the minds of those entitled to tliinlc for thcmsch es 
upon such a sub]cct The ancient ballads in his collection, which had 
never been pimted at all before, were in number forty-three , and of the 
others— most of which were in fact sdl but new to the modem reader — 
it IS little to say that lus editions were superior in all respects to those 
tliat had preceded them Ho had, I firmly behove, interpolated hardly 
a line or even an epithet of his own , but his diligent real had put him 
in possession of a vaiicty of copies in different stages of preservation , 
and to the task of selecting a standard text among such a diversity of 
mateiials, he brought a knowledge of old manners and phraseology, and 
a manly simplicity of taste, such ns had never before been umtod in the 
person of a poetical antiqiury From among a hundred corruptions lie 
seized, ivith mstinotive tact, the primitive diction and imagery , and 
produced strams in ivliich the xmbroken energy of half-avilized ages, 
their stem and deep passions, their danng adventores and cnicl tragedies, 
and even their rude wild humour, are reflected vath almost the bnght- 
ness of n Homeric mirror, interrupted by hardly a blot of what deserves 
to be colled vulgarity, and totally free from any admixture of artificial 
sentimentalism As a picture of manners, the Scottish klmstrelsy is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by any smular body of poet^ preserved in any 
other countiy , and it unquestionably owes its superiority in tins respect 
over Perej’s Behques to the editor’s conscicntiouB fidehtyon the one 
hand, which prei ented the introduction of anything new , to his pure 
taste on the other, in the balancmg of discordant recitations His intro- 
ducloiy essays and notes teemed witli curious knowledge, not hastily 
grasped for tlie occasion, but gradually gleaned and sifted by tlie patient 
labour of -years, and presented -with an easy, unaffected propriety and 
elegance of airangement and expression, which it may be doubted if lie 
over materially suipassed in the happiest of his imagmatixe narrations 
I well remember, when Waverley was a new book, and all the world were 
puzzhng themselves about its authorslup, to have heard the poet of the 
Isle of Palms exclaim impatiently, “ I w ondcr what all these people are 
perplcxmg themselves with have they forgotten the prase oi the Min- 
strelsy ?” Even had the editor inserted none of his oivn verse, the work 
w ould have contamed enough, and more tlian enough, to found a lastmg 
, and graceful reputation- 

It is not to ho denied, however, that the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border has derived a i cry laige accession of interest from the subsequent 
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career of its editor. One of the critics of that day said that the book 
contained “ the elements of a liimdrcd histoncal romances and this 
- cntic was a prophetic one 

Shortly after the complete Minstrelsy issued from the press, Scott made 
his first appearance as a revieirer The Edmbiiigh Eenew had been com- 
menced in October, 1802, under the supermtendence of the Rev. Sidney 
Smith, ivith whom, during his short residence in Scotland, he had lived 
on terms of great kindness and famihanty. Mr Smith soon resigned the 
editorship to Mr. Jeffrey, who had by tins tunc been for several years 
among the most valued of Scott’s fnends and companions at the bar , and, 
the new journal being far from committing itself to violent politics at 
llie outset, he appreciated the bnUiant talents regularly engaged in it f.ir 
too highly not to be well pleased with the opportunity of occasionally 
exercising his pen m its service His first contribution was, I believe, an 
article on Southey’s Amadis of Gaul, included in the number lor October, 
1803 Another, on Sibbald’s Cliromcle of Scottish Poetry^ appeared in 
the same number , a third, on Godwin’s Life of Chaucer , a lourth, on 
Elhs’s Specimens of Anaent English Poetry ; and a fifth, on the Life 
and Works of Chatterton, followed in the course of 1804 

Both as quartermaster of the Edinburgh Light Horse, and as Sheriff of 
the Eorest, he had a full share of responsibility m the wnrldce arrange- 
ments to which the authorities of Scotland had at len^h been roused , 
nor were the duties of his two offices considered as stnctly compatible by 
Francis Lord Napier, then Lord-Lieutenant of Selkirkshire, for I find 
several letters in which Ins lordslup complams that the incessant drills 
and musters of Musselburgh and Portobello prevented the Shenft from 
attending county meetings held at Selkirk in the course of tins summer 
and autumn, for the purpose of orgamzmg the tramed bands of the Forest 
on a scale hitherto unattempted Lord Napier strongly urges the pro* 
pnety of his resigmng his coimection with the Edinburgh troop, and fixing 
Ins summer rasidence somewhere withm the limits of his proper juiisdic- 
tion ; nay, he goes so far as to hmt that if these suggestions should be 
neglected, it must be his duty to state the case to the Government Scott 
could not be induced (least of all by a threat), while the fears of invasion 
still prevailed, to resira his place among Ins old compamons of “ the 
voluntary band but lie seems to have presently acqmcsced in the pro- 
priety of the Lord-Lieutenant’s advice respectmg a removal from Lass- 
wade to Ettnck Forest. 

It w as m the September of 1803 tliat Scott first saw "Wordsivorth Their 
mutual acquaintance, Stoddait, had so olten talked of them to each other 
that they met as if they had not been strangers , and they parted fnends 

hlr. and Miss Wordsworth had just completed that tour in the High- 
lands, of which so many incidents have smee been immortalized, both m 
the poet’s verse and mtlic hardly less poetical prose of his sister’s Diary. 
On the morning of the 17th of September, having left their carriage at 
Eosslyn, they walked down the valley to Lasswade, and amved there 
before Mr and hirs. Scott liad risen “ We were received,” Mr. Words- 
worth has told me, “with that frank corfialily which, under whatever 
drcumstances I afterwards met hiiUi always marked his manners , and, 
mdeed, I found him then in every respect — except, perhaps, that his 
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animal spirits trere somewhat higher — ^precisely the same mon that you 
knew hun in later life , the same uTcly, entcrtaimng conversation, fiiU of 
anecdote, and averse from disqiusition , the same unaffected modesty about 
himself, the same cheerful and benevolent and hopeful views of man 
and the world He partly read and partly recited, sometimes in an enthu- 
siastic style of chant, the first four cantos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel , 
and the novelty of the manners, the clear picturesque descriptions, and 
the easy gloving eneigj' of nincli of the verse, greatly delighted me ” 

Aftci this he v alked with the tourists to Rosslyn, and promised to meet 
ilicm m tvo days at Melrose The night before they reached Melrose 
they slept at the little qiuet inn of Clovenford, wheie, on mentionmg his 
name, they were received ivith all sorts of attention and kindness, the 
landlady ohsenung tliat Mr Scott, “ who was a veiy clever gentleman,” 

V as an old friend of the house, and usually spent a good deal of time there 
during the fishing season “ But, indeed,” says Mr IVordsivorth, “ wher- 
ever ive named him, we found the word acted as an open sesamumj and I 
believe that in the character of the Shey iff's fnends, we might have counted 
on a heart} vclconie under any roof in the Border country ” 

Hejnet them at Melrose on the 19th, and escorted them through the 
Abbey, pointing out all its beauties, and pouring out his rich stores of 
history and tramtion They then dined, and spent the evemng together 
at the inn , but Miss Wordsv orth observed that there was some difliculty 
about arranging matters for the night, “ the landlady refusing to settle 
anything until she had ascertained teom tlie Sheriff himself that he had no 
objection to sleep in the same room with William ” Scott vtis thus far 
on his way to the Circuit Court at Jedburgh, in his capacity of Sheriff, 
and there his new fnends again joined him , but ho begged that they 

V ould not enter the Court, “ for,” said he, “ I really would not like you 
to see the sort of figure I cut there " They did see him casually, however, 
in lus cocked hat and svord, mardung m the judge’s procession to the 
sound of one crocked trumpet, and were then not surprised that he should 
haic been a Lttlo ashamed of the vhole ceremomal He introduced to 
them his fnend, 'Willinm Laidlaw, v ho was attending the Court ns a jui^'- 
man, and who, having read some of Wordsworth’s verses in a newspapoTj 
was exceedingly anxious to be of tlie party, vhen they explored at leisure, 
all the law business being over, the neautiful valley of the Jed, and the 
ruins of the Castle of T'emieherst, the onguial fastness of the noble family 

. of Lothian The grove of stately ancient elms about and below the ruin , 
was seen to great advantage in a fine, grey, breery autumnal afternoon , 
and Mr Wordsivorth happened to say, "AVhat life there is in tiees — 

“ How different,” said Scott, “ v as the feeling of a very intelhgcnt young 
lady, bom and bred in the Orkney Islands, who lately came to spend a 
season in this neighbourhood I She told me nothmg in the mainland 
scenery had so much disappointed her as woods and trees She found 
them so dead and lifeless that she could ne\ er help pining after the eternal 
motion and variety of the ocean And so back she has gone, and I believe 
iiolliing will ever tempt her from the wmd-sicgit OrcaSes again.” 

Next day thej all proceeded together up the Tevio't to Hawick, Scott 
ciiicilaiiung his fnends with some legend or ballad connected with eveiy 
tower or rock Ihcj passed. He made them stop for alittlc to admire pai- 
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ticula'rly ascene of deep and solemn retirement, called Hom^s Pool, from 
its having been the daily haimt of a contemplative schoolmaster, known 
to him in his youth , and at Kirkton he pomted out the little village 
Echoolhonse, to nhich his friend Leyden had walked six or eight miles 
ei ciy day across the moors “ when a poor barefooted boy ” I^om Hawick, 
where they spent the night, he led them next mormng to the brow of a 
Inll, from which they could see a mde range of the Border mountains, 
Eubexslaw, the Carter,luid the Cheviots, and lamented that neither their 
engagements nor his own would permit them to make, at this time, an 
excursion into the w ilder glens of Liddisdalc, “ where,” said he, “ I hai e 
stiolled so often and so long that I may say I have a home m every farm- 
house ” “ And, indeed,” adds Mr "Wordsworth, “ n hercver we went with 
him, he seemed to know ei m*hody, and everybody to know and like 
him ” Here they parted, the "Wordsn orths to pursue their journey home- 
ward by l&kdale, ne to return to Lasswade 

The impression on Jlr "Wordsworth’s mind was, that on the whole he 
attached much less importance to his hterary labours or reputation than . 
to lus bodily sports, exercises, and social amusements , and yet he spoke 
of his profession as if he had already given up almost all hope of rising 
by it , and some allusion bemg made to its profite, observed that “ he 
was sure he could, if he chosu get more money than he should ever wish 
to have from the booksellers ” 

This confidence m lus own literary resources appeared to Mv. Words- 
worth remarkable — ^the more so from the careless way in which its ex- 
pression dropped from him. As to his despondence concerning the bar, I 
confess his J^c-bool,. indicates much less ground for such a feeling than I 
should have expected to discover there His practice brought him, as we 
liaie seen, m the session of 179G-7, .£144 10s , its proceeds fell doun,m 
the first year of lus mamed life, to £79 17s , but they rose agam, m 
1798-9, to £135 9s ; amounted in 1799-1800, to £129 13s , in 1800-1, 
to £170 , in 1801-2, to £202 12s , and in the session that had just 
elapsed (which is the last included in the record before me), £228 18s 

1 have already said sometlung of the beginmng of Scott’s acquaintance 
■with the Ettnck Shepherd Shortly after their first meeting, Hogg, 
coming into Edmbui^ with a flock of sheep, was sewed ivith a sudden 
ambition of seeing himself m pnnt, and he 1 x 1010 out that same night 
Willie and Katie, and a few other ballads, already fiimoiis in the Eoresl, 
u Inch some obscure booksellei gratified him by putting forth accordingly, 
but they appeal to have attracted no notice beyond their origmal sphcio 
Hogg then made an excursion into the Highlands, in quest of ciuploj - 
iiient as overseer of some extensive sheep-farm , but, though Scott hod 
furnished him uith strong recommendations to vonous friends, he re- 
turned mthoiil success He prmted an aCcoimt of his travels, lion ever, 
m a set of letters m the Scots 'Jlagazine, iiluch, though exceedingly 
rugged and uncouth, had abimdant traces of the native ^ireudncss mid 
gcniimc poetical feding of this remarkable man Tliese also failed to 
excite attention , but, undeterred by such disappointments, the Shepherd 
no sooner read the thizd volume of the Minstrelsy, than he made up his 
mind that the editor’s Imitations of the Ancients were by no means uhat 
ttiey should have been “Immediately,” he says, m one of lus many 
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Memoirs of himself,-" I chose a number of traditional facts, and set about 
imitalmg the manner of the Ancients myself” These imitations he 
transmitted to Scott, who warmly praised the many stnking beauties 
scattered over their rough surface The next time that Hogg’s business 
earned him to Edinburgh, he waited upon Scotty ulio invited him to 
dinner in Castle Street, m company with Wilham Laidlaw, v ho hniipcned 
also to be in toini, and some other admirers of the rustic genius iVhen 
Hogg entered the drawing-room, Mre^ Scott, bemg at the tmie in adehcate 
state of health, was reclinmg on a sofa The Shepherd, after being pre- 
sented, and making his best bow, fortlnvith took possession of another 
sofa placed opposite to hers, and stretched lumself thereupon at all his 
lengtii , for, as he said afterwards, “ I thought I could never do wTong to 
copy the lady of the house ” As his dress at this period was precisely 
that in which any ordmaiy herdsman attends cattle to the market, and 
as his hands, moreover, bore most legible marlcs of a recent sheep- 
smeannm the lady of the house did not observe wuth perfect equanimity 
the novel usage to which her cluntz was exposed The Shepherd, how- 
ever, remarked nothing of aU this— dined heartily and drank freely, 
and, by lest, anecdote, and song, afforded plentiful memment to the more 
cmlized part of the compan}' As the liquor operated, his famiharity 
increased and strengthened , from "Mr Scott,” he advanced to "Sherra, 
and thence to “Scott,” “Walter,” and “ Waltie,” — ^until, at supper, he 
fai^ convulsed the whole party by addressmg Mrs Scott as “ Charlotte ” 

The collection entitled The Moimtam Bard w'as eientually published 
by Constable, in consequence of Scott’s recommendation, and this work 
did at last afford Hogg no slender share of the popular reputation for 
which he had so long thirsted 

Sir Tnstrem was at length published on the 2nd of May, 1804, by 
Constable, who, however, expected so little popularity for the work that 
the edition consisted only of 150 copies These were sold at a high price 
(two guineas), otherwise they would not have been enough to cover the 
expenses of paper and printing Mr Ellis, and Scott’s other antiquarian 
friends, vrere much dissatisfied wuth these arrangements , but 1 doubt 
not that Constable was a better judge than any of tliem The work, 
however, partook in due time of the havour attending its editoi-’s name 
In 1806, 750 copies were called for , and 1,000 in 1811 After that lime 
Sir Tnstrem was included in the collective editions of Scott’s poetry , 
but he had never parted with the copjuight, merely allownng Ins general 
publishers to insert it among his othci works, whenevci they chose to do 
so, as a matter of courtesy It was not a performance from winch he 
had ever anticipated .my peemnarj profit, but it maintained at least, if 
it did not lano, Ins reputation in llio cncle of Ins fellow -."in tiqu<n les , 
and his own Conclusion, in the ininnei of the ongiii il nniiaiice, iiinst 
ttluajs be admired us a remarkable specimen of skill and dcxlciity. 
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ASHESTIEt — MUNGO PARK — PUBLICATION OF THC BAY OP THE BAST 
MIXSTREIi — ^PARTNERSHIP VHTH BALLANTINL — ^VISIT TO lONDON — 
APPOINT3IENT AS CLERH OF SESSION 

It has been mentioned that in the course of the preceding siunmcr 
the Loitl-Lieutenant of Selkukslure complained of Scott’s military zeal 
as interfering sometimes ivith tlie discharge of his slmeval functions, and 
took occasion to remind him that the Ian, reqmnng every sherift to 
reside at least four months in the year -within his omi jnnsdiction, had 
not hitherto been complied mth It appeai-s that Scott received this 
communication -with some displeasure, being conscious that no duty of 
any importance had ei er been neglected by him, m ell knowing that the 
law of residence nas not enforced in the cases of manj' of his brother 
sherilR, and, in fact, ascnbmg his Lord-Lieiitcivinf s coiiiplunt to nothing 
but a certain nervous fidget as to aU points of foiiii, for nliich that re- 
spectable nobleman vas notoiious, as well became, perhaps, an old Lord 
of Ike Bedchamber, and High Commi'-sioncr to the General Assembly of 
the Kirk. Scott, however, must have been found so clcaily in the w'roiig, 
had the case been subimtted to the Secietary of State, and Lord Napier 
conducted the correspondence with such couilc's}’^, nevei failing to allege 
as a chief argument the pleasure which it would affoid himself and the 
other gentlemen of Selkiilislure to ha\e more of their SheiilPs society, 
that, while it would have been highlj impiudent to peisi'st, there could 
be no mortification m yielding He flattered hinibclf that his active 
habits would enable him to maintam his coimection mth the Edmbuigh 
Cavalry as usual , and peihaps he also flatteied himself that, le&iding 
for the summer in Selkirkshire would not mtcilere moic seriously with 
his business as a bariister-than the occupation of the cottage at Lasswade 
had hitherto done. 

While he -ftas seeking about, accordingly, for some “ lodge in the 
Forest,” his kinsman of Harden suggested that the touei of Auld Wat 
might be refitted, so as to seive his purpose , and he retoiied the pio- 
posal'with enthusiastic delight On a more caietul inspection of the 
localities, hou ever, he became sensible that he n oiild he pmctically at a 
giealei distance from county husmess of all kinds at Harden, than if he 
w ere to contmue at Lassivade Just at this time the house of Ashesliel, 
situated on tlie southern hank of the Tweed, a few miles from Selkuk, 
became vacant by the death of its propnetor, Colonel Russell, who had 
married a sister of ScoWs mother, and the consequent dispersion of the 
family The young lau-d of Ashestiel, his‘ cousm, was then in India , 
and the Sheriff took a lease of the house and grounds, u ilh a small farm 
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aclioiiung On tlie 4111 May, two flays after llic Tnstrem had hecn puh- 
lisjied, he says to Elhs “I have heeii engaged in travelling bickvaids 
and fonrards to Selkirkslnre upon little pieces of hnsiness, just important 
enough to prevent my doing anjihing to puipose One great matter, 
however, I have achieved, v Inch is procuring myself a place of residence, 
which wiH save me these leasing migrations in future , so tliat though I 
pait with my sueet little cottage on the banks of the Esk, you wiU find 
me this summer in the very centre of the ancient Beged, in a decent 
farmhouse overhanging the Tweed, and situated in 'a imd pastoral 
country ” And again on the 19th, he thus apologizes for not having 
ansuercd alettei of the 10th “For more than a month my head was 
fairly tenanted by ideas, which, though strictly pastoral and rural, were 
neither literar}' noi poetical Long siveep, and short sheep, and tjips, and 
gvnmers, and hogs, and dtnmonCs, had made a perfect ^ecpfold of my 
understanding, which is hardly yet dcarcd of them I hope Mrs Elhs 
mil clap a bridle on her imaguiation Ettnck Forest boasts finely shaped 
hills and clear romantic streams , but, alas ’ they are bare to mldncss, 
and denuded of the beautiful natural wood with which they were lor- 
nicrly shaded It is mortifjmg to see that, though wliereier the sheep 
are excluded, the copse has immediately sprung up in abundance, so that 
enclosures only are wanting to restore the wood wdierever it might be 
useful or oinamcntal, yet hardly a proprietor has attempted to give it 
fan play fora resuiTcclioii . Yon see wo reckon positively on you, 
the more because our arch-critic JclErey tells me that ho met you in 
London, and found you still inclined for a noitliern trip All our wise 
men in the north are rejoiced at the prospect of seeing George Elhs. If 
you delay yoiu journey till July, I shall then bo free of the Courts of 
Law , and will meet j ou upon the Border, at whatever side you enter ” 
Tlie business part of these letters refers to Scott’s brother Daniel, who, 
as he expresses it, “ lianng been bred to the mercantile bne, Iiad been 
obliged, by eonie untow aid ciicuinstnnccs, particularly an imprudent con- 
nexion with an .irlful woman, to leave Edinburgh for Liveipool, and 
now to be casting his ejes towards Jamaiui” Scott requests Ellis to 
help him if lie c.in by introducing him to some of his owm fnends or 
agents 111 that island , and Ellis furmslies him accordingly with letters 
to kir Blaikbiirne, a fiiciid and brother proprietor, who appears to have 
paid Danid Scott eveiy possible attention, and soon provided lum with 
suitable cmploj iiicnt on a healthy jiai t of his estates But the same low' 
tastes and habits which had reduced the ulifoitunate young man to the 
necessity of expatiiating himself, xctimed after a bnef season of peni- 
tence and ordti, and continued until he had accumulated great ailhotion 
upon all his l.umly , 

On the loth ol June, 1804, died, at Ins scat of Bosebank, Captain Bobort 
Scott, the afrcciionate uncle whose name has before occurred in this narra- 
tive “ He wa«,” says his nephew to Ellis, on the I8th, “ a man of uni- 
versal benevolence, and great kmdncss towards his fnends, and to me 
indinduallj His mannera ai ere so much tmged wath the habits of celi- 
bacy as to render them peculiar, though by no moans unpleasingly so, and ' 
his profession (that of a seaman) gave a high colouring to the whole TJio 
loss IS one which, though the couree of nature led mo to expect if^ did not 
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talre place bt last witliout considerable pain to my feelings The arrange- 
ment of Ms affairs, and the distribution of Ms small foitune among nis 
relatiofis, inll devolve in a great measure upon me He has distmguished 
me by leaving me a beautiful little villa on the banks of the Tweed, with 
e\ery possible convemence annexed to it, and about thirty acres of the 
finest land in Scotland Nbtwithstandmg, however, the temptation that 
this bequest offers, I continue to pursue my Eeged plan, and expect to 
be settled at Ashestiel in the course of a month Ro>!ebaiilc is situated so 
near tlie village of Kelso as hardly to be sufficiently a countrj' residence , 
besides, it is hemmed in by hedges and ditches, not to mention dukes and 
lady douagers, which are bad things for little people It is expected to 
sell to great advantage I shall buy a mountain farm ivith the purchase- 
money, and be quite the Laird of the Caim and the Scaur ” 

Scott sold Rosebank, in the course of the year, for ;£5,000 , Ms share 
(bemg a ninth) of his imde’s other property amounted, I believe, to about 
£500 j and he had beside a legacy of £100 ui Ms quality of trustee Tins 
bequest made an important change in Ms pecuniary position, and in- 
ffiicnced accordinglj' the arrangements of his future hie. Independently 
of practice at the bar and of hteraiy piofils he was non, with his little 
patrimony, Ms sheriffship, and about £200 per annum arising from the 
stock ultimately settled on his wife, in possession of a fixed revenue of 
nearly, if not quite, £1,000 a year 

On the 1st of August he wntes to Ellis from Ashestiel “ Having had 
only about a hundred and fifty thin<R to do, I have scan cly done any- 
tlimg, and j’et could not give nij self leave to suppose that I had leisuie 
to write letters. 1st, I had this farmliousc to lumisli from sales, from 
brokers’ shops, and from all manner of hospiUls for incurable furniture. 
'2dly, I had to lot my cottage on the banks of tlie Esk 3dly, I had to 
arrange matters for the sale of Rosebank dtlil^', I had to go mto quarters 
with our ca\ airy, which made a very idle fortnight in the midst ot all t Ms 
busmess Last of all, I had to supeimtend a lemoval, or n hat n e caU a 
fliihvg, wludi, of all bores uiidci the cope of heaven, is boro the most 
tremendous After all these storms we are now most comfortably settled, 
and have only to regret deeply our disappointinciit at finding your 
nortliem march blown up 11’ e had been projecting about ti\ enty expedi- 
tions, and were pleasing ourselves at Mrs Ellis’s expected sui-prise on 
finding herself so totally built in by mountams, os 1 am at the present 
writing hereof. We are seven miles from kirk and market We rectify 
the last moonvenience by killing our own mutton and poultry , and as 
to the former, findmg there w as some cliancc of my famili tummg pagans, 
I have adopted the goodly practice of reading prayers every Sunday, to 
the great edification of my household Think of this, you tint hav e the 
liappiness to be witlim tuo steps of the church, and comnnserate those 
who dwell in tlie wilderness 1 shoned Cliarlotte yeslerJaj the Catrail, 
and told her that to inspect tliat venerable monument u as one mam object 
of yonr intended journey to Scothind < She is of opinion that ditches must 
be more scarce m the neighbourhood of Wmdsor Forest than she had 
hitherto had the least idea of” 

Ashestiel wdl he visited by manj' for Ms sake, as long as Waverley 
and'Manuion are remembered. A more beautiful situation for the resi- 
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dence of a poet could not be conceived. The house was then a small one, 
but, Compared mth the cottage at Lassvrade, its accommodations were 
amply sufficient You approached it through an old-fashioned garden, 
with holly hedges and broad green terrace walks. On one side, close under 
the inudous, is a deep ravine, clothed with venerable trees, down which 
a mountain rivulet is heard, more than seen, in its progress to tlie Tweed 
The liver itself is separated from the high baulc on which the hou^e stands 
oidy by a narrow meadow of the richest verdime Opposite, and all around, 
are the green lulls The valley there is narrow, and the aspect in every 
direction is that of perfect pastoral repose The heights immediately 
behind are those which divide the Tn ecd from the Yarrow , and the 
Latter celebrated stream hes mtliin an easy ride, m the course of nhicli 
the travdlcr passes through a variety of the finest mountain sceneiy in 
the south of Scotland No town is nothin seven miles but Scllciik, which 
ivas-then still smaller and quieter than it is now , there was hardly even 
a gentleman’s family ivithm visitmg distance, except at Yair,a few miles 
low er on the Tiveccl, the ancient seat of the Piingles of Whytbank, and 
at Bowdnll, between the Yarrow and the Ettrick, where the i^rl of Dal- 
keith used occasionally to inhabit a small shooting lodge, which has since 
growni to be a magnificent ducal residence The country all around, mth 
here .and there an insignificant exception, belongs to thcBucclench estate, 
so that, whichever way ho chose to turn, the bard of the clan had ample 
room and verge enough, and all appliances to boot, for every variety of 
field spoit that might happen to please his fancy , and, being thcnintlie 
piimc \igour ot manhood, he was not slow to profit by these advantages 
Meantime, the concerns of his own little farm, and the care of his absent 
relation’s woods, gave bun healthful occnp.ation m the intervals of the 
chase , and he had long solitary evenings for the unintemiptcd exercise 
of his pen — perhaps, on the whole, betto opportmuties of study than he 
had over onjo} ed before, or was to meet mth elsewhere in later days 
IrVlien he first examined Ashesticl, wnlh a view to bemg lus cousm’s 
tenant, he thought of taking home James Hogg to superintend the sheep- 
farm, and keep w'atdi over the house also during the mnter I am not 
able to tell exactly m what manner this proposal fell to the ground 
Scott had hardly been a week in possession of his new domains before 
he made acquaintance mth a character much better suited to his piirposc 
than James Hogg ever could have been I mean honest Thomas JPurdie, 
lus faithful serrant — ^his affectionately devoted humble friend from tlus 
time until death parted them Tom was first brought before lum, in his 
capacity of Shenlf, on a charge of poachmg, when the poor fellow gave 
such a tonchuig account of his circumstances, — a mfe, and I know not 
how many children depending on his exertions — work scarce and grouse 
abundant, — and all this with a mixture of odd sly humour, — ^that the 
Sheufl’s heart was moved Tom escaped the penalty of the Law— mis 
taken mto employment as shepherd, and show'cd sudi zeal, nctmt}', and 
shrewdness in that capacity, that Scott never had any occasion to repent 
of the step he soon aftcrwoids took, m promoting him to the position 
which had been ongmally offered to James Hogg 
It was also about the same time Uiat he took into his service as coach- 
man Peter M.alhieson, brother-m-law to Thomas Piirdie, another faithful 
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Eemnt^ -vrlio never afterwards left lum, and still survives his kind 
. master. Scott’s awkward conduct of the little phroton had exposed liis 
wife to more tlian one penlons overturn, before he agreed to setup a close 
carnage, and call in the assistance of this steady charioteer 
During this autumn Scott fonned the personal acquamtance of Mungo 
Park, the celebrated victim of Afncan discovery On his return from his 
first e-vpcditiou, Park endeavoured to establish liimsclf as a mediwil prac- 
titioner m the toAvn of i^uick, but the dindgenes of that c,illing in such 
a district soon exhausted lus ardent temper, and he was now living in 
seclusion in his native cottage at Powlsheils on the Yarrow, nearly oppo- 
, site Newaik Castle His brotlier, Arclnb.ald Paik, a man remarkable tor 
strength both of mind and body introduced tbe traveller to Scott They 
soon became much attached to each other , and Scott supphed some in- 
teresting anecdotes of their brief mtercoui'se to the late Mi Wishaw', the 
editor of P.ork’s posthumous Joiunal, wnth w Inch I shall blend a few 
minor circumsfonces which I gathered from him m conversation long 
afterwards “ On one occasion,” he says, “ the tnvveller communiciited 
to him some very remarkable adi’cnturcs wdiich had befallen him in 
Afnca, but wlncb he had not recorded in his book ” On Scott’s asking 
the cause of tins silence, Mungo answered “tbat in all cases wbore ho 
had information to commuiiic.ate, winch he thought of importance to the 
public, he had stated the facts boldly, leaving it to his readers to give 
such credit to lus statements as they might appear luslly to deserve ; but 
that he would not shock their faith, or render Ins travels more marvel- 
lous, by introducing circumstances which, however true, were of bttle or 
no moment, as they related solely to Ins own personal adventures and 
escapes ” Tins reply struck Scott as highly characteristic of the man ; 
and though strongly tempted to set dowui some of these marvels for Mr 
Wishaw’’s use, he on rellection abstained from doing so, holding it unfair 
to record wliat the adventurer had deUberately chosen to snppicss ui Ins 
own narrative He confirms the account given by Park’s biographer of 
his cold and reserved manners to strangers , and m particular, of Ins 
disgust of the tndtreet questions which curious visitors w'ould often put 
to lum upon the subject of his travels.” “ This practice,” said Mungo, 
“ exposes me to two risks , either that I may not understand the questions 
meant to be put, or that my answers to uiem may be misconstrued , ” 
and he contrasted such conduct with the frankness of Scott’s reiered 
friend, Dn Adam Fergusson, who, the veiy first day the traveller dined 
with him at Hallyards, spread a large map of Afnca on the table, and 
made him trace out Ins progress thereupon, inch by inch, questioning lum 
minutely as to every step he had taken “ Here, however,” says Scott, 
“ Dr P was usmg a privilege to which he was well entitled by lus vene- 
rable age and bigli literary character, but which could not have been 
exercised with 'propriety by any common stranger” 

Calhng one day at Powlsluels, and not flnding^Park at borne, Scott 
walked in search of him along the banks of "tlie Yarrow, wludi in tbat 
neighbourhood passes over various ledges of rook, forming deep pools and 
eddies between them Presently he discovered lus friend standing alone 
on the bank plunging one stone after another into the water, and watch- 
ing anxiously the bubbles as they rose to the surface “ This,” said Scott, 
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“appears but an idle amusement for one who has seen so much stirring 
adventure.” “iTot so idle, perhaps, as you suppose,” answered Mungo 
“ This was the manner in which I used to ascertain the depth of a nver 
m Africa before I ventured to cross it — -judging whether the attempt 
would be safe, by the tune the babbles of air took to ascend ” At this 
time Park’s intention of a second expedition had never been revealed' to 
Scott , but he instantly formed the opimon that these experiments on 
Yarrow were connected wuth some such purpose. 

His thoughts had always continued to be haunted with Afiica Ho 
told Scott that wdienever he awoke suddenly in the night, owing to a 
nen'ous disorder with which he was troubled, he fancied himself stiU a 
piisouer in the tent of Ah , hut when the poet expr^cd some surprise 
that he should design again to revisit those scenes, he answered, that ho 
would rather brave Africa and all its horrors than wear out his hfe in 
long and toilsome ndes over the lulls of Scotland, for whicli the remune- 
ration was hardly enough to keep soul and body together 

Towards the end of tlie autumn, when about to quit Ms countiy for 
the last time, Paik paid Scott a farewell visit, and slept at Asheslicl 
Next moniing liis liost accompanied him homewards over the wild diiiin 
of hills beta cen the Tiveed and the Yarrow Paik tallccd much of Ins 
new scheme, and mentioned his determination to tell his family that he 
had some business for a day or two m Edinburgh, and send them Im 
blessing Irom tbcnce without returning to take leave. Ho bad married, 
not long before, a pretty and amiable w'oman , and when they reached 
the Wilmmli(m Mtige^ “the autumnal mist floatmg heavily and slouly 
doavn the TOliey of the Yarrow,” piesented to Scott’s imagination “ a 
stnking emblem of the troubled and unceitoin prospect which his under- 
taking afforded ” He remoined, how'cver, unshaken, and at lengtli they 
reached the spot at winch they had agreed to separate. A small ditch 
divided the mooi from the road, and, in going over it> Park’s horse 
stumbled, and neaily fell “ I am afraid, Mungo,” said the Shenff, “that 
13 a bad omen ” To winch he answered, smiling, "Freits (omens) follow 
t3io«o who look to them ” With this expression Mungo streck the spurs 
into his horse, and Scott never s,aw hun again His parting proi erb, by 
the way, was probably suggested by one ol the Border ballads, in whidi 
secies of lore he was almost as great a proficient as the Sheriff himself , 
for we read in Edom o’ Gordon, — 

“Them look to fretts, my master dear, 

Then freits is ill follow them " 

I must not omit that Geoige Scott, the unfortunate companion of Park’s 
second journey, was the son of a tenant on the Buceleiich estate, W’hoac 
skill in drawing haniig casually attracted the SbcrifTs attention, he was 
recommended bj him to the protection of the family, and by this means 
estabhslicd in a respectable situation in the Ordnance depaitment of Uio 
Tow er of London , out the stones of Ins old acquaintance Mungo Park’s 
discoveries bad made such an impression on his fancy, tlintnotlung could 
pi^nt his accompanj mg him on tlie fatal expedition of 1805 

The brother of Mnngo Park reinaincd in Scott’s neighbourhood formimy 
jears, and was frequently his companion in his moimtain rides. Tliougli 
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a man of the most dauntless temperanieut, he n ns often alftrraed at Scott’s 
reckless horsemanship “The de’il’s in ye, Sherm/’Jie vronhl say, “ye’ll 
never halt till the} bring yon hanie nulh i our feet foremost.” He rose 
greatly in favour m conscnucuce of the gallantry mthnhicll he seized a 
gipsy, 'accused of munler, fi'oin amidst a group of similar desperadoes, on 
■whom the Sheiilf and he had come uneqiectedly in a desolate part of 
the country 

To retimi to the Lay of the La'st ^rin<!lTol Llli"', understanding it 
to be now ne.\ily read^ for the pi-ess, ivutc'* to Rtof t, urging him to sol it 
forth 'w ith some engnved ilhistratioiis — ^il nos-iblo, after FI iMiiaii, whoso 
splendid designs from Homer had shortU hclote made their appearance 
He answ ep>, August 21 — “ I should hai'o liked very much to ha\ e had 
appropriate einhcllishni^nts. Indeed, we made some attempts of the kind, 
but lliej did not snccecd I should fear FkiMiian’s gcniiib is too classic 
to stoop to hody foith my Gothic Lonlorcrs Would there not he some 
risk ot their resembling the antique of Homer’s licroes nither than the 
iron race of S lU alor * " After all, peril ips nothing is more dilFicnlt than 
for a Tiauitcr to adopt the authoi’s ideas of in imagniarj- character, espe- 
cnlly when it is founded on traditions to which the aitist is a stmngci 
I should like at least to he at his elbow wlieii at work I wash \eiy 
mneh I could liave sent you tbc Laj while in MS , to have had the 
advantage of your opinion and corrections. But Billantyne gilled my 
kihos ®o severely dining an unusual fit of activity, that I gave him the 
whole 6 lor 3 ’ in a sort ol pet both wnth him and w itli it " 

There is a circumstance which must already ha\o stiuck such of my 
readers ns knew the author in his latter da\ s, namely, the readiness w itli 
which he seems to have comnnimc.ited this poem, m its progress, not 
onl} to Ins own familiar fnends, bnt to new and casual acquamtanccs 
We shall find him follow ing the same course W'lth his Marmion — bnt 
not, I think; w ilh any of his subsequent w oiks Ills determination to 
consult the movements of Ins own imnd alone m the conduct of Ins 
pieces w Jis probably taken before he began the Laj' , and he soon resolved 
to trust for the detection of minor maccuracics to two persons only — 
'James Ballantyne and William Erbkmc The printer was himself a man 
of considcinhlc literary talents , his own style had the incnrahlo faults 
of pomposity and aflcctaiion, but lus eye for more venial errors m the 
wnltingsof others wns qmck, and, though lus personal address was apt to 
give a stringer the impression of insinceiity,he was in renhty an honest 
man, and comejed lus mind on such matters with equal candour and 
delicacy during the whole of Scott’s briUiant career In the vast majority 
of mstances he found his fnend ncqiuescc at once in the propnetj' of Ins 
suggestions , naj', there certainly were cases, though rare, in W'hicli hia 
adnee to altei things of much moie consequence than a word ora rhimie 
was franklj’ tendered, and on dehberation adopted hv Scott Mr Erskine 
w’as the referee wdicnever the poet hesitated about talang the hints of the 
realons tj’pographcr, and Ins refined taste and gentle manners rendered 
Ins critical aUiancc highly valuable AVith two such faithful friends 
within his icach, the author of the Lay might safely dispense with send* 
' ng his MS to ho revised even by George Ellis. 

In the first week of January, 1805, the Lay was published , and its 
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success at once decided that literature should form the main bnsmess of 
Scott’s life 

It IS curious to trace the small beginnings and gradual development 
of his design The lovely Countess ot Dalkeith hears a mid rude legend 
of Border diablene, and sportively asks luni to make it the 8 nb]cct of a 
ballad He had been already labouring m the elucidation of the “quaint 
Inglis,” ascribed to an ancient seer and bard of the same district, and 
pewiaps completed lus own sequel, intending the whole to be included 
m the thud volume of the Minstrels}' He assents to Lady Dalkeith’s 
request, and casts about for some new' variety of diction and rhyme, which 
might be adopted without impropiiety in a closing stiaiii for the same 
collection Sii John Stoddart’s casual recitation, a 3 ear or two beloie, 
of Coleiidge’s unpublished Cliristabel, had fived the music of that noble 
fragment in his memory , and it occurs to him, that by throw mg the 
story of Gilum Homer into somewhat of a similai cadence, he might 
produce sucli an echo of the later metrical romance ns would sen'e to 
connect his Conclusion of the primitive Sir Tnstrein with his imitations 
of the common popular ballad in the Grey Brother and Eve of St John 
A single scene oi feudal festivity in the liall of Brnnksome, distuibed by 
some pranks of a nondescript goblin, was probably all that he contem- 
plated , but his accidcnUil confiiiciuciit in the midst of a i olunteer camp 
gave him leisure to mediUte lus theme to the sound of the bugle , and 
suddenly there Hashes on lum the idea of extending lus simple outline, 
so os to embrace a vivid panorama of tlint old Border life of war and 
tumult, and all earnest passions, ivith which his researches on the Min- 
strelsy had by degrees fed lus imogmation, until every the minutest 
feature had been taken home and reabzed ivitli unconscious intensoncss 
of sympathy ; so tliat he had won for lumsell in tlio past another w'orld, 
hardly less complete or famili.ar than the present Erskuie or Cranstonn 
suggests that he would do w ell to divide the poem into cantos, and prefix 
to each of them a motto explanatory of the action, after the fashion of 
Spenser in the Faery Queen He pauses for a moment — and the happiest 
conception of the iiumew'ork of a picturesque narrative that ever occurred 
to any poet — one that Homer might have envied — ^the creation of the 
ancient harper starts to life By such steps did the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel grow out of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 

A word more of its febcitous machinery It ivas at Bowhill that the 
Ooimtess of Dalkeith requested a bMlad on Gilpin Horner The ruined 
castle of Newark closely adjoins that seat, and is now indeed mcluded 
wnthin its pleasance Newaik had been the chosen residencoof the first '' 
Duchess oi Bucclcuch, and he accordingly shadows out lus own beautiful 
friend in the person of her lord’s ancestress, the last of the original stock 
of that great house , himself the favoured uuuate of Bowhill, introduced 
certainlj' to the familiarity of its circle in consequence of lus devotion to 
the poetiw of a bypast age, in that of an aged minstrel, “ the last of the 
race/’ seeking shelter at the gate of Newark, in days when many an ad- 
herent of the fallen cause of Stuart — his own bearded ancestor, wAoltad 
fought at h.illiel'TaiiltiCf among the uest— owed their safety to her who 

prido of power, m beauty’s bloom, 

Hau wept o cr Moumoutli’s uloody tomb *’ 
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The arcli alln'aons which run throngh all these Introduclions, wnthont 
in the le.ist interrupting the truth and graceful pathos of their main im- 
pression, seem to me exquisitely characteristic of Scott, whose delight 
and pnde was to plav with the gcmus which ncrertheless mastered him 
at will Pot, in tratli, what is it that gives to aU lus w’orks their unique 
and marking charm, except the matchless efiect which sudden cifiisions 
of the purest heart-blood of nature derive from their being pouied out, 
to all appearance involuntarily, amidst diction and sentunent cast equally 
in the mould of the busy world, and the seemingly habitual desire to 
dwell on nothmg but what might be likely to excite curiosity without 
too much di«tuibing deeper feelmgs in the saloons of polished life ? 
Snch outbursts come forth dramatically in all his writings , but in the 
interludes and passionate parentheses ol the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
we have the poets own inner soul and temperament laid bare and 
throbbing before us even here, indeed, he has a mask, and lie trusts it 
— Imt fortunately it is a transparent one 

Many minor personal allusions have been explained m the notes to the 
last edition of the Lay It was hardly necessary oven then to say that 
the choice of the hero had been dictated by the poet’s aUcction for the 
111 ing descendants of the Baron of Cranstonn , and now none wdio have 
penieed the preceding pages can doubt that he bad dressed out his Mar- 
garet of Branksomc m the form and ftatiires of his ow n first love Tins 
poem may be considered as the “ bnght consummate flower" in which all 
the dearest dreams of lus youthful iancy had at length found expansion 
for their slTcngth, spint, tendeniess, and beauty 
He has embodied w hot w as, at the time w hen lie penned them, the chief 
daj dream of Ashcstiel From the moment that his uncle’s death placed 
a considerable sum of ready money at lus command, he pleased himself, 
os w c hai c seen, with tho idea of haying a moiuitain farm, and becoming 
not only the “Ehcn(r”(as he had m former days delighted to call himself), 
but “ the laird of the caim and tho scaur ’’ Wlulc he was “ labouring 
doncmcnl at the Lay ” (as in one of lus letters he expresses it), during the 
reces<» of 1804, circumstances rendered it next to certain that the small 
estate of Broadmeadou’s, situated just over against the rums of Newark, on 
the northern bank of the Yarrow, w ould soon he exposed to sale , and many 
a time did lie nde round it in company with Lord and Lady Dalkeith, 

" When snmincT smiled on sweet Bow lull,” 

c 

Biirvcjing the beautiful httle domain with wistful eyes 
I consider it as, in one pouit of view, the greatest misfortune of his life 
that thisMsioii w ns not realized , but the success of the poem itself changed 
“ the spmt of his dream ” Tlie favour which it at once attorned had not 
been equalled in the case of any one poem of considerable length durmg 
at least two generations it certainly had not been approached in the case 
of any narrative poem smee tlic days of Drj’dcii Before it was sent “to 
- the press it had received warm commendation from the ablest and most 
uifiucntial critic of the tune , hut when Mr Jeffrey’s reviewal appeared, 
a montli after puhbcation, laudatory as its language was, it saarcely came 
up to the opinion which had already itaken root m the pubbe mind 
I ahstam from transcnbmg the letters which conveyed to Scott the 
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pnvate opinions of persons themselves eminently Sistinguished m poetry, 
out I think it just to state that I have not discovered in any of them — ^no, 
not even in those of 'SYordsnorth or Campbell — a strain of approbation 
higher on the whole than that of the chief professional reviewer of the 
penod ’ 

“It would he great affectation,’ snjs the Introduction of 1830, “not to 
oivn tiiat the author expected some success from the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel The attempt to return to a more simple and nati^ stjle of poeliy 
was lilceh to he welcomed, at a tune -when the puhlic had become tired 
of heroic hexamcfers, inth aU the buckram and hmdiiig that belong to 
them in modern days But whatever might Inie been his expectations, 
whether modeiate or unreasonable the result left them far behind, for 
among those ulio smiled on the adventurous minstrel were numbered the 
great names of Wilbam Pitt and Chailcs Fox Neither w'as the extent of 
the sale mferior to the character of the pidges, who received the poem 
wuth approbation Upwards of 30,000 copies were disposed of by the 
trade , and the author had to perform a task diillcult to human vanity, 
when called upon to make the necessary deductions from lus own merits, 
in a calm attempt to account for its populanty ” 

Through what channel or in what tciins Fox made loiown lus opimon 
of the Laj, I liai e failed to ascertain Pill’s praise, ns expressed to lus 
niece, Lady Hester Stanhope, within a feu weeks after the poem appeared, 
w ts repeated by her to Mr Wilbam Stewart Rose, who, of course, com- 
municated it forthwith to the author , and, not long after, the Minister, 
in com ersation wnth Scott’s early fi lend, the Right Hon Wuliam Dundaa, 
simificd that it would give liim pleasure to find some opportunity of 
advancm" the fortiuies ol such a writer “ I remember,” avntes this gentle- 
man, “ at Mr Pitt’s table in 1805, the ChnnceUor asked me about you and 
your then situation, and after I had answered lum, Mr Pitt obsen ed, 

‘ He can’t remain as he is,’ and dosu cd me to ‘look to it ’ He then repeated 
some bnes from llie Lay descnbing the old harper’s embarrassment when 
asked to jilay, and said, ‘ This is a sort of thmg winch I might have 
expected in iiainting, but could never have fancied capable of being gix'en 
in poetry 

It IS agreeable to know that tlus great statesman and accomplished 
scholar aw okc at least once from his supposed apathy as to the ele^nt 
literature of lus oivii tune 

The poet has under-estimated even the patent and tangible evidence 
of his success The first edition of tlie Lay was a magnificent quoito, 
750 copies , but this was soon exhausted, and there followed an octavo 
impression of 1,500; in 180G two more, one of 2,000 copies, another of 
2,210 , in 1807, a fifth edition of 2,000, and n sixth of 3,000 , in 1808, 
3,550 , in 1800, 3,000 — a small edition in quarto (the ballads and IjTical , 
pieces being then annexed toil), — and another octaxo edition of 3,250 , 
in 1811, 3,000 ; in 1812, 3,000 , in 1810, 3,000 , in 1823, 1,000 A foiu*- 
tconth unpression ol 2,000 foolscap appeared in 1825 , and besides all 
this, before the end of 1830, 11,000 copies had gone forth in the collected 
editions of his poetical woiks Thus, nearly loity-thousand copies had 
been dispa‘-cd ot ui this country, and by the legitimate trade alone, be- 
fore he superintended the edition of 1830, to whidh lus Biogiuplucal 
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IjilrotlnclionB ■were prefixed III llxc history of BiUish Poelij' nothing 
had ei cr cqnaUcd the demand for the Lay of the Last Minstrel 

The puhushers of the first edition were Longman and Co , of Loudon, 
and Archibald Constable and Co., of Edinburgh, which last hoii«!e,how*- 
over, had hut a small share in the adicnture Tlie profits were to be 
duidcd equally between the author and Ins pubhshers j and Scott’s 
moiety was ^169 Gs Iilcssrs Iiongman, when a second edition w ns called 
for, otfered ;fi500 Ibi the copyright , this was accepted, but they after- 
wards, as the Introduction says, “ added ;filOO in their own unsoliutcd 
kindness It ivas handsomely given to supply the loss of a fine horse 
which broke down suddenly while the author was ndvngwith one of the 
worthy publishers ” This worthy publisher was Mr. Owen Bees, and 
the g^ant steed, to whom a desperate leap m the coursing-field proved 
fatal, wns, I behevc, Captain, the immediate successor of Lenorc as Scott’s 
chaiger in the volunteer caiahy ; Captain was replaced by Lieutenant 
The author’s whole share, then, in the profits of the Lay, come to £769 Gs 

Mr Kee^ visit to j^hcsticl occurred in the autumn The success of 
the poem had already been decisive, and fresb negotiations of more 
kinds than one were at this time m progress betw'cen Scott and various 
booksellers’ houses both of Edmlnirgh and London 

Mr Ballantync, in his lilemoiandum, says that very shortly after the 
publication of the Lay, he found himself obliged to apply to Mr Scott 
lor an advance of money. Ins own capital bemg madequale for the busi- 
ness which had been accumulated on his press, m consequence of the 
reputation it had acquired for beauty and correctness of execution. Al- ^ 
ready, os wo have seen, Ballantync liad received “ a liberal loan “ and 
now,” says he, "being compelled, maugro all debcacy, to renew my ■ 
application, he candidly answ cred that he w as not quite sure that it w ould 
be prudent for him to comply, hut m older to evince his entire confid(.ncc 
in me, he vras w ilhng to make a suitable advance to be admitted os a 
tlurd-sliaxcr of my busmess ” In truth, Scott now cinbnikcd in Ballan- 
tvne’s concern almost the whole of the capital at lus disposal, namclv, 
the £5,000 winch he had received for Bosebank, and vvhicli lie hod a few 
months before designed to invest in the purchase of Broadmeadovvs X>is 
ahter vmtm 

His Introduction to the Lav ui 1830 appears to leave btUe doubt that 
the hope of ultimately succeeding at the bar bad vi axed vciy faint, before 
the tliml volume oi the JLuHtrelsy was brought out in 1803 Whentluit 
hope ultimately vanished altogcUiei, pcihaps he hniiself w ould not hav e 
found it easy to tell The most important of men’s opinions, views, and 
projects are sometimes taken up in so veiv gradual a manner, and after 
so manj pauses of hesitation and of inward rotiactalion, tliat they them- 
selves are at a loss to trace in rotio^cct all the stages through which 
tlieir minds have passed “Wo see plainly that Scott had iicv'crheen fond 
of his profession, hut that, conscious oi hxs own persevermg dilmence^ 
he ascribed lus scanty success in it mainly to the piejudices of the Scotch 
sobcitors against employing, m weighty causes at least, any hambter 
supposed to he strongly imbued with the love of btcralure , inslancmg 
the career of his friend Jeffrey as almost the solitary instance within his 
experience of such prejudices hemg entirely overcome. Had Scott, to hia 
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strong sense and dexterous ingenuity, liis i\ ell-grounded knowledge of 
the junspradence of liis country, and liis adnurahle industry, added a 
brisk and ready talent for debate and declamation, I can have no doubt 
that his triumph over the prejudices alluded to would have been as com- 
plete as Mr JeflBrcy’s , nor in truth do I much question that, had one 
really great and interesting case been submittea to his sole care and 
nnnagement, the result would have been to place his professional cha- 
racter for skill and jud^ent, and variety of resource, on so firm a basis, 
that even his nsing cclebnty as a man of letters could not have senously 
disturbed it Nay, 1 think it qiute possible that had he been entrusted 
with one such case after lus reputation was established, and he had been 
compelled to do his abilities some measure of justice in lus own secret 
estimate, he might have displayed very considerable powers oven as a 
forensic speaker But no opportunities of this enraging kind having 
ever been presented to him — after he had persisted lor more than ten 
years in sweeping the floor of the Parhament House, without meeting 
ivith any employment but what uonld have suited the dullest drudge, 
and seen himself termly and yearly more and mo^e distanced by con- 
temporaries for uliosc general capacity he could have had httle respect 
— ^ivhile, at the same time, he already lelt his own position in the eyes of 
society at large to have been signally elevated in consequence of his e\lra- 

S rofessional exertions — it is not wonderful that disgust should have gra- 
ually gamed upon him, and tliat the sudden blaze and tumult of renown 
nlucli surrounded tlio author of the Lay should have at last determined 
him to concentrate all his ambition on the pursuits irhicli had alone 
brought him distinction It ought to be mentioned that the biismess in 
George’s Square, once extensive and lucrative, had dwindled an ay m 
the hands of his brother Thomas, whose varied and powerful talents 
were unfortunately combined ivith some tastes by no means favourable 
to the successful prosecution of his prudent father’s vocation , so that 
very possibly even the humble employment of which, durmg his first 
jears at the bar, Scott had at least a sure and respectable allowance, was 
by this time much reduced I have not his fee-books of later date than 
1803 , it IS, however, my impression from the whole tenour of lus epn- 
1 ersation and comspondence, that after that period he had not only not 
advanced as a professional man, but had been retrograding in nearly the 
same proportion that his literary reputation advanced 
"We have seen that, before he formed his contract xvith Ballantyne, he 
was 111 possession of such a fixed income as might have satisfied all lus 
desires, nad he not found his family uicre.ismg lapidly about him Even 
as that w as, ivith nearlj , if not quite, ^1,000 jici annum, he might peihaps 
have letired not oiilj from tlie bar, but Ironi Edinburgh, -and settled 
entuelj at Ashe<-ticl orBroidineadows, without encounteiing what any 
man ol his st ilion and habits ought to have considered as an imprudent 
nslv He hid, how ever, no wish to cut himself olf from the bnsj and 
intelligent society to w hicli ho liad been bilherlo accustomed, and resolved 
not to leave the bar until he ^lould hav e at least used lus best efibrts for 
obtaining, in addition to lus shnovalty, one of those derkships of the 
Supreme Court at Ediiibiugh, which are usually considered as honourable 
retirements for advocates who, at a certain standmg, finally give up all 
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hopes of reaclun" the dignity of the bench “I determined,” he saj’s, 
“tliat Uteraliire should be my staff but not my crutch, and that tlieprohts 
of my literary labour, hoirever com ement otherwise, should not, if 1 could 
help it, become necessary to my orduiai^- expenses Upon such a post an 
autlior might hope to retreat, without any perceptible alteration of cir- 
cumstances, ■whenever the time should am\c that the public grew weary 
of his endeavours to please, or he himself should tire of the pen I pos- 
sessed so many fnends capable of assisting me m this abject of ambition 
that I could hardly oier-rate my own prospects of obtauung tbe prefer- 
ment to which I hmited my •wishes'; and, in fact, I ohtainca, in no long 
penod, the reversion of a situation which completely met them 

- The first notice of this affair that occurs in Ins correspondence is in a 
note of Lord Dalkeith’s, Feb 2nd, 1805, in winch Ins noble fnend says, 
“ My father desires me to tell you that he has had a commumcation with 
Lord MehnUe mthin these few days, and that he thmks your busmees ts 

a good traxn, though not certain ” I consider it as dear, then, that he 
began his negotiations concerning a seat at the clerk’s table immediately 
after the Lay was pubbshed, and that their commencement had been 
resolved npon in the strictest connection witli his embarkation in the 
prmting concern of James Ballantync and Company Such matters are 
seldom speedily arranged, but w e shall find him in possession of lus object 
before twelve montlis had elapsed 

Meanwhile, lus design of qiutting the bar was dmlged to none but 
those immediately necessary lor the purposes of lus negotiation with the 
Goi emment , and the nature of his connection with the pnntuig company 
remamed,! bebeve, not only unknown, but for somi^cars wholly unsus- 
pected, by any of his daily companions except Mr Erskme 

The forming of this commercial connection was one of the most impor- 
tant steps in Scott’s life He continued hound by it during tw entj' years, 
and its influence on his btcraij’ exertions and his worldly fortunes was 
prodnehve of much good and not a little ci il Its effects were in truth 
so nuxed and balanced during the vicissitndes of a long and vigoi-ons 
career, that I at this moment doubt whether it ought, on the whole, to 
be considered with more of satisfaction or of regret. 

With what zeal he proceeded inadiaiicing the views of the new co- 
partnership, his correspondence bears ample eaidencc The bi ilbant and 
captivatmg genius, now acknow lodged universally, was soon discoveicd 

- by tbe leading booksellers of the time to be muted with such abundance 
ot matuTcd- information in manj departments, and, above all, with such 
indefatigable habits, as to mark lum out for the most ■valuable w orkmnn 
they could engage for the lurtheraute of their scheme's He had, long 
bclore this, cast a shrewd and peuetraliiig eye over the field oi bterary 
enterprise, and dc\ eloped in his own mmd the outbnes of many extensive 
plans, w hidi w anted nothing hut the command of a suthcient body Of able 
subalterns to be earned into execution with splendid success Such of 
these as he grapided w’lth ui Ins own person W'cro, with rare exceptions, 
earned to a Inumphant conclusion, but Ibc albancc with Ballanlyne 
soon infected hun wnth the proverbial rashness of mere meicantilo 


* Introduction to the Lay of the Last hbnstrcl, 1830. 
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adventure — A\Lile, at tlie same tune, liis generous feelings for other men 
of letters, and Ins characteristic propensity to over-rate their talents, 
combined to hurry him and Ins fnends into a multitude ot arrangements, 
the results of uliich uere often extremely embarrassing, and ultimately, 
in the aggregate, all hut disastrous It is an old saying, that ivhercrer 
there is a secret theie must be something ■wrong , and dearly jiid he my 
the penalty for the mystery m which he had chosen to mvolvc tins 
transaction It was liis rule, from the beginning, that whatever he ivrote 
or edited must he pnnted at that press , and had he catered for it only 
as author and sole editor, all had been well , but hod the hoohsellers 
hno'vvn Ins duect pecuniaiy mtercst in keepmg up and cxtendmg the' 
occupation of those types, they would ha\e taken into accoimt Ins lively 
imagination and sangmne temperament, os i\ ell as Ins taste and pidgment, 
and considered, far more deliberately than they too often did, his miilti- 
farious recommendations of new literary schemes, coupled though these 
uero with some dim imderstanding that, if the Ballantyne press were 
employed, Ins own literary skill uould be at his finend’s dimosal for the 
general supermtendence of the imdertnking On the other hand, Scott’s 
suggestions uere, in many cases, perhaps m the majonly of them, con-_ 
■\ejed through BaUantrae, whose habitual deference to his opinion m- 
duced him to ad\ ocate them uath enthusiastic zeal , and the printer, who 
had thus pledged his personal authonty for the merits of the proposed 
scheme, must have felt himself committed to the bookseller, and could 
liardly refuse with decency to take a certain shore of the pecuniaiy risk, 
by allouing the tune and method of Ins oivn payment to be regukited 
accordmg to the employer’s convenience Hence, by degrees, was woven 
a web of entanglement from which neither Ballantyne nor his adviser 
had any means of escape, except only in that mdomitable spirit, the 
mainspring of personal industry altogether imparalleled, to wluch, thus 
set in motion, the world owes its most gigantic monument of literary 
genius 

Tlie followang is the first letter I have foimd of Scott to his PAHTNEn 
The Mr Foslei mentioned in the beginning of it w as a hteraiy gentleman 
w ho had proposed to take on luinsclf a considerable share m the annota- 
tion of some of the new editions then on the carpet — among others, one of 
Drj'dcn. 

"Asbcshel, April 12tli, 1803 

“ DeAB BAMiAXirNEj — 

“ I has e duly leceived your tw o fas ours — also Fostei’’s He still how Is 
about the expense of pruiting, but I think we shall finally settle. His 
aigumcnt is that jou print too fine, alias too dCn I intend to stick to 
my answer, that I know nolhmg of the matter, but that, settle it how you 
and he will, it must bo pnnted by j ou, oi can be no concern of mine This 
gn 03 5 ou an advantage m dnnng the bargain. As to ei eiythmg else, I 
think we shall do, and I will endeavour to set a few volumes a-going on 
the plsn 3 ou propose 

“ I Inv c imagined a very superb work IVliat think you of a complete 
edition of Bntisb Poets, ancient and modem ? Johnson’s is imperfect and 
out of jinnl , so is Bell’s, which is a Lilbputian thing , and Andereon’s, 
the most complete m point of number, is most contemptible in execution 
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both o£ the editor and pnnter There is a scheme for yon ’ At least a 
hundred volumes, to he puhhshcd at the rate of ten a year I coimot, 
however, he ready till midsummer If the booksellers will gne me a 
decent allow ance per volume, say thirty guineas, I shall hold self w ell 
paid on the renting hand This is a dead secret ” 

Scott opened forthinth his gigantic scheme of the British Poets to 
Constable, who entered into it with eagerness They found presently 
that Messrs Cadell and Daiies,and some of the other London publishers, 
had a similar plan on foot, and after an unsuccessful negotiation with 
Mackmtosh, were now actually treating with Campbell for the Bio- 
craphical Prefaces Scott proposed that the Edinburgh and London 
houses should jom in the adventure, and that the editorial task should 
be shared between himself and his brother poet To this both JIcssi’s 
Cadell and Mr. Campbell warmly assented , but the design ultimately 
fell to the ground in consequence of the booksellers refusing to admit 
certain works which both Scott and Campbell insisted upon 

Precieely at the tune when Scott’s poetical ambition had been stimu- 
lated by the first outburst of umversm applause, and when he was fonii- 
ing those engagements wiUi Ballantyne which involved so laige an 
accession of literary lahours, as well as of pccumary cares and responsi- 
bilibes, a fresh impetus was given to the i oluntcer mama in Scotland by 
the ap^mtment oi the late Earl of Moira (afterwards Marquis of Hast- 
ing^ to the chief mihtary command in that part of the empire The 
Earl had mamed, the year before, a Scottish peeress, the Countess of 
Loudon, and entered wutli great zeal into her sympathy w ith the patriotic 
enthusiasm of her coimlrymen Edmburgh was converted into a camp , 
independently of a large gamson of regular troops, neaily 10,000 fencibles 
and volunteers were almost constantly under arms The lawry er w ore 
his imifomi under his gowm , the shopkeeper measured out his wares in 
scarlet — short, the citizens of all classes made more use for several 
months of the military than of any other dress , and the new Commander- 
in-Chief consulted equally' lus oivn gratification and theirs, by' devising 
a succession of manoeuvres which presented a vivid image of the art ot 
war conducted, on a large and scientific scale In the sham battles and 
sftam sieges of 1805, Craigmillar, Preston, Gilmeiton, the Crosscauseway', 
and other formidable positions in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, were 
the scenes of many' a dashing assault and resolute defence , and occa- 
sionally they spirits of the mock combatants — English and Scotch, or 
Lowland and aghbnd — became so much excited that there was some 
diflicult^* m preventing the rough mockery of warfare from passing into 
its reahhes The Highlanders, m particular, w ere veiy hard to he dealt 
with , and once, at least. Lord Moira was forced to alter at the eleventh 
hour his programme of battle, because a battalion of kdted fencibles 
could not or would not undeistand that it was their duty' to be heat. 
Such days as these ranst have been more nobly spint-stming than eien 
the best specimens of the fox-chase To the end of his kfe Scott de- 
lighted to recall the details of their countermardies, ambuscades, charges, 
and pnrsmts, and in all of these his associates of the Light Horse agree that 
none figured more adi antageously than himself Yet tlicse nulitaiy 

8 
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interludes seem only to liai e hotted his appetite for closet m orh In 
deed, nothing but a complete publication of his lettcis could mve ai 
adequate notion of the facilitj uith 'which he alreadj combmecl the con 
scientious niagisti-atCjtlie martinet quartermaster, the spcculatn e punter 
and the ardent lover of literature for its oivn sake 
The pnnting-oflSce in tlie Canongate ivas bj this time in leiy greai 
icquest , and the partners had already found it necessaij to borrow tresl: 
caintal — on the pcisonal secimty, it need not be added, of Scott himself 
He says “As I liaie full coimdence in appl5mg the accommodation 
received from Sir William Forbes in the most convement and pindenl 
manner, I Ime no hesitition to return the bonds subscnbod, as yon 
desire This w ill put 3 ou in casli for great matters ” 
rVlieady he was senously at woik on Dr3'dcn Durmg the same 
summer, he drew’ up for the Edinburgh Review an admirable article on 
Todd’s edition of Spenser , another ou Godwun’s Flectivood , a third, on 
the Highland Society’s Report concerning the Poems ol Ossnh , a fourth, 
on Johiics’s Translation of Froissait, a fifth, on Colonel Thornton'e 
Sporting Tour , and a sixth, on some cookery books — the two last being 
cxceUent specimens of his humour He had, besides, a constant succession 
of minor cares in the superintendence of inultifanous works passing 
through the Ballantyne pi ess But there is yet anoUier important item 
to be included in the list of his literary labours of this period The 
General Preface to his 1101 els informs us, that “ about 1805 " he wrote 
the opening chapters of AVnverle> , and the second title, ’2’is Hudy Years 
since, selected, as he sa)s, “that the actual date of publication might coi- 
rcspond inlh the penod in which the scene was laid,” leaves no doubt 
that ho had begun the work so eail} in 1805 ns to contemplate pubhshmg 
it before Chnstmas 

“Haling proceeded,” ho sajs, “as far as, I think, the seienth cJiapter, 
I show ed my w ork to a critical friend, ivhose opinion w as unfavouinble, 
and having then some poetical reputation, I was unwilling to iisk the 
lo'ss of it by attempting a new st3de of composition I, therefoie, then 
threw aside the w ork I had commenced, wnthont either reluctance or re- 
monstrance I ought to add, that though m3’ ingenuous fiiend’s sentence 
w ns nfterw aids rei ersed, on an appeal to the pubhc, it cannot be considered 
ns any imputation on his good taste , for the specimen subiected to Ins 
criticism Old not extend beyond the departure of the hero Jor Scotland, 
and consequently had not entered upon the part of the story which was 
finally found most interesting ” A letter to be quoted imdei the year 
1810 -wdl, I believe, satisfy the reader that the first enbe of the opening 
dieters of Waiciley was William Erskine 
His correspondence shows how largeh' he was exerting himself all this 
while in the service of authors less fortunate than liunsclf James Hogg, 
among others, continued to occupy from time to time his attention . and 
he 'issistcd regularly and assiduoust3’ throughout this and the succeeding 
1 car Mr Robert Jameson, an industrious and mtclligcnt antiquari’, who 
h id engaged in editing a collection of ancient popular ballads befoi'C the 
third 1 olumc of the Miiistrcls3 sropeared, and who at length published 
his 1013 cuiaons work in 1807 Slcanfime, Ashcstiel, in place of bemg 
less resorted to b3 litLriir.v btiuugei's, than Las^w ulc Cottage had been, 
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shared ahimdantly m the fresh attractions of the Lay, and booksclleis 
in the plural number "were preceded and followed by an endless vanety 
of enthusiastic “gentil bachelors,” whose mam temptation from the south 
had been the hope of seeing the Borders m company with their Minstrel 
He stiU imtes of himself as ** idling away lus hours ,” he had already 
learned to appear as if he were domg so to all who had no particular 
nght to confidence remectmg the detail^ of lus privacy 
But the most agree^le of all his visitants were lus own old familiar 
fi lends, and one ol these has famished me nuth a sketch of the autumn - 
lile of Ashestiel, of which I shall now avail myself Scott’s mvitation 
was m these terms — 


To James Skene, Esq , of Rubislato 

“ Ashestiel, ISth August, 1805 


“Dear Skene, — 

“I have prepared another edition of the Lay, 1,500 strong, moved 
thereunto by the faith, hope, and chanty of the London booksellers 
if you could, m the mtenm, find a moment to spend here, 
j ou know the way, and the ford is where it was , wdiich, by the way, is 
more than I eiqiected after Saturday last, the most dreaiiful stoim of 
tlmnder and Jightning I ever -witnessed The lightnmg broke rmeatedly 
in our immediate -vicimty, t e , betwixt us and the Peel Wood Charlotte 
resolved to die in bed hke a good Christian The servants said it was 
the piefacc to the end of the world, and I was the only person that 
mamtaincd my character for stoicism, w hich I assure you had some merit, 
as I had no doubt that w e were in le-il danger It was accompanied with 
a flood so tremendous, that I w ould ha\ e given fii e pounds you had 
been here to make a sketch of it The little Gleidannon brook was im- 

E assable for all the next day, and mdeed I have been obbged to send all 
ands to repair the ford, which was converted into a deep pool Beliei e 
me ever yours affectionately, “ W. S ” 


Mr Skene saj s, “ I well remember the ravages of the stomi and flood 
dcsciibed m this letter The ford of Ashestiel w'as never a good one, and 
for some time after this it remamed not a little perilous lie w as luniself 
the first to attempt the passage on his favourite olack liorse Captain, who 
had scarcely entered the nver when he plunged beyond lus depth, and 
had to swum to the other side with lus burden It requires a good horse- 
man to swum a deep and rapid stream, but he trusted to the -vigour of his 
steady trooper, and in spite of his lameness kept his seat manfully A 
cart brmging a new* kitchen range (as I beheve the grate for that service 
IS tecluucallj called) was shortly after upset in this ugly fonl Tlie 
horse and cart w ere -with difficulty got out, but the grate remained foi 
some lime in the middle of the stream to do duty as a horse-trap, and 
fum'ish subject for many a good joke when Mrs Scott happened to com- 
plain of the imperfection ot her kitchen appomtments ” 

Mr Skene soon discovered an important change whicli liad recently 
been made in lus friend’s distnbution of his time Previously it had 
been lus custom, whene\cr profesnonal busuiess or social engagements 
occupied the middle part of lus day, to seize some hours for study after 
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he was supposed to liavc retired to bed Hjs idiysicwn suggested that 
this was veiy likely to aggravate his nervous headadies,the only malady 
he nas subject to in the prune of his manliood , and, contemplating ■\vilh 
steady eye a course not only of unxemittmg but of increasing industry, 
he resell ed to reierse Ins plan, and earned his purpose into execution 
with unflinching energy In short, ho had now adopted the habits m 
which, nuth very slender vanation, he ever after persevered when in the 
count]^ He rose by five o’clock, lit Ins oivn mre when the season re- 
quired one, and shaved and dressed with great dehberation — ^for he was 
a very martinet as to all but the mere coxcombries of the toilet, not ab- 
homng cfleminate dandyism itself so cordially as the slightest approach 
to jieisonal sloienhness, or even those “ bedgoivn and slipper tneks,” ns 
he called them, in which hteraiy men are so apt to indulge Aixayed-m 
his shooting-jacket, or whatever dress he meant to use till dinner-time, 
he was seated at his desk by six o’clock, all his papers arranged before 
him in the most accurate order, and his books of reference marslialled 
around him on the floor, w hile at least one favounte dog lay watching his 
eye just boj ond the Ime of circumvallation Thus by the fame the family 
assembled for breakfast between nine and ten, he had done enough (in 
his own language) “ to hedk the tted, of the dafs worl ” After brealdnst 
a couple of hours more were given to his sohtary tasks, and by noon he 
was, as ho used to say, “his owti man ” "When the weather was bad he 
w ould labour incessantly aU the mommg , but Uie general rule was to 
be out and on horseback by one o’clock at the latest , while, if any more 
distant excursion had been pioposed over-night, he was ready to start on 
it by ten, his occasional rainy days of unintermitted study fomung,as he 
said, a fund in Ins favour, out of which he was entitled to draw for ac- 
commodafaon whenever the sun shone with special bnghtness 

It was another rule that every letter he received should be ansiiered 
that same day Nothing else could have enabled luni to keep abreast 
with the flood of communications that in the sequel put his good-nature 
to the severest test , but already the demands on him in tins way also 
were numerous, and he mcludea attention to them among the necessary - 
busmess which must be dispatched before he had a right to clore his 
wiiting-box, or as he phrased it, “ to say out, damned spot, and be a gentle- 
man ” In famung over his enormous mass of correspondence, I have 
almost invariably found some indication that, when a letter had remained 
more than a day or two unanswered, it had been so because he found 
occasion for mquiry or deliberate consideration. 

I ought not to omit that in those days Scott was far too zealous a dragoon 
not to take a principal shore in the stable duty Before beginmng his 
desk-w'ork m the morning, he umformly visited lus favourite steed, and 
neither Captain nor lAeutcnant, nor the lieutenant’s successoi. Blown 
Adam (so called after one of the heroes of the Minstrels}), liked to be ^ 
fed except bv him The latter diargei was indeed altogcthci inti’actablc- 
in other liands, though in his the most submissive of faithful alhes The 
moment ho was bridled and saddled, it was the custom to open the stable 
door as a signal that his master expected him, when he immediately 
tinltcd to the side of the Icapmg-on-slone, of which Scott from his lame- 
ness found it convenient to make use, and stood there, silent and motion- 
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1&«3 as a roik, until Ire wa-' ju Wp if ,nflor whiclt he <lippliyetl hi<5 
joy Itv n* i^hin" tnumphintlj tUrough o bnUuuit suwcessif)!! oC ciinct- 
tia'.*«r Aflain never enfieivd fo be kiflceil bat by hjs 

u'^-sfcr. He bnike, I belreic. one pwm’s amt rai'l anotlreth U'g in the 
rJeHi sliGt ij-'t lo toinjicr with >lipait} 

Cunp vT'is •>1 t’iN tixre flu* cf'nst'int pirlorrflo^. ITe ivi'i \erv Innd- 
'■onio 11 n' intelligent, irul mtunlly \erv fit. re"*, but gentle t- a htnb 
»'»>! tt,;» chiMren, A<j for the tnoti. !<«:o'nf tiio DuulU’ "ml V< r< r, !sc 
kej'l one vritnloiv of lji=5 ffu'h opi n.ul»ib \i.i itu^bt Iw. ftc the 

« that thci nwirht h tji out in^l sn i. the fmey th< ni He 

nJ.vii'- tiUisl to Cimp as n he imihr {*««! Vrliit w ls siM -anil the 
cnnnal r^itiinK {LI untier-f in<l lu.t ilillleof jt , in jurtieulirU «• i iivtl 
&" if i'f' p rff^-th e''tnprs.h‘i kl «>n ill iki'i'-ioji' th .1 In - nn-tir coii- 
.-j'Lri'i !ii:« esa «>n«ib)c ninl «tca«ly fmrul, the greilionn’k os itlitija 
,youuq cr>’atnn ^ wlio'o freihs must be kinn' u itlu 

**T!vfri Mr Shea* . ** wc In I r.ini, honr&rtf cmrsiug with 

the trr. \ bountn, or ti'ltng at nuiib>m over the hills, or of -{n mug s^ilmon 
in the 'Cwuil bv '■vnligbt, which lart sjmrt, mori.o\ or, uc often nauwod 
il jujfht hj the hdp of’torcln.?. Tim imusL'iu nt of intminy ihc infer, 
a» Jt j< calk J, wu® not without some hazrnl for the hn.e 'ilinoii g<.ncnlly 
ho in the pools, the tleplln of v<!itcii it i® n it to e-lmiitc with prt- 
crion b\ tnrdibght , ®o that Hf.t nnfrequenth , v, hen the sport'nnn tinkes 
a ihi^rmztA thm«iatafL“h ippmuth uilhm reach, hisejc ha« grossly 
tloctire^ hrn, an>l ineteail of the inniit of tlio ueapon encountering the 
upf t . he fi*'<l> hiinrdf launchtd u ith c'lnxspniding vchemcnco heels over 
li” iii into the j>uo!, both sjvnr ami f ilimm goni, tue torch thrown out by 
the tnKasjion of the boat, nml quencluxl in the •■trtun, u Inlo the bosit 
itself I'Cp of c/‘«rs‘i receded lo Fomc I remember the fust 

tnire 1 arcoianimcd onrfnenfl he vml right over the gunuale in Uih 
nunnc.r,and r *<1 1 net iccKltnlillv bu n « lose nt his side, oud made n •-I'e- 
ci, -fiJ gr'i'p at the skirt of hi® jnekot ns he plmigul overboard, he mind 
at 1 ii«t Jj 111 Ind in nwkwartl dive for it Such .ire the conlingencjc® of 
f’trnij ail'' i~if;r. The plca<rare? coaewt m Ik mg penetritcd \ itli c>dd 
"od wet, h.ivipg jour ‘•huii broken ogaiast the «Uinc.? m the dnrk 'ind 
p rhrj s ina-'icnng one fi^h out of cittj tutiitj jon Uikc uni aU 
In ill Jht-e ,iniu->iinuit3, bnt jmrticulnrly mlhchunifHonf t/«i- 
S^ott- jno«l T, gnhr coinpinion at thi® time was Jtdin Ijord ^omcniUe, 
X, hn united ii ith manj hii'licr <jtuhtiv-« ,i most enthu®n®tic loii, fw ^ueh 
®poits, and consiimm 'loadilrf in the pre sedition of them Tins amiable 
n'lbhtn m th* n piEj"*} hi® 'iiiluinns vi Lis pittlj "fit of AIIwjti, or the 
P ivjlirju.sitintiHl till tire Tweed, *-onic tight or nine mile® below A®hu'f nl 
Tl*{} inteHi uigi- 1 n-it- cveij week , and Suill did not tail to 

profit ieroilj bj hi3 fnends m ituri.d and wi U-knowii skill m everj* tlc- 
j '.jl ment of the science of ruml cconomj He alw 13 s tKihed of him, in 
P irlioiilar, ai. In- master in the art of phutmg. 

1 he laml tif UuVnshw srhl*im failed to •'pend a part of the ®iiramer 
and antnmn at Afhe®tiel, as long ra Sci>it rtninned Iheio, and during 
the,* visits they often eavt a wider Mope to their cijivdilioii® ' Indeed," 

• sj® Mr Skene, “ihero .01 few scenes nt all cclobiatcd cither in lire his- 
tory, iTpdit'on, or roinmcc of the Border countie.s which we did not 
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explore together ui the course of our rambles. We traversed the eritire 
vmes of the Yarrow and Ettnck, with all then sweet tributary glens, 
and never failed to find a hearty welcome from the farmei-s at whose 
houses we stopped either for dinner or for the night He was their chief 
magistrate, extremely popular in that official capacity, and nothing could 
bo more gratifying than the frank and hearty reception which ei erywhore 
greeted our arrival, hou ever unexpected The exhilai’aling air of the 
inountams, and the healthy exercise of the day, secured our relishing 
homely fare, and we found inexhaustible entertainment in the vaiied 
display of character which the affabihty of the Sheriff drew forth on all 
occasions m genuine breadth and punty The beauty of the scenery 
gave full employment to my pencil, witli the free and Ireriiient exercise 
of which he never seemed to leel impatient He was at all times rcadj 
and nilhng to alight when any object attracted my notice, and used to 
seat himself beside me on the brae to con over some ballad appropriate 
to the occasion, or nairate the tradition of the glen — ^sometimes, peihaps, 
to note a passmg idea in his pocket-book , but this was rare, for m general 
he relied uuth confidence on the great storehouse of his memory And 
much amusement we had, ns you may suppose, in talkmg over the diffe- 
rent incidents, conversations, and traits of manners that had occurred at 
the last hospitable fireside where we had mingled with the natives Thus 
the mmutes ghded away until my sketch was complete, and then wo 
mounted again mth fresh alacrity 

“These excursions derived an additional zest from the uncertainty that 
often attended the issue of our proceedings , for, following the game 
started by the dogs, our unfailing comrades, ue frequently got entangled^ 
and bewildered among tlic hills, until w'c had to trust to mere diance 
for the lodging of the night Adventures of tins sort were quite to his 
taste, and the more for the perplexities which on sudi occasions "befell 
our attendant sqiures, mine a lanky Savoyard, liis a portly Scotch butler, 
both of them uncommonly bad horsemen, and both equally sensitive 
about their personal digmty, which the ruggedness of the ground often 
made it a matter of some difficulty for either of tliem to maintain, but 
more especially for my poor foreigner, whose seat resembled that of a pair 
of compasses astride Scott’s heavy lumbering heaujffctier liad provided 
himself against the moimtain showers with a huge cloak, w'hich, when the 
cavalcade were at gallop, streamed at full stretch from Ins shoulders, and 
kept flappmg in the other’s face, who, having more than enough to do 
in preserving his own cqiiihhrium, could not flunk of attemptmg at any 
time to control the pace of his steed, and had no relief but fuming and 
peslmg at the saerd mantiau, in language happily imintelbgible to its 
w carer How and then sonic ditch or turl fence rendered it indispensable 
to adventure on a leap, and no farce could have been more amusing than 
the display of politeness which then occurred betw een these w'orthy eques- 
trians, eacli courteouslj declining in favour of lus fnend the honour of 
the first cxpcriinent, tile horses fictting impatient bcncatli them, and the 
dogs clamouring encouragement Tlie horses generally terminated the 
dispute by renouncing allegiance and springing forward ivithout waiting 
the pleasure of the nders, w ho had to settle the matter with their saddles 
as they best could. 
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“One of onr earliest cKpcdiUons Mas to visit the Tvilil scenery of the 
mountainous tract above Moffat, incliwhng the cascade of the “ Grey 
Mare’s Tail,” and the dark tarn called “ Loch Shene ” In our ascent to 
the lake we got completely bewildered in the thick fog which generally 
envelopes the rugged fcatuies of that lonely region , and, as w e w ere 
gioping thiough the nin/e of bogs, the ground gai e ivay, and down w ent 
horse and liotscinen pell-mell uito a slough of peatj' mud and black 
water, out of wdiich, entangled as w'e weie w ith om plaids and floundei- 
ing nags, it was no easy matter to get evtiicated Indeed, unless we had 
prudently left our gallant steeds at a farmhouse below, and borrow cd 
lull ponies for the occasion, the result might hai c been w orse than l.iiigh- 
able, as it was, we rose like the spmtsot the bog,coieied cap-n-pic w ith 
shme, to free tJiemselves from w'luch, our W 1 I 3 ' ponies took to rolling 
about on the hcathcr,‘and we had nothmg for it but following their cv» 
ample At length as we approached the gloomy loch, a liiige eagle 
heaved himself trom the maigm and rose nght over us, screaming his 
scorn of the intruders , and altogether it woulcl be impossible to picture 
anything more desolatelj savage than the scene w Inch opened, as il raised 
by enchantment on purpose to gratify the poet’s ej'o , thick folds of fog 
rollmg mcessantly over the face oi the inky w alers, but lent asunder now 
in one direction, and then m another, so as to afford us a glimpse of 
some projecting rock or naked point of land, 01 ibkind beanng a few 
scraggy stumps of pme — and then closing again in univci«al darkncss 
upon the cheerless waste Much of the sceneiy of Old Mortality was 
drawn fiom that day’s nde 

“It was also in the course of this excui-sion that w’e encoimtered that 
amusing personage introduced into Guy Mannermg ns “ Tod Gabbio,” 
though tlic appellation by which he wns known in the neigliboiuhood 
was “Tod ■\Yillic ” He w as one of those itinemnts w*ho gam a subsistente 
among the moorland farmers by relieving them of foxes, polecats, and 
the like depredators — a half-witted, stuttering, and most oiignial 
creature * * # 

“ Sir Adam Fergu«<son and the Ettnck Shcphcid were of the party 
tliat explored Loch Skene. 

“ I need not tell ou that Saint kfnrj ’s Loch, and the Loch of the 
Low'cs, were among the most favonnte scenes of our c\ciir»ions, as his 
fondness for them coutimied to his last days, and we haic lioth visited 
them many times together in his conijiany I may say tlie same of the 
Teviot, and the Aill, Boi thw ick "Water, and the lonelj lowers of Biicclench 
and Harden, Mmto, Koxhurghc, Qiliiockie, Lc I think it w as cither in 
1805 01 1800 that 1 first exploied the Boithwiclc with him, when on our 
way to pass a week at Langholm with Loid and Lady Dalkeith, upon 
which occasion the ottci hunt, so well described m Guy Maiineiiiig, was 
got up bj 0111 noble host , and I can never foiget the delight with w hicli 
Scott observed the enthusiasm of the high-spiiitcd yeomen, who had as- 
bcmhled m multitudes to partake the spoil of their dear young chief, 
well mounted, and dashmg about from rock to rock with a lecklcss 
ardour wduch recalled the alacrity of their forefalhei’sinfollowiiig 'the 
Buccleiichs of former days through adventures of a moie seiious older ” 

About tins time Mr and lilre &cott made a short excursion to the 
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Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and visited some of their finest 
scenery, m company with Mr Wordsworth I have found no written 
narrative of this little tour, but I liavc often heard Scott speak ■with en- 
thusiastic delight of the reception he met with in the humble cottage 
■which his broflier poet then inhabited on the banks of Grasmere , and 
at least one of the days they spent together was destined to furnish a 
theme for the verse of each, namely, that nhich they gave to the ascent 
of Helvell)ui, where, in the course of the preceding sprmg, a young 
gentleman haniig lost his nay and perished liy falling over a precipice, 
his remains nere discovered, three months afterwai’ds, still watched by 
"a laitliM terner bitch, his constant attendant during frequent rambles 
among the wilds ” This day they ivere accompanied by an illiislrious 
Xihilosopher, who'nas also a true poet, and might have been one of the 
greatest of poets had he cliosen , and I have heard Mr Wordsworth say 
that it would be difficult to e\press the feelings ivith ivluch he, who so 
often had climbed Hellvellyn alone, found himself standing on its sum- 
mit with tw’o such men as Scott and Daiy 
After leavmg Mr Wordsworth, Scott earned his ■wife to spend a few 
days at Gilsland, among the scenes where they had first met , and his 
reception by the company at the wells was such as to make lum look 
back ■with somethmg of regret, as well as of satisfaction, to the change 
that had occurred in ins circumstances since 1797 They were, hoirever, 
enjoying themselies much there, when he received intelligence which 
induced him to beheve that a French force was about to land in Scotland 
— the alarm, indeed, had spread far and ■wude , and a mighty gathenng 
of volunteers, horse and foot, fiom the Lothians and the Border country, 
took place In consequence at Dalkeith He was not slow to obey the 
summons He had luckily cliosen to accompany on horseback the car- 
nage in which Mrs Scott travelled His good steed earned him to the 
spot of rendervous, full a hundred miles from Gilsland, within twenty- 
four hours , and on reaching it, tliough no doubt to his disappointment 
the alarm had already blow n oi er, he was delisted wath the general 
eiitliusiasm that had thus been put to the test, and, above all, by the 
rapidity with winch the yeomen of Ettnck Forest had poured doivn 
from their glens, under the guidance of his good fnend and neighbour, 
Mr Pringle of Torwoodlee These fine fellows were quartered along 
with the Edinburgh troop when he reached Dalkeith and Musselburgh , 
and after some sham batthng, and a few evemngs of high lolhty had 
crowned the needless muster of tlie beacon-fires, ■^^ he immechatcly turned 
his horse again towards the south, and rejomed Mm Scott at Oarhrie 
By the way, it was during his fiery ride from Gilsland to Dalkeith, on 
the occasion above mentioned, tliat he composed his Bard’s Incantation, 
tiTst pabhshed bi\ years aftcrw ards an the Edinburgh Annual Register — 

"The forest of Glenmore is drear, 

It 18 all of black pmo and tho dark oak-tree,” Lc — 

B^ud the verses boar the fuU stamp of the feelings of the moment. - 
^lortly after he was re-establiriied at Ashcstiel, he wus Msited there 
-by Mr Southey, this being, I beliete, tlicir first meeting 

* Sco note, ■"Alarm of Invosion,” Antiquary, vol il p 338 
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WMe tlie first volumes of liis Diyden were passmg tlirougli the press, 
the affair concemiug the clerkship of the Court of Session, opened nine 
or ten months before, had not been neglected by the fnends on whose 
counsel and assistance Scott had rdied In one of his prefaces of 1830, he 
briefly tells the issue of this negotiation, whidi he justly descnbes as “an 
important circumstance in his hfe, of a nature to reheie him from the 
aiiMcty which he must otherwise have felt as one upon the precarious 
tenure* of whose ow n Me rested the prmcipal prospects of Ins family, and 
especially as one who had necessarily some dependence on the proverbi- 
ally capricious favour of the public ” Wliether Mi Pitt’s hint to Mr 
William Dundas, that he would willingly find an opportunity to promote 
the interests of the author of the Lay, or some conversation betw'cen the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Lord Melville, first encouraged him to this 
direction of his view's, I am not able to state distinctly , but I believe 
that the desire to see his fortunes placed on some more substantial basis 
was at this tune partaken pretty equally by the three persons who had the 
prmcipal influence in the distabutiou dt the Croivn patronage m Scot- 
Wd , and as his object was rather to secure a future than an immediate 
increase of official mcome, it was comparatively easy to make such an 
arrangement as would satisfy his ambition George Home of Wedderbum, 
in Berwickslttre, a gentleman of considerable literary acquirements, and 
an old friend of Scott’s faimlj’, had now served as Clerk of Session for 
upwards of thirty years In those days there was no system of retiring 
pensions for the worn-out functionary of this class, and the usual methocl 
was, cither that he should resign in favour of a successor who advanced 
a sum of money according to the circumstances of Ins age and health, or 
for a coadjutor to be associated with him in his patent, who undertook 
the duty on condition of a division of salary Scott offered to reliei e 
Mr Home of all the labours of his office, and to allow' him, nevertheless, 
to retam its emoluments entire during lus hfetime , and the aged derk of 
couise joined his exertions to procure a coniomt jintent on these very ad- 
vantageous terms Mr Home resigned, and a new patent w'as draw n out 
accordingly , but, by a clerical inadvertency, it was drawn out solely in 
Scott’s favour, no mention of hlr Home being inserted in the mstrument 
Although, therefore, the sign-manual had been affixed, and there re- 
mamed nothing but to pay the fees and take out the commission, Scott, 
on discovenng tliis omission, could not, of course, proceed in the busmes‘< , 
since, in the event of his dying before Mr Home, that gentleman would 
have lost the vested interest wiuch he had stipulated to retain A pend- 
ing charge of pecuniary corruption had compelled Lord Melville to retire 
from office some tune before hlr Pittfs death , and the cloud of popular 
obloquy under whidi he now' laboured, rendered it impossible that Scott 
ehoiud expect assistance from the quarter to w'hich, under any othei cir- 
cumstances, he would naturally have turned for extncation from this 
difficulty He therefore, as soon as the Fox and Grenville Cabmet had 
been nominated, proceeded to London, to make m his own person such 
lepresentations as might be^necessary to secure the issumg of the patent 
m the shape onginally intended 

It seems wonderful tliat he should ever have doubted for a angle 
moment of the result , smee, had the new Cabinet been purely "Wing, 
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and had he been the most notonoiis and violent of Tory partisans, 
neither of ■which ■was the case, the arrangement had been not only nrtii- 
ally, blit, ivili the exception of an endentofiBcial blunder, formally com- 
pleted, and no Secretary of State, as I must thmk, could liave refused to 
rectify the paltiy mistake in question withdut a deicliction of every 
pnnciple of honour The seals of the Home Olfice had been placed m 
the hands of a nobleman Of the highest character-^moreover, an ardent' 
lover of literature , nhile the chiel of the new Mmistr}' was one of the 
most generous as well as tasteful of monkmd , and accordmgly, n hen the 
circumstances were e\plamed, there occurred no hesitation whateier on 
their parts '“I had,” says Scott, “the honour of an mterview nith Eail 
Spencer, and ho in the most handsome manner gave directions that the 
commission should issue as originally intended , adding that, the matter 
hniung received the royal assent, he regarded only as a claim of pisticc 
what he would willmgly have done as an act of favour” He adds, “I 
never saw Mr Fox on this or any other occasion, and never made any 
application to him, conceivmg that m domg so I might Iiavo been sup- 
posed to express political opimons different from those which I had 
always professed. In his piivate capacity, there is no man to whom I 
would have been more proud to owe an obligation — had I been so dis- 
tingiiidied”* ' 

In January, 1806, however, Scott had by no means measured either 
the character, tlie feelings, or the arrangements of great public function- , 
ones by the standard ivith n hich observation and experience subsequently 
furnished him He had breathed lutherto, as for as pohtical questions > 
of all sorts were concerned, the hot atmosphere of a i ery narrow scene, 
and seems to have pictured to himself "l^utehall and Dowiimg Street as 
only a wider stage ior the exhibition of the bitter and fanatical prejudices 
that tormented the petty circles of the Parliament House at Edmbuigh, 
the true bearing and scope of n Inch no man m after days more thoroughly 
understood, or more sincere]}'' pitied 


Extract from a LcUer of Scott's to the Lari of EalKeith. 

„ __ _ "London, lltli Feb, 1806 

“ My deab Lonn, — 

“I cannot help fl.'ittenng myself— for perhaps it is fl itlcnng myself— 
that the noble architect of the Border hlmstrel’s httle fortune has been 
«ometvines anxious for the secimt} of that lowly edifice, during the 
tempest which has oieitiimed so many palaces and toweis If I am 
light 111 111 } supposition, it mil give you pleasure to learn that, notwith- 
'“t.iiiaing some little rubs, I hai e been able to carry through the transaction 
wliiUi}oin loidship sanctioned by your influence and aiiprobation, and 
nut in a w ay i or} pleasing to mj omi feelings "Lord Spencer, upon the 
nature of the transaction being explained in an audience with winch he 
1 11 oiirau me, w is pleased to direct the commission to be issued, as an act 
of jiwticc, regretting, he said, it ^ind not been from the begmiung his 
own deed Ibis was doing the thing handfomcl}, and like an English 
iiohlemm I have been lery inudi fClcd and caressed hcrCi almost, 

* Introflnction to Matmion, 1830 
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indeed, to suffocation, but have been made amends by meeting some old 
faends One of the kindest -vpas Lord Somerville, who volunteered in- 
troduemg me to Lord Spencer, as much, I am comunced, from respect to 
your loidslup’s protection and uislies, as from a desire to serve me per- 
Eon^y He seemed very aimoiis to do anything in Ins pou er which 
might e\ ince a v\ ish to be of use to your proNge Lord Minto u as also . 
inhmtely kind and active, and lus influence u ith Lord Spencer would, 

I am convinced, have been stretched to the utmost in my i.n our, had 
not Lord Spencer’s oivn \new of the subject been perfectly sidhcienL 
“After all, a little literary reputation is of some use here I suppose 
Solomon, when he compaied a good name to a pot of ointment, meant 
that It oiled the hinges of the haU doors into u Inch the possessors of that 
inestimable treasure wished to penetrate What a good name u as in 
Jerusalem, a Isnoivn name seems to be m Loudon If you arc celebrated 
for wntmg verses or for shcing cucumbers, for bemg two feet taller or 
two feet less than any other biped, for acting plays when you should be 
whipped at school, or for attending schools and institutions -when you 
should be preparmg for your grave — ^your notoriety becomes a talisman — 
an ‘Open Sesame’ before which everything gives way — ^till you are voted 
a bore, and discarded for a new plaything As this is a consummation 
of notonety uhich I am by no means ambitions of e\periencing, I hope 
I shall be very soon able to shape my course northward, to enjoy my 
good fortune at my leisure, and snip in\ fingers at the bar and all its 
■works #*#** 


I shall not dwell at present upon Scott’s method of conduct in the 
circumstances of an eminently popular author beleaguered by the im- 
poitunities of fashionable adnurers , his heaniig when first exposed to 
such influences was exactly what it -was to the end 
Caroline, Princess of Wales, was in those dajs considered among the 
Tones, W'hose iiohtics her husband had umfonnly opposed, as the victim 
of unmeiitcd misfortune, cast aside, from the mere w aiitonness of capnee, 
by a gay and dissolute voluptuary , while the Pnnee’s Wiig associates 
had espoused Ins quarrel, and were already, as the event showed, pre- 
pared to act, publicly as wrell as privately, as if they believed her to he 
among the most abandoned of her sex I know not by whom Scott was 
first introduced to her hltlc Court at Blackheath, hut I think it w’as pio- 
bably tluough Mrs Hayraan, a lady of her bedchamher, several of w’hose 
notes and letters occur about this time m the collection of Ins corre^on- 
dence The careless levity of the Princess’s m anner was ohscn’ccl by 
him, as I have heard him say, wuth much regret, as likely to bring the 
punty of heart and mind, for whidi he gave her credit, into suspicion 
For example, when in the course of the evening she conducted him by 
himseK to admire some flow ers in a conservatory, and, thfe place being 
rather dark, his lameness occasioned him to hesitate for a moment in 
followung her down some steps wrhich she had taken at a skip, she turned 
round and said, with mock indignation, “Ah' false and famt-hcart 
troubadour, you will not trust j’oursclf with me for fear of your meek 
I find from one of Mrs Haym'«n’B letters, that on being asked, at 
Montague House, to recite some verses of his owm, he rephed that he had 
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none unpublished vrliicli he thought worthy of her Royal Highness’s 
attention, hut introduced a short account of the Ettnclc Shepherd, and 
repeated one of the ballads of the Motmiatn Bard, for whicli he was then 
endeavouring to procure subscribers. The Princess appears to have been 
iiiteiested by the story, and she affected, at all events, to be pleased with 
the lines , she desired that her name might be placed on the Shepherd’s 
list, and thus ho had at least one gleam of royal patronage 
It was durmg the same visit to London that Scott limt saw Joanna t 
Railhe, of whose Plaj s on the Passions he had been, from their first ap- 
pearance, an enthusiastic admirer The late Mr Sotheby, tlie translator 
of Oberoii, &c , &.C., was the mutual friend who introduced him to the 
poetess of Hampstead Being asked very latel 3 w’hat impression he made 
upon her at this intemcw — “I was at first,” she answered, “a little dis- 
aiipointed, for I was fresh from the Lay, and had pictured to myself an 
ideal elegance and refinement of feature , but I said to myself, If I had 
been m a crow’d, and at a loss w’hat to do, I should have fi\ed upon that 
face among a thousand, as the sure index of the benevolence and tlie 
shreavdness that avould and could help me in my strait We had not 
talked long, howeaer, before I saav in the expressive pky of his counte- 
nance far more even of elegance and refinement than I hnd'missed m its 
meie lines ” The acguamtance thusbegun, soon npened into amost affec- 
tionate intimacy belaveen him and this remarkable woman, and thence- 
forth she and her distmguished brother. Dr Matthew Bailhe, w ere among 
the fnends to whose intercourse he looked fonvard with the greatest 
pie, asure when about toaisit the metropolis , 

I ought to have mentioned before, that he had known Mr Sotheby 
at a very eaily period of life, that amiable and excellent man having been 
stalaoned for some time at Edinburgh wlule sen mg liis Majesty as a 
wiptain of dragoons Scott ei er retained for him a sincere regard , he 
w IS alw.a^s, when in London, a frequent guest at his hospitable hoard, 
and ow ed to him the personal acquaintance of not a few of their most 
eminent conleniporancs in vanous departments of literature and art 
When the Court opened alter the spiing recess, Scott entered upon liis 
new duties as one ot the Principal Clerks of Session , and as he contmued 
to discharge them wath exemplaiy regularity, and to the entire sati'sfac; 
tion both of the juages and tlie bar, dimng the long period of twenty- 
fn e 3 e.ars, 1 tlimk it proper to tell precisely m w hat they consisted, the 
more so because, in his letter to Elhs of the 25th January, he has hiiiisell 
(Lharacteiisticall 3 enough) imder-stated them ~ - 

The Coiiii of Session sits at Edinbnmh from the 12tli of May to the 
12th of J 11 I 3 , and agam from the 12th of November, W'lth ashort interval 
at Clinstmas, to the 12th of March Tlie judges of the Inner Court took 
their places on the bench, in Ins time, everj' morning not later than ten 
o’clock, and remained according to the amoimt ol business ready loi 
•Iisjiatcli, but seldom for less tlian lour or more than six liours daily , 
dm mg w Inch space the principal clerks continued seated at a table below 
the bcucli to watch the progress of the suits, and record the decisions — 
the (siscs, of aU classes, being equally apportioned among their number 
'1 ho Court of Session, however, does not sit on Mondai , that day being 
reserved for the cnminal busmess of the High Court of Justiciajy , and 
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there is also another blank day every other week, — ^the TcvnUt, Wednesday ^ 
as it IS called, when the judges are assembled for the hearing of tithe 
questions, v hich belong to a separate jiinsdictionjof comparatii ely modem 
creation, and having its own separate estabbshment of officers On the 
whole, then, Scott’s attendance in Court may be taken to have amounted, 
on the average, to from four to six hours daily duxmg rather less than six 
months out of the twelve. 

- Kot a bttle of the clerk’s busmess in Court is merely formal, and in- 
deed mechanical , but there are few days m which he is not called upon 
for the exertion of his higher faculties, in reduemg the decisions of the 
Bench, orally pronounced, to technical shape , ■which in a new, complex, 
or 4ifBcult case, cannot be satisfactorily done inthout close attention to 
all the preiuous proceedings and written documents, an accurate imdei- 
standing of theprmciples or precedents onw Inch it has been determined, 
and a thorough command of the whole vocabulary of legal forms Dull 
or indolent men, promoted through the mere wantonness of political 
patronage, might, no doubt, contrive to deiohe the harder part of then 
duty upon humbler assistants , but, m general, the office had been held 
by gentlemen of high character and attainments, and more than one 
among Scott’s own colleagues enjoyed the reputation of legal science that 
would have done honour to the Bench Such men, of course, jirided 
themselves on domg well whatever it was their proper function to do , 
and it was by their example, not that ot the drones who condescended 
to lean upon unseen and irresponsible inferiors, that Scott uniformly 
moddled. nis own conduct as a Clerk of Session To do this required, 
of necessity, constant study of law papers and authorities at home There 
was also a great deal of really base drudgery, such as the autlienticating 
of registered deeds, by signature, which he had to go thiough out ot 
Court, he had, too, a Shriemltj*, though not a heaiy one, all the while 
upon his hands , — and on the w hole, it forms one of the most lemark- 
ablc features in lus history, that, throughout the most active peiiod of 
his hteraiy career he must have devoted a large proportion of his houis, 
dunng half at least of every year, to the conscientious dischai^ of pio- 
fessional duties 

Henceforth, then, when in Edmbuigh, his literarj'^ work w as performed 
chiefly before breakfast — with the assistance of such evening hours as he 
could contriie to rescue from the consideration of Court papers, and from 
those social engagements m which, year after year, as ms celebrity ad- 
•vanced, he was ot necessity more and more largely mvolved, and of 
those entire days durmg which the Court of Session did not sit— days 
w'hich, by most of those holdmg the same official station, were given to 
relaxation and amusement So long as he continued quartermaslei of 
the 1 oluiiteer cavalry, of course he had, even while in Edinburgh, some 
occasional horse exorcise , but in general his town life henceforth was 
m that respect as inactiie as his country bfe ever was the reverse He „ 
scorned ioi a long while to attach any consequence to tins complete al- 
ternation of habits , blit we shall find him conicssmg in the sequel that 
it proved highly mjimons to his bodily healtk 

I may here observe tliat the duties of his derkslup brought him into ' 
close daily connection with a set of gentlemen, most of whom w ere soon 
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legarded by him with tlie moat cordial afiection and confidence. Among 
his fellow -olerlfs ivere Da^nd Hume (the nephew of the historian), whose 
lectures on the Law of Scotland are chaiactenzed ivith just eulo^intho 
Afihestiel Memoir, and who subsequently became a Baron of the Exche- 
quer, a man as virtuous and aimable as conspicuous for masculme vigoiu 
of intellect and variety' of knowledge Another was Hector Macdonald 
Buchanan of Drummalaln, a trank-hearted and generous gentleman, not 
the less acceptable to Scott for the Highland prejudices which he in- 
heiilcd with tlie lugh blood of Clanranalu, at w hose beautiful seat of Boss 
Prior}', on the shores of Loch Lomond, he was henceforth almost annually 
a visitor — a circumstance which has left many traces in the Waverlej 
Novels A third fthough I believe of later appomtment), ivith w liom his 
mtimacy w'as not less stnet, was the late excellent Sir Eobert Dundas, of 
Bcechwood, Bart , and a fourth was the Ihend of his boyhood, one of 
the dearest he ever had, Colin Mackenzie of Portmore With these 
gentlemen’s families, he and his lived in such constant famihanty of 
kindness, that the children all called their fathers’ colleagues «7icics,and 
the mothers of the httle Incnds aunts j and, in truth, the estabhshment 
was a brotherhood 

Scott’s nomination as Clerk of Session appeared in the same Gasctle 
^arch 8, 180G) w’hich announced the instalment of the Hon Henry 
Erskine and John Clerk of EldmasLord Advocate and Sohcilor-Qeneral 
for ScotliTnd Tlie promotion at such a moment, of a distinguished Tory, 
might well excite the wonder of the Parliament House , and even when 
the circumstances were explained, the inferior local adherents of the tri- 
umphant cause were far from consideiing the conduct of their superiors 
111 this matter ivith feelings of satisfaction The indication of such 
humours was deeply resented by his haughty spirit , and he in his turn 
showed his nutation in a manner well calculated to extend to higher 
quarters the spleen wnth whiChlus advancement had been regarded by 
persons wholly unworthy of his attention In short, it was almost im- 
mediately after a Whig Ministry had gazetted lus appointment to an 
office which had for twelie montlis formed a principal object of his am- 
bition, that, rebelling agamst the implied suspicion of his having accepted 
somethmg like a personal obligation at the hands of adverse pohticians_ 
he for the first time put liimselt forward as a decided Toiy partisan 

The impeachment of Lord Melville was among the first measures of 
the new Oovemment , and personal alTeetion and gratitude graced as 
well os heightened the zeal with wluch Scott watched the issue of this, 
in his cye^ vindictive proceeding , but, though the ex-Mimster’s idtunate 
acquittal was, as to all the charges iniohing his personal honour, com- 
plete, it must now be allowed that the invest igation brought out many 
circumstances by no means creditable to his discretion , and the rejoic- 
ings of his friends ought not, therefore, to have been scornfully jubilant 
Such they were, howeicr— at least at Edinburgh , and Scott took his 
sfi ire in them by inditmg a song, which was simg by James Ballantyne, 
and reuened with clamorous applauses, at a public dinner given in 
honour of tlie cicnt on the STlh of June, 1800 * 


* “ Ut iltli to Lord iltlvillc,” &.c Sec Poetical Works. 
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The soil" g we great offence to the inan> smccro personal fneuGs ^Nliom 
Stott niunhored among the npper ranlvs of the Wlnga , and, lu par- 
ticular, it created a marked coldness towards him on the part of the 
accomplished ind amiable Countess of Ro^lj n (a verj intimate fri md 
of his favourite patroness. Lady Dalkeith), uhith, as Ins leltors? shoir, 
wounded his feeling severely — the more bo, I ha^e no doubt, because 
a little reflection must have made him repent not a fen of his allusions 
Scott’s Tora* feeling appear to have been kept in a icry cvcitcd state 
dunng the -nholc of tin's "iiort reign of the IVliics He llicii, for the fmt 
time, mingled keenly in the details of comity politics — canTOSsed electors 
— harangued meetings — and, in an ord, made hiiti'clf conspicuous ns a 
leading instrument of his pailj , more especially as an indefatigable local 
manager, nliercii or the parlinuientari’ interest of the Buccleuch f.imily 
was in pel il Dili ho n a®, in tiaith, c’ainesl and serious in his belief that 
the new rulers of the countn were disposed to abolish mniij of its most 
valuable institutions , and he regarded i\ itli special jealousy certain 
schemes of inuoaation uitli respect to the Courts of Lau and the ad- 
ministration of justice, uhich uerc set on foot by tlie Croun officers for 
Scotland At a debate of llic Faculty of Ads oentes on some of these 
propositions, he made a spcecli much longer than any he had cs or before 
deliseicd in Hint assembly , and several uho heard it has c assured me 
that it had a flow and cnergj of eloquence for 11111011 those 11 ho knew 
Inm best had been quite iin]»repared Wlicn tho meeting bibkc up, lie 
irnlkcd ncro«s f/ic ilfoKjid, oiihisiiaj to Ciutle Street, bctiiocn Mi Jelhey 
and aiiotliCT of liis reforming fricmN, ii ho complimented him on tlic 
ihcloTical poll ere ho had been displajiug, and iionld iiiUingly have 
treated tlic subject-matter of the tbscussion plaj full) But his feelings 
had been moved to an citent fai beyond their apprehension Ue c\- 
t'lninicd, “ No, no, ’lis no laughing matter little by little, iiliatei cr i our 
v i‘»lics may be, you 11 ill destroy and undermine, until nothing of what 
makes Scotland Scotland shall remain ” And so saying, he turned round 
to conceal his agitation — but not until Mi Jeffi'cy saw toais giiElnng 
doiin his check — resting his head until lie recoiered himself 011 the 
nail of tho Mound Seldom, if e\er, in his moic advanced age, did any 
feelings obtain such mastery. 
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EDITES DIIYUEN— MABIIION PUBLISHED— Q0ABHEI. WITH CONSTABLE— 
BALLANTYNB ESTABLISHED AS BOOKSELLEB — PBOJECT OP Q0AB- 
TBBLT BEVIEW 

Dhbing llie Mliole of 1806 and 1807 Dryden contiwied to occupy the 
greater share of Scott’s literary hours , but m tlie course of the former 
year he foimd time, and, notwithstandmg all these political bickennra, 
inclination to draw up three papers for the Edinburgh Review, viz , on the 
poems and translations of the Hon William Herbert , a second, more 
valuable and elaborate, in which he compared the Specimens of Early 
English Romances, by Ellis, with the Selection of Ancient English Me- 
tncal Romances, by Ritson , and lastly, that exquisite piece oi humour, 
his article on the Misenea of Human Life, to which itr Jeffrey added 
some, if not all, of the Bcvteiver^ Choms^ ivith which it concludes It 
was in September, 1806, too, that Messrs Longman put fortli, in a sepa- 
inte volume, those of his own Ballads which, having been included in 
the Minstrelsy, were already then property, together ivitli a collection of 
his Lj ncal Pieces, tor which he recen ed ;fil00 Tins publication, ob- 
viously suggested by the continued popularity of the Lay, was' highly 
successful, seven thousand copies having been disposed of befoie the 
first collective edition of liis Poetical Wonts appeared He had also pro- 
posed to include the House of Aspen in the same volume, but on reflec- 
tion once more laid his prose tragedy aside About the same time he 
issued, though without his name, a miscellaneous volume, entitled. Origi- 
nal Memoirs wTitten during the Great Civil Ware, being the Life of Sir 
Heniy Slingsby , and Memoirs of Captain HodgsoU, witli Notes, &c 
Scott% preface consists of a brief but elegant and mtcresting biography 
of the gaRant cavaher Slmgsby, Ins notes are few and imimportant 
Tlus volume (by winch he gained nothing ns editor) was put lorth m 
October by Messrs Constable , and in November, 1806, he began Mai- 
mton, the pubhcation of winch was the first important busmess of his 
in which that enterprising firm had a primary part. 

Ho was at this time in frequent communication with several leadmg 
booLsellere, each of whom would willnigly have engrossed his Inborn's , 
but from the moment that his literary under tnlcings began to be seiious, 
he seems to have resoh ed aganist forming so stiict i connection with any 
one publisher, os might at nU interfere with the freedom of Ins transac- 
tions I think it not improbable that Ins intcrasts as the partner of 
Billnntjnie may have had some inflacncc in this part of his conduct , nt 
all events, there can be httle doubt that the liopc of sliarmg more and 
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more in the profits of Scott’s original works induced the competing book- 
scUers to continue and e-^tcnd their patronage of the Edinburgh printer, 
who had been introduced to their notice as the personal friend of the 
most Tismg author of the day But, ne\ ertheless, I can liave no doubt 
that Scott was mauily giuded by his love of independence It was al- 
u ays his maxim, that no author should ever let any one house fancy that 
they had obtained a right of monopoly over his works— or, as he ex- 
pressed it, in the language of the Scotch feudahsts, “ that they had com- 
pletely thirled him to their mill , ’ and through hie, as u e shall see, the 
instant he perceived the least trace of this feehng, he asserted his free- 
dom, not by uotd, but by some decided deed, on wiiatcier considerations 
of peenmary convenience tlie step might make it necessary for him to 
trample Of the conduct of Messrs Longman, who had been principally 
concerned m the pubhcation of the Minstrelsy, the Lay, Sir Tristrem, 
and the Jlallads, he certainly could have had no reason to complain , on 
the contrary, he has in various places attested that it was hberal and 
handsome be 3 ond his expectation, but, nevertheless, a negotiation 
uhich they now opened proved fruitless, and ultimately they had no 
share u hatci er in the second ot his original works 
Constable olfered a thousand gnmeas for tlie poem very shortly after 
it uas begun, and unthout having »ecn one line ol it , end Scott, without 
hesitation, accepted this proposal It may be gathered from the Intio- 
ductiou of 1830, that pn\ute circumstances ot a delicate nature rendeied 
It higbl} desirable for hint to obtain the immediate command of such a 
sum the price was actually paid long belote the poem was published , 
and it suits very well wiui Constable’s character to sumiose that his 
readmess to advance the money may have outstripped the calculations 
of more established dealers, and thus cost the balance m his favour He 
was not, however, so unwise ns to keep the whole adventure to hmiself 
ffis bargam being fairly concluded, he tendered one-fomth of the oopj-'' 
right to Mr Miller, of Albemarle Street, and another to Mr Murray, then 
ot Elect Street, London, and both these booksellers appear to haie 
embraced his proposition vath eagerness "I am," Murray wrote to 
Constable, on the 6th Eebniary, 1807, “tmly sensible of the kmd re- 
membrance ot me m your liberal purchase You have rendered Mr 
MiUer no less happy by your admission of bun ; and we both view it as 
honourable, profitable, and glorious to be concerned m the publication 
of a new poem by Walter Scott.” The news that a thousand gumcas had 
been paid for an unseen and unfimshed MS appeared m those daj’s 
portentous , and it must be allowed that the writer who received such a 
sum lor a performance in embryo, had made a great step m the hazards 
as well as in the honours of authorship 
The private circumstances which precipitated his reappearance as a 
poet were connected with Ins brother Thomas’s final mthdraw al from the 
profession of a Writer to the Signet, winch arrangement seems to have 
become quite necessary towards tlie end of 1806 , but it is extremely im 
probable that, in the absence of any such occurrence, a j’oung, energetic, 
and ambitious man would have long resisted the cheering stimulus of- 
tuch success as Jiad attended the Lay of the Last Muistrel " 

The first four ot the Introductory Epistles, of ifarmion are dated 
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Asliestiel, and they point 'out very distinctly some of the ** spots ” which, 
after the lapse of so many years, he remembered with pleasure, for their 
connection with particular pass^es of Jlarmion There is a knoll with 
some tall old ashes on the aujoinmg farm of the Peel, where he was very 
fond of sitlmg by himself, and it still bears the name of the ShenJPs 
Know Another favourite seat was beneath a huge oak hard by me 
Tiveed, at the extremity of the liaugh of Ashestid 
He frequently wandered far from home, however, attended only bv 
Ins dog, and would return late in tlie evening, having let hours after 
hoius slip away among the soft and melancholy wildernesses where 
Yarrow creeps from hei fountains The hues, 

“Oft m my mind such thoughts awake, 

By loae Saint Mary’s silent lake,” &c , 

paint a scene not less impressive than what Byron found amidst the > 
gigantic pmes of the forest of Bavenna , and liow completdy does he 
set liimseH before us lu the moment of his gentler and more solemn 
inspiration, hy the closing couplet, 

“ Your horse's hoof tread sounds too rude, 

So stilly IS the solitude ” 

But when the theme was of a more slimng order, he enjoyed pursumg 
it over brake and fell at the full speed of lus Lieutenant 1 well re- 
member his saying, as I rode with him across the hills from Ashestiel to 
Hew ark one day in lus dechnmg years — " Oh, man, I had many a grand 
gallop among these braes when I was thinking of Marmion, but a trot- 
tmg canny pony must serve me now ” His friend, kfr Skene, how'ever, 
informs me that many of the more energetic descnptions, and particu- 
larly that of the battle of Flodden, were struck out wlule he was in 
quarters a^am with his cavalry, m the autumn of 1807 “In the in- 
tervals of onllmg,” he says, “ Scott used to delight in walking his powerful 
black steed ly and down by hunself upon the Fortobello sands, w^th^l 
the beating of the snige , and now and then you would see him plunge 
in his spurs and go off as if at the charge, with the spray dnslung about 
him As we rode back to Musselburgh, he often came and placed him- 
self beside me, to repeat the verses that he had been composmg durmg 
these pauses of oui exercise ” 

He seems to hai e communicated fragments of the poem very finely 
the whole of its progress As early as the 22nd February, 1807, 1 
11 nd Mrs Hayman aoknowledgmg, in the name of the Prmcess of Wales, 
the receipt ol a copy of the Introduction to Canto III , m which occurs 
tlie tribute to her Itojal Highness’s heroic father, mortally wounded the ' 
3 car before at Jena — a tnbute so grateful to her feelmgs that she herself 
shortly after sent the poet an elegant silver vase as a memorial of her^ 
thankfulness And about the same time the Marchioness of Abercom’ 

^ expresses the doligM wntb which boUi she and her lord had read the 
generous verses on Pitt and Fox, in another of those epistles But his 
connection with this nohlc family was no new one , for his father, and 
•irtwvards his brother Thomas, had been the auditors of their Scotdi 
rcnt'iil 
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- In Marcli Ins researches concerning Dryden carried him again to the 
south Dnnng several weeks ho gave his day pretty icgularly to the 
pamphlets and MSS of the British Museum, and the mciiing to the 
hrilliant societies that now courted Inra u hene\ er he came u ithin their 
sphere His recent political demonstrations during the brief reign of the 
Wings seem to have procured for him on this occasion a welcome of re- 
doubled warmth among the leaders of liis own noi\ once more victorious 
part}' “As I had," ho writes to his biotlier-in-lau in India, “ contrary 
to many who avowed the same opinions in sunshine, held last my in- 
tegrity during the Fo\itcs’ interial of pouer, I found nij'self of cour-c 
very well with the new Administration ” But he umlormlj icseivcd hit> 
Saturday and Simday cither for hir Ellis, at SuiminghiU, or Lord and 
Lady Abercom, at their beautiful villa near Stanmorc , and the press 
copy of Cantos I and II of Marmion attests that most of it reached 
Ballantyne in sheets, franlced by the Marquis, oi liis son-m-law, Lonl 
Aberdeen, during Apnl, 1807 

Before he turned homeward he made a short visit to his fiiend Wilham 
Stewart Rose, at his cottage of Gundimorc, in Hampshire, and enioj ed 
in his company various long ndes in the New Forest, a da> in the dock- 
yard of Portsmouth, and ti\ o or three more in the Isle of Wight Sci oral 
sheets of the MS and corrected proofs of Canto III are also under coicrs 
franked fiom Gundimore by Mr Rose , and I tliinlc I must quote the 
note which ascompanied one of these detachments, as showung tiie good- 
natured buoyancy of mmd and tempei uith which the poet received in 
every stage of his progress the hints and suggestions of lus ivatchful 
fiiends, Erskine and Ballantyne The latter having anumdiertcd on 
' the first draught of the song “ Wliere shall the lover rest?” and sketched 
what he thought would be a better arrangement of the stanza — Scott 
answers ns follows — 

“Deah James, — 

“ I am much obhgcd to you for the rhymes I presume it can make 
no difference ns to the air it the first three lines rhyme , and I msh to 
know, with your leisure, if it is absolutely necessary that the fourth 
should be out of poetic rh^tlim, as * the deserted fair one’’ certamlyis. — 
For evamplc, would this do ? 

“ ‘ Should my heart from thee falter. 

To another love alter, 

(For the rhyme no ’ll say Walter) 

Descrtuij: mj loicr ’ 

There is here the same number of sjllablaa, but arranged in cadence. I , 
rctuni the proof and send more copy There will be si\ cantos. Yours 
truly, »W S” 

In the first ucek of May we find him at Lichfield, having diveigcd 
from the great road to Scotland foi the purpose of visiting Jliss Seward 
Her acrount of licr old correspondent, w liom till now she had nea er seen, 
was addressed to Sir Cary, the translitor of Dante ,vand it may interest 
the reader to compare it with other similar sketches of earlier and 1 iter 
date “On Fiidaj last,” she saj's, “the jiocticallv great .alter Scott 
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came ‘like a sunbeam to my dwelling’ This proudest boost of the 
Caledonian Muse is tall, and rather robust than slender, but lame in tlie 
same manner as Mr Hayley, and in a greater measure Neither the 
contour of lus face nor yet his features is elegant , Ins complexion healthy, 
and someuhat fair, without bloom We find tlie singularity of broma 
hair and eyelashes, ivith daxcn eyebrows, and a countenance open, 
ingenuous, and benevolent When seriously conversing or earnestly 
attentive, though his eyes are rather of a lightosh grey, deep thought is 
on their lids he contracts lus brow, and the roys of genius gleam aslant 
fioni tlie orbs beneath them An upper hp too long prevents lus mouth 
from bcmg decidedly handsome, but the sweetest emanations of lemjier 
and heart play about it u hen he talks cheerfully or smiles , and m com- 
jiany he is iniicli oftener gay than contemplatn e His conversation — an 
overflowing fountain of bnlliant wit, apposite allusion, and pla> M arch- 
ness — ^while on serious themes it is neivous and eloquent , the accent 
decidedly Scotch, 3 et by no means broad On the whole, no expectation 
is disappointed which his poetiy must excite m all who feel the poner 
and maces of human inspuation Not less astonishing than 

u as Johnson’s memory is tliat of Mr Scott, lilce Johnson, also, his 
recitation is too monotonous and violent to do justice either to his oun 
writings or those of otliers The stranger guest delighted us all by the 
unalfected charms of his mind and manners Sudi visits are among the 
most high prized honours which my imtings have procured for me 
kfiss Sowam adds, that she showed him the passage in Cary’s Dante where 
Michael Scott occurs, and that though he admixed the q>mt and skill of 
the version, he contesaed his inability to find pleasure in the Divina 
Comedia “ The plan,” he said, " appeared to him unhappy , the personal 
malignity and strange mode of revenge presumptuous and munterestmg 
By the 12 th of May he was at Edmburgh for the commencement of the 
summer session, and the pnntmg seems thenceforth to have gone on at 
times with great rapidity, at others slowly and irregularly , the latter 
cantos havmg no doubt been merely blocked out when the first went to 
press, and his professional avocations, but above all his Dryden, occasiomng 
Irequent inlemiptions Just a year had elapsed firom lus begmnmg the 
poem when he penned the Epistle for Canto IV at Ashestiel 
The fifth introduction u as written inEdmburgh in the month following, 
that to the last canto, dunng the Christmas festmties of Merton House, 
where, from the first days oflus bollod-rhyming, dowm to the dose of his 
life, he, hke lus bearded ancestor, usually spent that season with the 
immediate head of the race Tlio bulky appendix of notes, including a 
mass of curious antiquarian quotations, must have moved somewdiat 
slowly through the pnnters’ hands , but Marmion was at length ready 
forpubhcation by the middle of February, 1808 
To return to Scott’s gmver cares while Marmion was in progress — " 
ainon" them w ere those of preparing himself for an office to which he was 
formallj appointed soon afterwards, namely, that of Secretary to a Parlia 
montarj Coinnussionforthelmprovementof Scottish Jurisprudence This 
Conuni'ision, at tlie bead of wduch w as Sir Islay Campbell, bonl Pj-csident 
of the Court of Session, contmued in operation for tw'o or three years 
Scott’s salarj , ns Becrctarj”, w as a mere trifle , but he had been led to ex- 
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pect tliat lus exertions in this capacity would lead to better things In 
giinng a general view of his affairs to his brother-in-law ui India, he saj s 
“ The Clerk of Session who retired to make i\ay for me ictains the ap- 
pointments, Aihile I do the duty This was rather a hard baigaui, but it 
Mas made uhen the Administration was going to pieces, and I was chid 
to swum ashore on a plank of the UTedb, or, in a u oid, to be piovided foi 
anyhow, before the new people come in To be sure, nobody could hai e 
foreseen that in a year’s time my friends were all to be iii again . 

I am pnucipally pleased with my new appointment as being conferred on 
me by our chief lau lords and King’s counsel, and consequently an honoiii - 
able professional distinction The employment uill be but temporal y, 
but may have consequences important to my future lot ui bfo, if I gii e 
due satisfaction in the discharge of it ” He appears accordmglv tojliai c 
submitted to a great deal of miserable dmdgeiy m mastering beforcliand 
the details of the technical controversies uhich liad called for legislatorial 
interference, and he discharged his functions, as usual, with the warm 
approbation of his superiors , but no result followed 

It was thus that Mr Southej', who happened to be m London when 
Marmion was published on the 23rd of February, expressed himself to the 
author, on lus return to Kesivick “ Half the poem I had read at Heber’s 
before my own copy amved I went punctually to breakfast with him, 
and he was long enough dressing to let me devour so much of it The 
story IS made of better materials than the Lay, yet they arc not so u ell 
fitted together As a whole, it has not pleased mo so much— in parts it 
has pleased me more There is nothing so finely conceived in your former 
poem as the death of Hormion there is nothing finer in its conception 
anywhere The introductory epistles I did not wish away, because, as 
poems, they gave me great pleasure , but I WTshed them at the end of the 
volume, or at the begiimmg — anywhere except where they were My 
taste IS perhaps pecuhar in dishkmg all interruptions in narrative poetry 
When the poet lets lus story sleep, and talks in his oivn person, it has to 
me the same sort of impleasant eliect that is produced at the end of an 
act You are alive to know what foUow's, and lo— dowm comes the curtain, 
and the fiddlers begin with their abommations The general ojimion, 
howei ei, is with me in this particular instance ” 

I pass over a multitude of the congratulatory effusions of inferior names, 
but must not w ithhold port of a letter on a foho sheet, written not in the 
first hurry of excitement, but on the 2nd of May, two months after Mar- 
mion had reached SunninghiU 

“I have,” says EUis, “ been endeavouring to divest myseK of those pre- 
judices to which the impression on my own palate would naturally give 
nse, and to discover tlio sentiments of those who have only tasted the 
general compound, after seemg the sweetmeats picked out by my comrades 
and myself I have severely questioned all my fnends whose critical 
discernment I could fairly trust, and mean to give you the honest result 
of their collective opinions , for w'hich reason, masmuch as I shall have 
a good deal to say, besides winch, there seems to be a natural connection 
between foolscap and cnticism,! ha\e ventured on this expanse of paper 
In the first place, then, all the w’orld are agreed that you are like the 
elephant mentioned in the Spectator, who w'as &e greatest elephant in 
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the woilJ except liiinsclf, and, consequently, that the only question at 
ijjsue 18, Avhether the Lay or Marmion shall be reputed the most pleasni" 

B iem in our language — save and except one or tivo of Dr>'den’s fables 
uf^ -nuth respect to the two nvals, I twik the Lay is, on the uhole, the 
greatest favounte It is admitted that the fable of Marmion is greatly 
supenor, that it contains a ^ater dnersity of character, that it inspues 
more interest, and that it is uy no means inferior in pomt of poetical ex- 
pression , but it IS contended tliat the mcidcnt of Deloraine’s jomne}' to 
Melrose suipasses anything in Marmion, and that the personal appear- 
ance of the minstrel, who, though the last, is by far the most charming, 
of all minstrels, is by no means compensated by the idea of an author 
shorn of his picturesque beard, deprived of Ins harp, and -writing letters 
to his intimate friends These introductory epistles, indeed, though ex- 
cellent in themselves, are m fact only mterruptions to the fable, and, 
accordmgly, nine out of ten have perused them separately, eitlier after 
or before the poem — and it is obvious that they cannot liave produced, 
in either case, the effect which was proposed, viz , of rehe-ving the readers’ 
attention, and givmg variety to the iv hole Perhaps, continue these critics, 
it u ould be fair to say that Marmion dehghts us in spite of its introductoiy 
epistles, -while the Lay owes its pnncipal charm to the venerable old 
minstrel — the two poems may be considered as equally respectable to 
the talents of the author , but the first, being a more perfect whole, will 
be more constantly preferred Now, all this may be very true , but it 
IS no less true that everybody has already read hiarmion more Hum once, 
that it IS the subject of general convereation, that it dehghts all ages and 
all tastes, and that it is universally allowed to improve upon a second 
reading My o-wn opmion is, that both the productions are equally good 
111 their different ways , yet, upon the whole, I had rather be the author 
of Marmion than of the Lay, because I think its species of excellence of 
much more difficult attainment. IVhat degree of bulk may be essentially 
necessary to the corpore.il part of an epic poem, I know not , but sure I 
am that the story of Marmion might have furmshed twelve books ns 
easily as six, that the masterly character of Constance ai ould not hai'C 
been lc'«s beiMtching had it been much more mmutely painted, and that 
Do "Wilton imght haae been dilated avilli great case, and even to consider- 
able adaantage , m shoit, that had it been your intention merely to ex- 
hibit a spiiitcd romantic storj , instead of making that story subservient 
to the delmcation of the manners which prevailed at a certain period of 
our histoiy’, the number and variety of your characters would have 
suited anj scale of pamting Marmion is to Delorame what Tom Jones 
is to Joseph Andrews — the varnish of Ingh breedmg nowhere dimimshcs 
the prominence of the features, and the minion of a Inng is as light and 
sinevvj a cavalier as the Borderer — ^rather less ferocious, more wicked, 
less fit for the hero of a ballad, and far more for the hero of a regular 
poem On the whole, 1 can sincerelj assure jou, ‘sans vhraie,’ tint, had 
^ wntlmut know ing the author, I should have ranked it 

with llieodore and Ilonona, — that is to say, on the veil top shdf of 
English poetry Now for faults ”-*•*** ' 

Mr Eihs proceeds to notice some minor blemishes, which he hoped to 
see erased in a future copy , but ns most, if not all, of these were sufli- 
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cienlly dAvelt ou by the professional cntics, whose strictures are affixed 
to the poem m the last collective edition, and as, moreover, Scott did not 
avail himself of any of the lunts thus publicly as viell as privately 
tendered for his guidance, I shall not sivell my page by transcribing 
more of this elegant letter The part I ha\e given may no doubt be 
considered as an epitome of the very lughest and most refined of London 
table-talk on the subject of ilarmion, dining the first freshness of its 
popuhiTity, and before the Edinburgh Review , the only critical journal 
of -which any one on those day s thought i ery senoudy, had pronounced 
its verdict 

Wlien we consider some parts of that judgment, together with the 
author’s personal intimacy ivith the editor, and the aid which he had of 
late been affording to the journal itself, it must be allowed that Mi 
Jcffiey acquitted himself on this occasion in a mannei higlily creditable 
to his courageous sense of duty , and that he relied on being consideied 
as doing so by the poet himself, illustrates equally liis sagacity^, and the 
manly candour and strength of mind, for which Scott had all aloi g been 
esteemed and honoured, the most by those w ho knew him the best The 
number of the Edinbuigh Review contaiumg the article on Marimon 
was accompanied by this note — 

“Deab Scott, — ^If I did not give you credit for more magnanimity 
than any other of j'our imtable tribe, I should scarcely venture to put 
this into your hands As it is, I do it mth no little solicitude, and 
earnestly hope that it will make no difference in the finendslup which 
has hitherto subsisted betw een us I have spoken of your poem exactly 
as I thiiikj'and though I cannot reasonably suppose that you wull be 
pleased ivith everything I have said, it would mortify me very severely to 
believe I had given you pam If you have any amity left for me, you wiU 
not delay very long to tell me so In the meantime, I am veiy sincerely 
yours, “F. JEFfnmr” 

' The reader who has the Edinburgh Review for April, 1808, -will, I 
hope, pause here and read the aiticle as it stands , endeavouiing to put 
himself into the situation of Scott when it was laid upon his desk, to 
gether with'this ominous bdlet from the critic, w ho, as it happened, had 
been for some tune engaged to dmc that same Tuesday at Ins table in 
Castle Street I ha\e not room to transcribe the whole , but no unfair 
notion of its spirit and tenoiir may be gathered from one or two of tb 
pnncipal paragraphs After an ii^emous little dissertation on epicpocuy 
in general, the review er saj s — 

“We are mclmed to suspect that the success of the work now befoic us will be 
less bnlliant than that of the author’s former publication, tliougli we an, ouc^olves 
of opinion that its intrinsic merits are nearly, if not altogether equal , and tint, 
if it had had the fate to be the elder born, it w ould hai c mhented as fair a portion 
of renoini as has fallen to the lot of its predecessor It is a good deal longer, in- 
deed, and somewhat mote ambitions , and it is rather clearer -that it lias greater 
faults than that it has greater beauties — -though, for our own parts, we are mclmed 
to believe m both propositions It has more flat and tedious passages, and more 
ostentation of historical and antiqnonan lore , but it has also greater richness and 
ranety, both of character and mcident , and if it has less sweetness and pathos m 
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lects of literature, antiquities, and manners were started , and mucli m a*' 
I struck, as you may well suppose, by tlie extent, correctness, discrimina- 
tion, and accuracy of Jeffrey’s information , equally so until liis taste, 
acuteness, and mt in dissecting every book, autnor, and story that came 
m our way Notlimg could surpass the variety of his knowledge, but 
the easy rapidity of his manner of producing it He was then in Ins 
meridian Scott debghted to draw him out, dehghted also to talk him- 
self, and displayed, I think, even a larger range ot anecdote and illustra- 
tion , remembering everythmg, whethei true or false, that was characte- 
ristic or impressive , eveiytlung that was good, or lovely, or lively It 
struck me that there was tins great difference— Jeffrey for the most part 
entertained us, when books were under discussion, with the detection of 
faults, blunders, absurdities, or plagiarisms , Scott took up the matter 
where he left it, recalled some compensating beauty or excellence for 
' which no credit had been allowed, and by the recitation, perhaps, of one 
fine stanza, set the poor victim on his legs agam I beheve it was just 
about this time that Scott had abandoned his place in Mr Jeffrey’s corps 
The journal had been started among the clever young society with which 
Edmbuigli abounded when they were both entering life as hamsters, 
and Jeffrey’s prmcipal coadjutors for some time were Sydney Smith, 
Brougham, Horner, Scott lumself — and on scientific subjects, Playfair , 
but (never contnbutors were sought for in all quarters Wit and fun 
were the fimtjiesiderata, and, jomed with generM talent and literature, 
earned all bMore them Neutrahty, or something of the kmd, as to 
p^arty pohtics, seems to have been originally asserted— tlie plan being, as 
Scott understood, not to avoid such questions altogether, but to let them 
be handled by "S^^ig or Tory indifferently, if only the imter could make 
his article captivatmg in pomt of information and good wntmg But it 
was not long before Brougham dipped the concern deep in witty Whig- 
gery ; and it was thought at the tame that some very foolish neglects on 
the part of Pitt had a pnncipal share in making several of these bnlhant 
young men decide on carrying over their weapons to the enemy’s camp 
Scott was a strong Toiy, nay, by family recollections and poetical feelings 
of association, a Jacobite Jeffrey, however, w ns an early friend — and 
thus there was a confliction of feelings on both sides Scott, as I was 
told, remonstrated agamst the deepening Whiggcry— Jeffrey alleged that 
he could not resist the ivit Scott oftered to try lus hand at a ^vitty bit 
of Toryism — but the editor pleaded off, upon the danger of inconsistency 
These differences fimt cooled, and soon dissolved their federation. 

I shall conclude this subject with a summary of booksellers’ accoimts 
Marmion was first prmted in a splendid quarto, price one giunea and a 
half The 2,000 copies of this edition were all disposed of in less than 
a month, when a second of 3,000 copes, m 8vo, w as^ sent to press There 
followed a third and fourth edition, each of 3,000, in 1809 , a fifth of 
2,000, early in 1810 , and a sixth of 3,000, in two volumes, crowm 8vo, 
with twelve designs by Singleton, before the (Sid of that year, a seventh 
of 4,000, and an eighth of 5,000 copies 8vo, m 1811 , a mnth of 3,000 in 
1815 , a tenth of 500 in 1820 , an eleventh of 500, and a tw ellth of 2,000 
copies, in foolscap, both in 1825 The legitimate sale in this country, 
therefore,' d jwii to the time of its bang included m the first colleetive 
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Diydcn,” says Scott, “ examined, discussed, admitted, or rejected the rules 
proposed by othere, he forbore, from pnidencc, indolence, or o legard for 
the freedom of Parnassus, to erect himself into a le^lator His doctrmcs 
axe scattered without ^stem or pretence to it. It is impossible to read 
far without iindmg some maxim for doing or forbearmg, which every 
student of poetry will do well to engrave upon the tablets of his memory , 
but the author’s mode of instruction is neither harsh nor dictatorial ” 

On the whole it is impossible to doubt that the success of Dryden in 
rapidly reachinq, and tm the end of a long hfe holdmg undisputed, the 
summit of pubhc favour and reputation, in spite of his “braie neglect” 
of mmute linishmg, narrow laws, and prejudiced authorities, must have 
had a powerful effect innervmg Scott’s hope and resolution for the wide 
ocean of htcrary enterprise mto winch he hod now fairly launched his 
barh. lake Hiyden, he felt himself to be “ amply stored with acquired 
knowledge, much of it the fruits of early reading and apphcation an- 
ticipated that, though, “uhile engaged m the hurry ot composition, or 
overcome by the lassitude of contmued literarj' labour,” he should some- 
times “draw with too mucli liberality on a tenacious memory,” no “oc- 
casional imperfecbons would deprive him of his praise , ” in ^ort, made 
up his mmd that “pomted and nicely-tumed lines, sedulous study, and 
long and repeated correction and revision,” would all be dispensed with, 
provided tlieir place were supphed, as in Dryden, by “rapidity of con- 
ception, areadmess of expressmg ever}' idea, without losmg anytlung by 
the way,” “perpetual animation and elasticity of thought, "and language 
“never laboured, never loitering, never (m Dryden’a own phrase) cursedly 
confined” > 

His engagements wuth London pubhshers to edit the Somers’ Tracts 
and Sir l^ph Sadler's State Papers, were, I beheve, entered into before 
the end of 1807 , but Constable appears to have first ascertained them, 
when he accompanied the second cargo of Marmion to the great southern 
market, and, alarmed at the prospect of losm^ his hold on Scott’s m- 
dustry, he at once invited him to loUow up his Dryden by an edition of 
Swift on the same scale, — ofifermg, moreover, to doable the rate of pay- 
ment which he had contracted for with the London pubhsher of the 
Dryden, that is to say, to give lum ^61,500 for the new undertalong 
Tins munificent tender was accepted without hesitation , and as early as 
May, I find Scott writing to his literaiy allies in all directions for books, 
pamphlets, and lISS , materials likely to be serviceable in completmg and 
illustrating the Life and "Works of the Dean of St Patricks VYliile 
these w ere acoumulatmg about lum, which they soon did in greater abun- 
dance than he had anticipated, he concluded Ins labours on Sadler’s State 
P ipers, and kept pace, at the same time, with BaUantyne, as the huge 
collection of the Soraei^ Tracts continued to moi’e through the press 
The Sadler was published in the course of 1809, m three large volumes, 
quarto , but tlie last of the thirteen equally ponderous tomes to wluch 
Somers extended, was not dismissed from his desk until toivards the 
conclusion of 1812 

He edited this year Strutt's unfinished romanceof Queenhoo Hall, 
and equipped the fourth volume with a. conclusion in the fashion of the 
onginal , but ho v litUe he thought of this metter may be guessed from 
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altered eye of friends mIiosc regard os chilled nor when lie adds that 
“ the protecting zeal of his party did not compensate Dryden for the loss 
of those whom he nlienatcd m their service,’^ can I help connecting this 
reflection too w itli his ow nsubsequent abstinence from pai ty personalities, 
in w'hich, had the expert swordsman’s dehght in the flourish of his iveapon 
prevailed, he might nave rivalled the success of either Dryden or Swift, 
to he repaid like tliem by the settled rancour of Whigs and the jealous 
ingratitude of Tones 

It IS cunous enough to compare the hesitatmg stjle of his apology for 
that tinge of ciaiicscent superstition which seems to ha\e clouded occa- 
sionally Dryden’s bnght and solid mind, wuth tlie open avowal that he 
has “ pnde m recording his author’s decided admiration of old ballads and 
popular tales , " and perhaps his personal feelings w ere haixlly less his 
prompter where he dismisses, with bnef scorn, the sms of ne"li|mnce and 
haste, which had been so often uiged against Drjden “Nothmg,” he 
says, “ IS so easily attained as the power of presenting the extrinsic qualities 
oi fine painting, fine music, oi fine poetry , the beauty of colour and out- 
line, the combination of notes, the melody of versification, may be mutated 
by artists of mediocrity , and many wall view, hear, or peruse their per- 
formances wnthont being able positivelj' to chscoi er why they should not, 
since composed according to all the rules, afford pleasure equal to those 
of Eaphael, Handel, or Diy den The deficiency lies in the vivifym" spirit 
which, like alcohol, may be reduced to the same pnnciple m all me fine 
arts The French are said to possess the best possible rules for building 
ships of war, although not equally remarkable for their pow er of fightmg 
them "When cnticisra becomes a pursuit separate from poetry, those who 
follow it are apt to forget that the legitimate ends of the art for which 
they lay dowm rules are mstruction and dehght, and that these points 
being attained, by what road soever, entitles a poet to claim the pnze of 
successful merit Heither did Die learned authors of these disquisitions 
sufficienDy attend to the general diqiosition of mankind, whidi cannot be 
contented even with the happiest imitations of former excellence, but 
demands novelty as a necessary mgredient for amusement To insist that 
eveiy epic poem shall have the pan of the Iliad, and every tragedy be 
modelled by the rules of AnstoDe, resembles the principle of Die architect 
who sliould build all his houses with the same number of wmdows and 
- of stones It happened, too, inontably, that the cntics, in the plenipo- 
tcntial authority wliidi they exercised, often assumed as indispensable 
requisites of the drama, or epopeia, circumstances which, in the great 
authonties they quoted, w ere altogether accidental or indiflercnt lliese 
Ihej erected into law’s and handed dow-n ns essential, although the forms 
prescribed have often as little to do ivith the merit and success of the ori- 
ginal from which they are taken as the shape of the dnuking glass with 
the fl.n oui of the wine which it contains ” These soiilcnoes appear, from 
the dates, to have been penned immediately after the biographer of Dryden 
(who wrote no epic) had perused the Edinburgh Eeview on Maimion 

I conclude w ith a passage, in WTiting which he seems to hai c mticipatcd 
the onlj serious critical clmgc that was ever brought against his edition 
of Drjdcn as a whole — namely, the loose and iiregular way in which his 
own msthetical notions are indicated rather tha n ex pounded “TOiile 
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Diydtaa,” says Scott, “ examined, discussed, admitted, or rejected the rules 
proposed by others, he forbore, from prudence, indolence, or a regard fm 
the freedom of Parnassus, to erect himself into a legislator His doctnnes 
are scattered -without system or pretence to it It is impossible to read 
far ivithout finding some maxim for domg or forbearmg, -which every 
student of poetry ivill do well to engrave upon the tablets of his memoiy , 
but the authoi^s mode of instruction is neither harsh nor dictatorial.” 

On the whole it is impossible to doubt that the success of Diyden in 
rapi^y reaching, and tiEL the end of a long life holding undisputed, the 
summit of public favour and reputation, in spite of liis “brave neglect” 
of mmute limslung, narrow laws, and prejudiced authorities, must have 
had a powerful effect m nervmg Scott’s hope and resolution for the -wide 
ocean of literary enterprise into which he had now fairly launched his 
bark Like Dryden, he felt himself to be “ amply stored -with acquired 
knowledge, much of it the fruits of eaily reading and application , ” an- 
ticipated that, though, “while engaged in the hurry of composition, or 
overcome by the lassitude of continued hteraiy labour,” he should some- 
times “ draw -with too much liberalit-y on a tenacious memory,” no “ oc- 
casional imperfections would deprive him of his praise , ” in ^ort, made 
up his mind that “pointed and mcely-tmned lines, sedulous study, and 
long and repeated correction and re-nsion,” would all be dispensed -with, 
provided their place were supphed, as in Drj^den, by “rapidity of con- 
ception, a readiness of expressmg every idea, without losing anything by 
the way,” “perpetual animation and elasticity of thought ,” and language 
“never laboured, never loitering, never (m Dryden’s own phrase) mrsealy 
confined ” 

His engagements -with London publishers to edit the Somers’ Tracts 
and Sir Itolph Sadler’s State Papers, w'ere, I beheve, entered into before 
the end of 180Y , but Constable appears to have first ascertained them, 
when he accompanied the second cargo of Marmion to the great southern 
market, and, alarmed at the prospect of losmg his hold on Scott’s m- 
dustry, he at once invited him to ioUow up his Diyden by an edition of 
Swift on the same scale, — offermg, moreover, to double the rate of pay- 
ment winch he had contracted for -with the London publisher oi tM 
Dryden , that is to say, to give him :£1,500 for the new undertakmg 
This munificent tender w’as accepted w-ithout hesitation , and as early as 
May, I find Scott -writing to his literary allies in oU directions for books, 
pamphlets, and MSS , materials likely to be BeT\T.ceablc in completing and 
illustrating the Life and "Works of the Dean of St PatnclvS While 
these w ere accumulating about lum, which they soon did in gi'eaier abun- 
dance than he had anticipated, he concluded his labours on Sadler’s State 
Papeis, and kept pace, at the same time, -with Ballantyne, as the huge 
collection of the Somer^ Tracts continued -to move through the press 
The Sadler was published in the course of 1809, in three laige volumes, 
quarto , but the last of the thirteen equally pondcious tomes to wdiich 
Somers extended, was not dismissed from liis desk until towards the 
conclusion of 1812 

Uc edited tins year Strutt’s unfimshed rom.ancoof Queenhoo H.all, 
and equipped the fourth volume wuth a coublusioii in the fashion of the 
original , but hov little he thought of this matter may be guessed fiom 
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one of his notes to Ballantyne, m nhich he says, “1 wish you would sec 
how far the copy of QueenJioo Hall, sent Inst mght, cclends, that I may 
not ivnte more nonsense than enough ” The pubhsher of this work was 
John Murray, of London It was immediately preceded by a repnnl of 
Captain Carleton’s Memoirs of the War of the Spamsh Succession, to 
uhich he gave a lively preface and vanous notes, and followed by a 
similar edition of the Memoirs of Robert Caiy, Earl of Monmouth, — 
each of these bemg a smgle octavo, printed by Riillantyne and published 
bj Constable i 

The repubhcation of Carleton,''f Jolmson's eulogj'^ of which fills a 
pleasant page in BosnoU, had probably been suggested by the liicly in- 
terest which Scott took in the first outbiu'st of Spanish patriotism con- 
scfiucnt on Naj^olcon’s transactions at Bayonne There is one passage in 
the preface winch I must indulge mysell by transcnbing Speakui" of 
the absurd recall of Peterborough from the command in winch he had 
exhibited such a wonderful combination of patience and prudence w’lth 
military danng, he says “ One ostensible reason w as that Peteiborough’s 
paits were of tot Inely and mercurial a quolitj*, and that Ins letters 
showed more wit than became a general , — a commonplace objection, 
laiscd by the dull iiialignity of commonplace mmds, against those whom 
tlicy sec discharging with ease and indifference the tasks ^which they 
thomsohes execute (if at alB with the sweat of their brow and in the 
heaviness of their hearts There is a certain hypocrisy in busmesJ, 
whether uni or military, as w ell as in religion, which they will do well 
to observe who, not satisfied with discharging their duty, desire also the 
good repute of men ” It was not long before some of tlie aull malignants 
of the Parliament House began to insinuate what at length found a dull 
and dignified mouthpiece m the House of Commons — that if a Clerk of 
Session had any retd business to do, it could not be done well by a man 
'who foimd time for more Iiterarj' enterprises than any other autlior of 
the a"c undertook — wrote more books,” Lord Archibald Hamilton 
serendy added, “than anjbodj could find leisure to read” — and, more- 
over, mingled in general society os much os many that had no pursuit 
buj^leasure 

The eager struggling of the different booksellers to engage Scott at 
this time IS a very amusing feature in the voliunmous correspondence 
before me Had he possessed treble the energy for wdnch it w'as possible 
to gn e any man credit, ho could never have encountered a tithe of the 
piojects that the post brought day after day to him, announced with 
e\tia\agant enthusiasm, and urged with all the arts of conciliation I 
shall mention onlj one out of at least a dozen gigantic schemes which 
weie thus proposed before he had well settled himself to his Swift; and 
I do so because something of the kind w as a few 3 cars later carried into 
execution This was a General Edition of British Novelists, begmnmg 
with Defoe and reaching to the end of the last century', to be set forth 
inth biographical prefaces and lUiistmtivc notes bj Scott, and pnntcd, 

* I licHcvc it IS now pretty gcncnllj Ticlicied that Colleton’s Jloinoirs were 
smonj: the uumhcrlcss fabncoilons of llclbc , hut in this case, as in thet of his 
Catalicr, he no tlonht had before Inm the nulc jonniol of some officer who tint] 
'"'■•’-rciltj served in the cimpugns described 110111 such an inimitable air of truth 
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oi coiirce, by Ball mtjTie. The projector was Mturay, who m as now eager 
to sf irt on all points lu the race inth Constable ; but this was not, as we 
shall see presently, the onli business that prompted my enterprising 
friend’s first visit to Ashestiel. 

Conversing with Scott many j ears aPtenvards about the tumult of en- 
gagements in which ho was thus imolved, he said, “Ay, it was enough 
to tear me to pieces, but there was a wonderful cvhilaration about it all 
my blood was kept at fei tr-pitcb— 1 felt as if I could lia\o grappled wuth 
am tiling and ci endhuig , then, there was hardly one of all my schemes 
that did not afford me the means of serving some poor devil of a brother 
author There were idw aj's huge piles of inntennls to be arranged, sifted, 
and indexed — ^volumes of extracts to be transcribed — -journeys to be innde 
hither and thither, for ascertaming little facts and dates , in short, I could 
commonly beep half a dozen of the ragged regiment of Parnassus in 
tolerable case” I said he must have felt somethin" like what a loco- 
motix e engine on a railw ay might be supposed to do when a score of coal- 
waggons are seen linlang themselves to it the moment it gets the steam 
up, and it rushes on its course regaidlc&s of the burden “ Yes,” said 
he, laughing and making a crashing cut with his axe (for we were felling 
larches), “ but there was a cursed lot of dimg-caris too ” He was seldom, 
m fact, without some of these appendages , and I admired nothing more 
in bun than the patient courtesy, the unw caned gentle kmdness w ith 
which he idwaj's treated them, in spile of then delays and hlundcrs, to 
say nothing of the almost incredible vamtj and presumption which more 
than one of them often exhibited m the midst of their fawnmg , and I 
believe, with all their faults, the worst and weakest of them repaid him 
by a canine fidelity' of affection This part of Scott’s choraefer recalls by 
far the most pleasing trait in that of lus last predecessor in the plenitude 
of literary authonty — Dr Johnson There was perhaps nothing (except 
the one great blnndci) that had a worse effect on the course of his 
pecimiary fortunes than the readiness with which he exerted his interest 
wnth the booksellers on behalf of inferior wnlers Even from the com- 
mencement of his connection with Constable m particular, I can trace a 
continual scries of such applications They stimulated the abcady too 
sangmne publisher to numberless risks, and when these failed, the 
result was, in one shape or another, some corresponding deduction from 
the fair profits of his own literary labour “ I like W'Cll,” Constable was 
often heard to say m the sequel, “ I like well Scottfs otn haims — ^but 
Heaven presetv e me from those of his fatliering 

Every now and then, how ever, he had the xieh compensation of findi-ng 
that his interferenco had really promoted the worldly interests of some 
meritorious obscure Early in 180S he tasted this pleasure in the case 
of a poetical shoemaker of Glasgow, Mr John Strutliers, a man of rare 
worth and very considerable genius, whose Poor Man’s Sabbath was 
recommended to Ins notice by Joanna Baillie, and shortly after piiblisbed 
at his desire by Mr Constable 

James Hogg w'as by tins time begmmng to be generally known and 
appreciated in Scotland , and the popularity of his Mountain Bard cii- 
cour iged Scott to more strennous intei cession in ins behalf I Inv e befi a e 
me a long array of lettera on tins subject, winch passed between Scott- 
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and the Earl of Dalkeith and his brother, Lord Montagn, in 1808 Ho!rg*a 
piune ambition at this penod was to procure an ensigncy in a militia 
regiment, and he seems to have set little by Scott’s representations that 
the pay of such a situation ivas very small, and that, if he obtained it, 
he u ould TOobably find his relations ivith his brother officers far from 
agreeable There 11 as, hou ever, another objection ivluoh Scott could not 
hint to the aspirant himself, but "which seems to have been duly com 
Bidered by those "who^were anxious to promote his I'lews ' Militia 
officers of that day ivere by no means unlikely to see their neries put 
to the 'test, and ^e Shepherd’s — though he ivrote some capital "war 
songs, especially Donald Macdonald — ^ivere not heroically strun" This 
was 111 truth no secret among his early intimates, though ho had not 
measured lumself at all exacuy on that score, and -was even tempted, 
when he found there ivas no chance of the militia epaulette, to threaten 
"that he "would “ list for a soldier” m a marchmg regiment. Notw’ith- 
standmg at least one melancholy precedent, the excise, which would 
have suited Inm almost as badly as “hugging Brown Bess,” was ne"^t 
thought of, and the Shepherd himself seems to have entered into that 
plan "With considerable alacrity , but I know not whether he changed 
his mind, or what other cause prevented such an appomtment from 
takmg place After various shiftings he at last obtamed, as we shall see, 
from the late Duke of Buccleuch’s miuuficence, the gratuitous life-rent 
of a small farm m the Vale of Yarrow, and had he contented himself 
"With the careM management of its fields, the rest of his dajs might 
liave been easy But he could not withstand the attractions of Edm- 
burgh, which earned him aw'ay from Altrive for months every year, 
and when at home, a warm and hospitable disposition, so often stirred 
by vanity less pardonable than his, made him convert his cottage into an 
unpaid hostdne for the reception of endless troops of thoughtless ad- 
mirers , and thus, in spite of much help and much forbearance, he was 
1101 er out of one sot of pecuniary difficulties before he had begun to 
w eave the meshes of some fresli entanglement In pace regttiescak ^'here 
wjU never be such an Ettnck Shepherd agam ^ 

I mentioned the name of Joanna Baillie (for “ who,” as Stpt^ says in a 
letter of this time, “ever speaks of Miss Sappho in cohriehtion with 
the MS of the Poor Mams Sabbath Erom Glasgow, wh^ro she had 
found out Stnithers in Apnl, she proceeded to Edinburgh, and took up 
her abode for a week or tw 0 imder Scott’s roof Their acquaintance w’as 
thus knit mto a deep and respectful affection on both sides , and hence- 
forth they maintained a close epistolary correspondence Within a few 
weeks after Joanna’s departure he was to commence another intimacy 
not less sincere and cordial with Mr Momtt of Eokeby 

Scott had now reached a period of life after which real friendships 
arc blit seldom formed, and it is fortunate that another English one 
Ind been thoroughly compacted before death cut the tics between him 
and George Ellis 

Several mutual friends had "written to recommend Mr Momtt to his 
acquaintance— among others. Mi W S Bose and Lady Louisa Stuart. 

When Mr and Mis Momtt reached Edinburgh Scott showed them the 
lions of the town and its \icinity, exactly as if he had nothing else to 
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«U6iid totmt their KraUficaUon ; and Mr. Momll xecolkctcd'vnth puli* 
cttlar pleasure one long day Fpent in rambling along the Esk by Iloslin 
and Hav.'thomdcn, 

*• Wlitre .Toasoti sat in Dmmtnond’s sodal shade,*' 

domt ta the old haunts o! Lassaade. 

\nieii we ajiproochcd that a ilJage,” ctj s the Henioiandnm with which 
Mr. Morritt fa%ours me, “Scott, who had laid hold of my arm, turned 
- .along the road in a direction not leading to the place where the carnage 
irxs to meet Ua, After walking some minutes towards Edinburgh, I 
suggested that wo w ere lo=<ing the scenery of Iho E'sk, and, besidC', hart 
Balkc it h Palace yol to see. ‘ycis,’^*d he, ‘and I Imo been bringing 
3 ou where, there is little enough to be seen — onW that Scotch cottigc, 
one by the road'^ido with a small garth , * but, though not worth looking 
at, I coirtd not pa*« it It was our firit countrj house when newly 
married, and man) a coutniancc we had to mrurc it comfortable, I 
made a lUmng-tablc for it with mj* own hantk Look at these two 
mJcerablo wiUow-trces on either side the gate into the enclosure , they 
are tied together at the top to be on arch, and a cross made of tw o sticks 
over them is not yet decayed To be sure, it is not mm.li of a lion to 
show a stranger; but 1 wanted to see it again m>sclf, for I assure 
that after I had constructed it, mamma' (ilr? Scott) ‘and I, both oi u's, 
thought it so fine, we turned out to see it by moonlight, and walked 
backwards from it to the cottage door, m admiration of our owm mngm- 
Qcence and lU piclure.«que effect I did want to see if it was still there 
— £0 now we will look after the barouche, and make the best of our way 
to Dalkeith.’ Such were the natural feelings that endeared the author 
of AfaruHon and the Lay to those who ‘saw him m his liapmor hours of 
social pleasure,’ His person at that time may be cxacllj known from 
Raeburn’s first picture, which had just been executed for liis bookseller, 
Constable, and which was a most faithful likeness of him and Im do" 
Camp The literal fidelity of the portraiture, however, is its pnncipm 
ment. The cxprc.«‘'ion is senous and contcmnlalne, very unlike the 
hilarity aurt viaacity then habitual to his speatang face, but quite true 
to what it was in Die absence of such excitement His features struck 
me at first as commonplace and heavy, — but Ibcy were almost alwajs 
-lighted up bj' the fiasucs of the mind within This required a hand 
more masterly than Raeburn’s , and indeed, m my own opimon, Chan- 
trey alone hasm his bust attained tbat,in his case, most difficult task of 
portraying the features faitliful)} , and yet giiing the real and transient 
exprc«non of the countenance w hen animated. 

“ We passed a week in Edinburgh, chiefly in his society and that of hie 
fnends the Mackenzies Wc were so far on our way to Brahan Castle, 
m Ross-diire Scott unlocked all his antiquarian lore, and supplied us 
woth numberless data, such as no guide-book could have fumislied, and 
such as his own Monkbams might have delighted to give It would be 
idle to tell how much pleasure and instruction his advice added to a tour 
m itself 80 productive of both, os well as of private fhendslnps and inti- 
macies, iipw too generally terminated by death, but never sosered by 
c<ipnce or disappomtment His was added to tlie number by our rccep- 
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tion now m Edmbiirgb, and, on onr rettim from tbe Higlilands, at 
Asliestiel — Avbere he had made ^ promise to visit him, eajmg that 
the farmhouse had pigeonlioles enou^ for such of his fnends as could 
live, like him, on Tweed salmon and Forest mutton There he was the 
cherished fnend and kuid neighbour of every middhng Selkirkshire 
yeoman, just as easily as m Edmburgh he was the compamon of clever 
youth and narrative old age in refined society He earned us one day 
to Melrose Abbey or Newark , another, to course with mountiim grey- 
hounds by Yarrow braes or St Mary’s Lodi, repeatmg every ballad or 
legendary tale connected wth the scenery , and on a third, we must all 
go to a farmer’s Jam, or harvest-home, to dimce with Border lasses, on a 
bam floor, dnnk wlusky punch, and enter with lum into all the gossip 
and good fellowship of his neighbours, on a complete footing of unre- 
strained conviviahty, eguahty, and mutual respect His wife and happy 
young fiunily were dustered round him, and the cordiality of his recep- 
tion would have unbent a misanthrope. 

“At tins penod his conversation was more egual and animated than 
any man’s that I ever knew It was most characterized by the extreme 
felicity and fun of his illustrations, drawn 1mm the whole encydopasdia 
of life and nature, m a style sometmics too exuberant for written norratii c, 
butwhidi to him was natural and spontaneous A hundred stones, always 
apposite, and often mteresting the mind by strong pathos, or eminently 
ludicrous, were daily told, which, with many more, have smee been 
transplanted, almost in the same language, into the TVaverley Novels and 
his other wntings These and his recitations of poetry, which con never 
be forgotten by those who knew him,made up the cliarm that Ins boundless 
memory enabled him to exert to the u onder of thegaping lovers of wonders 
But equally impressive and powerful was the language of his warm heari^ 
and equally wonderful were the conclusions of liis vigorous understandm", 
to those vv ho could return or appreciate either Among a number of such 
recollections, I have seen many of the tlioughts v\ hich then passed through 
his mind embodied m the delightful prelaccs annexed late in hfe to lus 
poetry and novels Those on literary miairels and literary initability 
are exactly what he then expressed Keenly enjoying literature as he 
did, and indulging lus own love of it in perpetual composition, he alw ays 
maintained the same estimate of it as subordinate and auxihary to the 
purposes of life, and rather talked of men and events than of books and 
criticism Literary fame, he alw aj s said, was a bnght feather in the cap, 
but not the substantial cov'er of a well-protected head This soimd and 
manly feeling w as w hat I have seen described by some of his biographers 
aspndcj and it will always be thought so by those whose own vanity 
can onl> be gratified by tlie admiration of others, and who mistake shows 
for realities None vmued the love and applause of others more than 
Scott , but it was to the love and applause ot those he v^alucd m return 
tliat ho restricted the feeling — ^without restricting the kindnc^ Men 
who did not, or would not, understand this, peipetunlly mistook lum, 
and, after loading bun with undeured eulogj, pcniaps in his ovvn liouso 
neglected common attention or civility to other parts of his family It 
v\.is on such nil oicision that I heard him murmui in niv ear, ‘Author 
as 1 am, 1 wish tlickc good people would reeollect tliat I began with 
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beinq a gentleman, and don’t mean to give up tlic cbaracter.’ Such was 
all along lus feehng, and this,\nth a slight prejudice common to Scotch- 
men in iavour of ancient and respectable family descent, constituted what 
in Grub Street is called his pndc It was, at least, what Johnson u ould 
have justly called dcfmsiic pnde From all other, and still more fiom 
mere % amty 7 1 never laiew any man so remarkably free ” 

The firmer at whose annual 7am Scott and all his household were, in 
those days, regular guests, was Mr Laidlaw, the Duke of Biiocleuch’s 
tenant cm the lands of Peel, winch arc only separated from the eastern 
- terrace of Ashestiel by the ravine and its brook Mr Laidlaw was him- 
self possessed of some landed properly in the same neighbourhood, aud 
being considered as wealthy, and fond of Ins wealth, he was usually called 
among the country people Laird LTippyj an expressive dt^ignation wludi 
It would be difRcult to translate. Though a very dry, demure, and taci- 
turn old presb\ tenan, ho conld not resist the Shenff’s jokes, nay, he even 
gradually subdued lus scruples so far as to become a pretty constant at- 
tendant at bis “Lngli!hpnnicd,prayas'* on tbc Sundays, wbidi, indeed, 
were by this tune rather more popular than qiute siuted the capacity of 
the parlour-chapeL Mr Laidlurs vnfe was a woman of superior mind 
and manners, a great reader, and one of the few to whom Scott liked 
lending lus books, for most strict and dehc.ite was he alwaj's m the care 
of them, and indeed hardly any trivial occurrence ever seemed to touch 
hi<« temper at all, except anything like irreiercnt treatment of a book 
The intercourse hotw een the family at Ashestiel and this w orthy woman 
and her duklien, was a constant mterchangc of inspect and kmdncss , 
hut I remember to have heard Scott say tlut the greatest compliment he 
had ever received in his life was from the rigid old farmer himself , for, 
-a ears after he had left Ashestiel, he discoaered casually that special caie 
had been taken to keep tlie turf seat on tlie Shirra's knowe m good repair, 
and this was much from Nippy 

And here I must set down a story which, most readers aaoU smile to be 
told, avas often repeated by Scott, and always with an air that seemed to 
me, in spite of lais endeavours to the eontrosy, as grave as the usual aspect 
-of Lauu Nippy of the Fed This neighbour avas a distant kinsman of 
lus dear friend William Laidlaw, sodistant that elsew here mtliat condition 
they aa oiald scarcely haa c remembered any commamity of blood , but they 
both traced their descent, zn the ninth decree, to an ancestress who, in 
the daj-s of John Ehox, fell into trouble from a suspicion of witchcraft 
In her time the Laidhiaa'S avere nch and prosperous, and held lanlc among 
tlie best gentry of Taveeddale , hut in some evil hour her husband, the 
head of his blood, reproached her anth her addiction to the black art, and 
she, m her anger, cursed the uome and Imcage of Laidlaw Her only son, 
who stood by, implored her to revoke the malediction, hut in vain. Next 
day, how ei eV, on the leneanl of his entreaties, she earned lum wuth her 
into the w ooifr, made lum slav a heifer, saciailced it to the pow er of evil 
in Ills presence, and then, collecting the ashes in her apron, minted the 
joiitli to see her commit them to tlie nver “Follow them,” said she, 
■' “from stream to pool as long as they float ansihle, and as many streams as 
y on shall then haa e passed, for so many generations shall your descendants 
prosper. After that they shall, like tlie rest of the name, be poor, and 
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take tkeir part m my curse ” The streams he counted ivere nme ; and 
now Scott wo^d say, “ Look round you in this country, and, sure'enough, ’ 
the Laidlaws are one and all landless men, with the smgle exertion of 
Auld Nippy ” Many tunes had I heard both him and Wmiam Laidlaw 
tell this story before any suspicion got abroad that Nippy’s wealth rested 
on insecure Inundations Year after year we never escorted a stranger by 
the Peel but I heard the tale, and at last it came with a new conclusion 
“And now, think whatever we choose of it, my good fnend Nippy is a 
bankrupt ” 

Mr Momtt’s mention of the “happy yoimg family clustered round 
him” at Laird Nippy’s tarn reminds me that I ought to say a few words 
on Scott’s method of treatmg his children in their early days He had 
now two boj s and two girls — and he never had more He was not one of 
those who take much delight m a mere infant, but no father ever devoted 
more time and tender care to his ofifepring than he did to each of his, as 
they successively reached the age when they could listen to him and 
understand his talk Like their mute playmates. Camp and the ^y- 
hounds, tliey had at all times free access to his study , he never considered 
Uieir tattle as any disturbance, they went and came as pleased theirfancy; 
he was always ready to answer their questions , and when they, uncon- 
scious how he lias engaged, entreated him to lay down his pen and tell 
them a story, he would take them on lus knee, repeat a baUad or a legend, 
kiss them, and set them down ngam to their marbles or ninepms, and 
resume his labour as if refreshed by the interruption From a very early 
age he made them dme at table, and “ to sit up to supper ” was the 
rev ard when they had been “ very good bairns ” In short, he considered 
it as Ae highest duty, as well as the sweetest pleasure, of a parent to be the 
companion of his children He partook all their httle joys and sorrows, 
and made his land unformal instructions to blend so easily and playfully 
w ith the current of their own sayings and domgs that, so lar from regard- 
ing him with any distant awe, it was never mought that any sport or 
liversion could go on in the nght way unless papa were of the party, or 
that the raimest day could be dull so he were at home 

Of the irregulanty of his own education he speaks with considerable 
regret in the autobiographical fragment written this year at Ashestiel , 

\ et lus practice does not look as if that feehng had been strongly rooted in 
lus mind, for he never did show much concern about regulafang systema- 
tically uhnt IS usually called educafaon in the case of his own children 
It seemed, on the contrary, as if he attached little importance to anytlimg 
else, so he could perceive that the young curiosity w as excited — the intel- 
lect, by vhatever springs of interest, set in motion. He detested and 
despised the whole generation of modem children’s books, in uhidi the 
attempt is made to convey accurate notions of scientific mmutiaj, delight^ 
ing cordially, on the other hand, in those of the preceding age, w'hichj 
addressing Uiemselves chiefly to the imngmation, obtam throng it, as he 
belieied, the best chance of stimng our graier faculties also He exer- 
cised the memory by selecting for tasks of recitation passages of popular 
lerse the most hkeh to catch the fancy of children, and gradually 
familnnrcd them inlh the ancient history bf their oivn country by TiTest- 
ing attention, in the course of his own oral narrations, on incidents and 
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characters of a similar description Nor did he neglect to use the same 
means of quickening curiosity as to the events of sacred histoiy# On 
Sunday he never rode — at least, not until his growing infiimity made his 
pony almost necessary to him — for it was hiff prmciple that aU domestic 
mmmnis have a fidl right to their Sabbath of rest , but after he had read the 
Church service, he usually walked with his whole family, dogs included, 
to some favourite spot at a considerable distance firom the house — ^most' 
frequently the rumed tower of Ehbani: — ^and there dined with them m 
the open air on a basket of cold provisions, miicing his wme -with the water 
of the brook beside w^ch they all were grouped around him on the turf , 
and here, or at home, if the weather kept them &om their ramble, his 
Sunday talk was just such a senes of bibhcal lessons as that whidi we 
have preserved for the permanent use of nsmg generation?, in his Tales 
of a Grandfather, on the early histoiy of Scotmnd I wish he had com- 
mitted that other senes to wntmg too How different that would have 
been from our thousand compilations of dead epitome and imbecile cant < 
He had his Bible, the Old Testament especiallj’^, by heart, and on these 
dej’S inwove the simple pathos or sublime enthusiasm of Scnptuxe, m 
whatever story he was tellmg, with the same picturesque nchness as he 
did, in his week-day tales, the quamt Scotch of Pitscottie, or some nide 
romantic old rhyme from Barbour’s Bruce or Bhnd Hally’s Wallace 
By many evtemal accomplishments, either m girl or boy, he set httle 
store. He dehghted to hear his daughters smg an old ditty, or-one of 
lus own frammg ; but, so the smger appeared to fed the spmt of her 
ballad, he was not at all cntical of the technical execution There was 
one thing, however, on which he fixed his heart hardly less than the 
ancient Persians of the Cyropaedia , like them, next to love of truth, he 
hdd love of horsemanship for the prime pomt of education As soon as 
his eldest girl could sit a pony, she was made the regular attendant of lus 
mountain tides ; and they all, as they attamed sufficient strength, had 
the like advancement He taught them to think nothmg of tumbles, 
and habituated them to his own re(ddess dehght in penlons fords and 
flooded streams , and they all imbibed m great perfection his passion foi 
horses — as well, I may venture to add, as ms deep reverence for the more 
important article of that Persian training “ Without courage,” he said, 

“ there cannot be truth , and without truth there can be no other virtue ” 
He had a horror of boarding-schools — ^never allowed his mis to learn 
anythmg out of his own house, and chose their governess (hms Ifiller) — 
wlio about this time was domesticated with them, and never left them 
uhile they needed one — with far greater regard to her kmd good temper 
and excellent moral and rehgious prmciples than to the measure of hei 
attainments m what ate called fa^ionable accomphs^ents. The ad- 
mirable system of education for boys in Scotland combmes all the 
adiantages of public and private instruction , lus carried their satchels 
to the High School, when the family was in Edinbuigh, just as he had 
done before them, and shared, of course, ^e eveumg society of their 
liappy home But he rarely, if ever, left them m town, when he could 
' Inniselt be in the country , and at Ashestiel he was, for better or for 
M orse, his eldest boy’s daily tutor after he began Tiatin 
The reader does not need to be reminded that Scott gt this tinjc had 
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business enough on his hand He ivns deep m Swift, and the BoUantyne 
press was groaning under a multitude of works, some of them already 
mentioned, inth almost all of whidi his hand as well os his head had 
Eomctlung, more or less, to do But asenous change was about to take 
place in liis relations nuth the spirited pnbhshing house which had 
hitherto been the most efficient supporters of that press, and lus letters 
begin to be much occupied with dmerences and disputes which, unin- 
terestmgas the details would now be, must have cost him many anmous 
hours in the apparently i^e autumn of 1808 Mr Constable had then 
for Ins partner Mr Alexander Gibson Hunter, aftenrards Laird of Black- 
ness, to whose intemperate language, much more than tb any part of 
Constable’s oim conduct, Scott ascribed this imfortuiuite alienation, 
w hich, however, as w eU as most of my Ihend’s subsequent misadventures, 

I am mdmed to trace m no sm<all degree to the influence which a third 
person, lutherto unnamed, was about this tunc bcginiung to exercisexiver 
the concerns of James BaUantync 

Jolm BaUantync, a yoimger brother of Scott’s schoolfeUow, had been 
ongmaUy bred to their father’s trade of a merchant — (that is to say, a 
demer in eveiydihing from broaddoth to children’s tops) — at Kelso , but 
James’s rise in the world was not observed by him without ambitious 
longings, for he too had a love, and he at least fancied that he had a 
talent, for hterature He left Kelso abruptly foi Uie chances of the 
English metropolis After a short residence in London, where, among 
other things, he officiated for a few months as derk m a banking house, 
the contmued inteUi^ence of the pnnter’s prospenty dcteinuned him to 
^ return to Scotland Not findmg any opening at the moment in Edin- ' 
' burgh, he again tned the shop at Kelso , but his habits had not been 
improved by his brief sojourn in London, and the business soon melted 
to nothing in lus hands His goods were disposed of by auction for the 
benefit of his creditors , the paternal shop was finally closed , and John 
agam quitted lus birthplace, under circumstances which, as I shaU show 
in the Bcqud, had left a deep and painful trace even upon that volatile 
mmd 

He was a quick, active, intrepid little feUow, and in society so very 
lively and amusing, so fuU of fun and merriment, such a tlioroughly 
lighthearted droU, aU over quaintness and humorous mimicry, and, 
moreover, such a keen and skilful devotee to aU manner of field-sports, 
from fox-hunting to badger-baitmg inclusive, that it was no wonder he 
should have made a favourable impression on Scott, when he appeaiwd 
m Edinburgh in tlus destitute phght, and oficred to assist his brother in 
the management of a concern by whiiffi James’s comparatively indolent 
habits were now very severely tned The contrast between the tuo 
brothers was not the least of the amusement indeed, that contmued to 
amuse lum to the last The elder of these is painted to the life in an 
early letter of Leyden’s, wluch, on the doctor’s death, he, though not (I 
fancy) without wincing, permitted Scott to pnnt — “Metliinks I see 3 ou 
w ith 3 our confounded black beard, buU-neck, and upper lip turned up 
to jour nose, while one of yo’ir eyebrows is cocked perpendicularly, and 
the other forms pretty well the base of a right-angled triangle, opening 
jour great gloating eyes, and crying — Ettt, LeijdaiU I” James was a 
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ehort, stout, well-made man, and would liave been considered a hand- 
some one, but for those grotesque frowns, starts, and tivistinga of Ins 
features, set off by a certain mock majesty of walk and gesture, which 
he had perhaps contracted from his usual companions, the emperors and 
tyrants of the stage. His voice in talk was grave and sonorous, and he 
sung well {llieatricaUy well), in a fine iich bass John’s tone in smging 
Mas a sbaip treble — comersation something betiveen a croak and n 
squeak Of his st3de of stoiy-teUmg it is sufficient to say that the late 
Charles Mathews’s “old Scotch lady” was but an imperfect copy of the 
original, wluch the inimitable comedian first heard in my presence from 
his lips , he M as shorter than James, but lean as a scarecrow, and he rather 
liopped than walked , his features, loo, u ere naturally good, and he 
tmsted them about quite as much, but in a very different fashion. The 
■elder brother was a gourmand — the 3’ounger liked his bottle and Ins 
bowl, as well ns, like Johnny Armstronm “a haw'k, a hound, and a fair 
woman ” Scott used to call the one Aldihorontiphoscophornio, the other 
Higdumfunnidos They both entertained him, they both loved and 
reveled him, and 1 believe would have shed their heart’s blood in his 
service , but they both as men of affairs deeply injured him — ^and above 
all, the day that brought John into pecuniaiy connection with him was 
the blackest in liis calendar A more reckless, thoughtless, improvident 
adventurer never rushed into the senous responsibilities of busmess , 
but his cleverness, Ins vivacity, his unaffetted veal, lus gay fancy alwa3’^8 
seeing the light side of eveij thing, his imperturbable good-humour and 
buoj-ant elasticity of spirits, made and kept him such a favourite, that I 
believe Scott would have ns soon orderecf lus dog to be handed, as har- 
boured, in lus darkest hour of perplexity, the least thought ot discardmg 
“jocund Johnny” 

The great bookseller of Edinburgh was a man of cahbre mfinitely 
beyond these Ballantyncs Though with a strong dash of the sanguine, 
without which, indeed, there can be no great projector in any walk ot 
bfo, Archibald Constable was one of the most sagacious persons that ever 
followed his profession A brother poet of Scott says to him, a year or 
two befoie this time, “ Our butteraceous friend at the Cross turns out a 
deep dmw'wellj” and another eminent hterator, still more closely con- 
nected wnlh Constable, had afready, I believe, chnstened him “The 
Crafty ” Indeed^ his fair and very handsome physiognomy carried a 
bland astuteness of expression, not to be mistaken by any who could read 
the plainest of natme’s handwTiting He made no pretrasions to litera- 
ture — ^though he was in fact a tolerable judge of it generally, and 
particularly well skilled in the department of Scotch antiquities He 
distrusted liunself, how'ev er, lu such matters, bemg conscious that lus 
eailj' education had been very imperfect , and moreover, he wisely con- 
sideied the busmess of a cntic ns quite as much out of his “proper line” 
as authorship itself But of that “proper hne,” and his own qualifica- 
tions for it, his estimation was ample , and — often as I may have smiled 
at the lofty serenity of his sdf-complacence — I confess I now doubt 
w hether he rated himself too highly as a master in the true science of the . 
bookseller He had, indeed, 111 lus mercantile character, one deep and 
fatal flaw — for he hated accounts, and sj-slematieally refused, dunng the 
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most vigoroiis years of lus Me, to examine or sign a balance-slieet ; but 
for casting a keen eye over the remost indications of popular taste— for 
anticipatmg the chances of success and failure m any given variety of 
adventure — ^for the planning and invention of his cidhng — he was not, in 
his oivn day at least, surpassed , and among all his myriad of under- 
takings, I question if any one that really ongmated ivith lumself, and 
continued to be superintended by his own care, ever did foil He was 
as bold as far-sighted, and his Asposition was as hbcral as his viens 
were wide Had he and Scott from the beginning trusted as thoroughly 
as they understood each other — had there been no tlurd parties to step m, 
flattenng an overweening vamty on the one hand into presumption, and 
on the otlier side spurring the enterprise that wonted notmng but a 
bndle, I have no doubt their jomt career might have been one oftun- 
broken prospentj* But the BaHantynes were ifealous of the supenor 
mind, bearing, and aiitliontv of Constable , and though he too had a 
lilimg for them both personally — esteemed James’s literary tact, and was 
far too much of a humourist not to be very fond of the younger brother’s 
company — he could never away with the feehng that they mtenened 
unnecessarily, and left him hut the shadow where he ought to have had 
the substantial hoii’s share of confidence. On his part, agam,hc was too 

f iroiul a man to give entire confidence where that was witnheld front 
lunself , and more especially, I can well beheve that a frankness of 
communication as to the real amount of his capital and general engage- 
ments of business, wlucli would have been the reverse of painful to him 
lu habitually confidential intercourse with Scott, was out of the question 
where Scotrs proposals and suggestions were to he met in contcrence, 
not inth lus own manly simphcity, but the buckram pomposity of the 
one, or the burlesque levity of the other of his plenipotentiaries 
Tlie disputes in question seem to have begun very shortly after the con- 
tract for the Life and Edition of Swift had been completed , and we shall 
presentlj see reason to infer that Scott, to a certain degree, was mfluenced 
at the moment by a soreness ongmating in tlie recent conduct of Idr. 
Jeffrey’s journal, that great primary source of the wealth and authority 
of the hou«e of Constable The then comparatively httle-known book- 
seller of London, who was destmed to be ultimately Constable’s most 
formidable rival in more than one department of publishing, has told me 
that when he read the article on Marmion, and another on general politics, 
in tlie same number of the Edinburgh Eeview,he said to lumself, “Walter 
Scott has feehngs, both as a gentleman and a Toiy, which these people 
must now' have w'ounded The alhance betw een him and the w hole clique 
of the Edmburgh Bei’iew , its proprietor included, is shaken , ” and, as for 
at least as the pohtical part ol ^e affair was concerned, Jolm Murray’s 
sagacitr was not at fault Wo liavc seen ivith w hat thiuikful alacrity he 
accepted a small share in the adventure of JIarmion, "md with what 
brilliant success that was crowned 'Nor is it wonderfiil that a young 
bookseller, conscious of ample energies, should now have watched with 
taacmess the circumstances which seemed not urfikelv to place withm 
liLsowTi reach a more intimate connection with the first great hi ingniithor 
in wlioso w orks lie had ci er had anj direct interest He forthwnth look 
measures for improiing and extending his relations with James Ballnn- 
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tmc, tliTongli whom, os he guessed, Scott could best bo improached His 
tenders of cmplojment forthcCmongate press were such that the apparent 
head of the finn’proposed a conference at Ferrybridge, in yorTvshirc , and 
there Mnrrav, after tietv'uhng some of his own utcratv plans — ^particularly 
tint already alluded to, of a Ho\elists Library— in lus tnrn sonnded 
Balhnlync so for, as to resolve *it once on pnmiing Ins lournei into 
Scoflaiii Rillontyne bad said enough to «atisfv him that the project of 
Petting up a new publishing house m Edinburgh, lu opposition to Con- 
shible, was alrcadj all but matured ; and be, on the iiistant, proposed 
himself for its active co-opcralor in the metropolis Eallantyne proceeded 
to open his budget further, mentioning, among other things, that the 
author of Manmon had “both another Scotch poem and a Scotch noicl 
on the »!toclks and ha^l, moreover, chalked out the desim of an Edin- 
burgh Annuil Register, to he conducted m opposition to the politics and 
cnlici''mof Const ibles reiieu These tidings miglit have been enough 
to make Sfurray proceed farther nortlwvanls , but there was a scheme of 
lu’ oi\n which had for ■'ouie time deeph occupied his mind, and the hist 
article of thi® communic'ition detemnned him to embrace the opportunity 
of opening it in person at Ashesticl He am\ ed there about tbe middle of 
October Tlie tuentj -sixth number of the Edinburgh Renew, containing 
hit Brougham’s celebnted article, entitled, “Don Ceiallo« on the Usurpa- 
tion of Spam,” had just been pubhvhf<l , and one of the things Scott 
mentioned m comcrsation uas, that he had so highli resented the tone 
of that essay, as to giie oidtrs tint hi- name might be discontinued on 
tlio list of 8ubscnbcr»* Jlr Mumi could not bate wished better 
auspices for the niaUer he had come to open , and, shortly alter his dc- 
ixirture, Scott uritcs as follows, to lus prime political confidant — 

To Qcorge EUia, Esq , Claremont 

“Deab ElililS, — “Asliesticl, Nov 2iid, ISOS 

“We liad, equally to onr joy and surprise, a flying awt Irom Ileber, 
about three weeks ago He staj ed but three days, but, betw een old stories 
and new, uc made them ion merry m their paesaj*c During his stay, 
John Murray, the bookseller in Fleet Street, who has more real knoiv- 
Icdgc of what concerns his business than any of Ins bretbren — at knst 
than anv of them that I know — came to caniass o most important pi in, 
of which I am now, in *dern piivacic,’ to give 3011 the outline 1 had 
most strongly recommended to onr Lord Adiocatof to think of sonic 
counter measures against the Edinburgh Renew, which, politically 
spcakmg, is doing incalculable damage I do not mean this m a mere 
jiarty view the present Ministry are not aR that I could wish them, 
lor (Canrang excepted) I doubt thexc is among them too much ^clf-occJnng, 
as it was called in Cromw ell’s tunc , and w hat is their misfortiuic, if not 

*"Wlien the Uenij' sixth number appeared, Mr Scott wrote to Constable in 
thecc terms — ‘The Edinburgh Review hail become such as to render it impossible 
for me to continue a contributor to it — iVbic, it is sucdi as I can no longer continue 
to receiic or read it ' The list of the then subscribers exhibits in an indignsut dash of 
Constable's pen opposite Mr Scott’s name, the woid— 'S toi’T ' 1 ' Letter from 
Mr R Coddl ' 

•fThe Right Hon Jolin Campbell Colquhoun, husband of Scott s carls friend, 
Mar> Jtnnc Erskine. 
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their fault, there is not among them one in the decided situation of 
paramount authority, both mth respect to tlic others and to the Cron n, 
which IS, I tlunlc, necessary, at least in difficult tunes, to produce prompti- 
tude, regulanty, and efficiency in measures of imporfimce But their 
pobtical prmciples are sound English principles, and, compared loathe 
greedy and ineffiaent horde which preceded them, they arc angels of 
light and of punt}'- It is obvious, however, that they ivant defenders 
both in and out ol doors. Pitt’s 

" “ — 'Lo\o and fear glued many fnends to him , 

And now he ’s fallen, those tough commixtures melt ’ 

“Were this only to effect a change of hands, I should evpect it with more 
indifference, hut I fear a change of principles is designed -The Edin- 
burgh Eeview tells you cooU}', ‘We foresee a speedy revolution ,in this 
coimtiy as wdl as Mr Cohhett , ’ and, to say the tenth, by depudmg 
the person of the Sovereign — exalting the pou er of the Erencli armies, and 
the wisdom of their counsels — ^holding forth that peace (which they allow 
can only he pmchased by the hnimliatmg prostration of our honour) is 
indispensable to the very e\istence of tins country — tlunk, that for these 
two years past, they have done their utmost to hasten the accomplishment 
of their on n prophecy Of this work 9,000 copies are pnnted quarteil)', and - 
no genteel family can pretend to be without it, because, independent of its 
politics, it gives the only valuable hteraiy cnticism whicn can be met 
uith Consider, of the numbers who read this work, how many are 
tliore likely to separate the literature from the politics — ^now niaiij youths 
are there upon whose minds the flashy and bold character of tlie work is 
likely to make an indelible impression, and tlunk what the consequence 
IS likely to he. 

“Now, I thuik there is halm in Gilead for all this , and that the cure 
lies in institutuig sudi a review m London os should he conducted 
totally mdependent of hookseUmg influence, on a plan as liberal as that 
of the Edinhiiigh, its literature as ivell supported, and its pnnciples 
English and constitutional Accordingly, I have been given to under- 
Btaud that Mr William Gifford is willing to become the conductor of ' 
such a u ork, and I have ivntten to him, at the Lord Advocate’s desire, a 
very voliuiimous letter on the subject Now, should tins plan succeed, 
you must hang your hirduig-piece on its hooks, toko dorni your old 
Auti-Jacohm armour, and ‘remember your swaiffiing blow ’ It is not 
that I tlunk this projected review ou^t to be exclusively or pnncipally 
political , this •would, in my opinion, absolutely counteract its purpose, 
winch I tliink should be to offer to those w ho love their coiintej', and to 
those whom wc woidd WTsh to love it, a penodical work of cnhcisra 
conducted w ith equal talent, but uipon sounder prmciple than that w hicli 
lias gamed so high a station in the w orld of letlers Is not this verj 
possible? In point of leamuig, jon Englishmen have fen times our 
scholarship , and ns for talent and genius, ‘ Arenot Abma and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than any of tlie nvers m Israel V Hai ewe 
not yoittself and your cousin, the Eoses, Malthns, Matthias, Gifford, 
Ileher, and his hi other? Can I not procure you a score of blue-caps 
who would rather write for us than for the Edmhurgh Eoview, if they ' 
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got as much pay for it? * A good plot, good friends, and full of expec- 
tation— an excellent plot, excellent friends'* 

“ Hcheris fear n’as lest we should fail in procuring regular steady con- 
tributors ; hut I know so much of the interior discipline of reviewing, 
as to have no apprehension of that Proinded we arc once set a-going 
by a few daslnng numbers, there would be no fear of enlisting regulai 
contributors, hut the amateurs must bestir themsches in the first in- 
stance From Goa eminent we should be entitled to expect confidential 
coinmumcalion as to points of fact (so foi as fit to be made public) in our 
political disquisitions "With this ad% outage, our good cause and St 
Geoige to boot, w e may at least divide the field w ith our formidable com- 
petitor, who, after all, are much better at cutting than parrj-ing, and 
w horn iimntemipted tnumpli has as much unfitted for rosi<<hng a soiious 
attack as it has done Buonajiarte for the SpanL-»h War Jeflrey is, to bo 
sure, a man of most uncommon versatility of talent, but wdiat then? 

•* * General Howe is a gallant commander, — 

Tlicro are others *ts gallant os he * 

“Think of all this, and let me hear from yon verj' soon on the subject. 
Cannmg is, I have good reason to know', very anxious about the plan 1 
mentioned it to Robert Dimdas, wbo w as here with Ins lady for tw o days 
on a pilgnmage to Mcliose, and he approved highly of ib Though no 
literary man, he is judiaous, clam oymt, and nncominonly sonnd-hcaded, 
like his father, Loid MelviUe With the exceptions I have mentioned, 
the thiiig continues a secret ” 

Tlie readuicss with which Mr Elhs entered into the scheme thus in- 
troduced to his notice, encouraged Scott to wTito still more fiilfr , indeed, 
I might fill half a volume with the correspondence now before me con- 
cemuig the gradual orgamzation and ultimatelj successful establishment 
of the Quarterly Review 

I suspect that the preparations for the new joumul did not long escape 
the notice of either the editor or the publishers of the Edmburgh Review 
On receiving the celebrated Declaraiton of JV cslvivnstcr on the suhjccl of 
the Spanish War, which bears date 15th Dccembei, 1808, Scott says to 
EUis — “ I cannot help witing a few lines to congratulate you on the 
royal declaration I suspect by this time the author is at Claremont, ' 
for if I mistake not egregiously, this spirited composition, as w e say in 
Scotland, fathers itself in the manliness of its styde It has appealed, 
too, at a most fortunate tune, when neither friend nor foe can impute it 
to temporary motives TcR Mr Canning that the old women of Scotland 
wdl defend the country wnth their distafts, rather tliaii that troopis enough 
be not sent to make good so noble a pledge ' Weie the thousands that 
have mouldered aw'aj in petty conquests oi Lilhputian expeditions united 
to those we now have in that country, what a tiand would Moore have 
imder hun • , ... JelTicy has oflered terras of pacification, 

engaging that no party pohtics shoiud again appear in lus review I 

* Scott’s fneud Lad mentioned that Le expected a visit from Mi Canning, at- 
Clareiuont, in Surrey , winch Leautirul seat continued in the possc<ssiou ol the 
^Uis iamib, until it was piu chased by the Crown, on the inairnge of the Fiiuccss 
Charlotte of Wales, in Ibia 
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told lum I thanglit it was now too late, and reminded hnn that 1 l;ad 
often pointed out to him the consequences of letting his work become a 
party tool. -He said ‘he did not core for the consequences — ^there were 
but four men he feared as opponents ’ — ‘ Who were these ? ’ — ‘ Yoiuself 
for one ’ — ‘ Certainly you pay me a great compliment } depend upon it I 
will endeavour to deserve it.’ — ^‘Why, you would not join against me V 
— ‘Tes I would, if I saw a proper opportunity not agamst you person- 
ally, but against your politics,’ — You are pnvileged to be violent’ — ‘I 
don’t ask any privilege for undue violence But who are your other 
foemen?’ — ‘George EUis and Southey’ The fourth he did not name. 
All this was in great good-humour , and next day I had a very affecting 
note from him, m answer to on invitation to dinner He has no suspicion 
of the review whatever , but I thought I could not handsomely suffer 
him to infer that I womd be influenced by those private feelings re- 
^ectmg !nm, which, on more than one occasion, he has laid aside when 
I was personally concerned " 

As to Messrs Constable and Co , it is not to be supposed that the 
rumours of the rival journal would tend to soothe those disagreeable 
feehngs between them and Scott, of winch I can trace the existence 
sDverm months beyond the date of Mr Murray’s arrival at Ashestid. 
Something seems to have occurred before the end of 1808 which mduced 
Scott to suspect that, among other sources of uneasmess, had been a re- 
pentant grudge in the minds of those booksellers as to their baigam 
about the new edition of Swift , and on the 2nd of January, 1809,1 find 
him requestmg that if, on reflection, they thou^t they had hastily 
committed themselves, the deed might be forthwith cancelled. On the 
lltli of the same month, Messrs Constable reply as follows , — 

Zb Waller Scott, Eta 

“Sm,~ 

“We are anxious to assure you that we feel no dissatisfaction at any 
part of our bargam about Swift Yieiving it as a safe and respectable 
speculation, we should be very sorry to agree to your rehnquishmg the 
undertakmg, and indeed rely with confidence on its proceeding as ongi- 
mlly arranged We regret that you have not been more wilhng to over- ‘ 
look the unguarded expression of our Mr Hunter about which j'ou com- 
lilam We are very much concerned that any circumstance should have 
occurred that should thus interrupt our friendly intercourse , but as we 
are not willing to believe that we have done anythmg which should 
prevent our being agam friends, we may at least be permitted to express 
a hope that matters may hereafter be restored to their old footing be- 
tween us, uhen the misrepresentations of mterested persons may cense 
to be remembered At any rate, you wiU aluays find us what we trust 
we have ever been, sir, your faithful servants, 

Scott answers - Constable & Co” 

Zb Messrs ConstoMe and Co 


_ “BdmbuigTi, 12th Jonuaiy, 1S02 

“Gentlejien,— 

“ To resume, foi the last time, the disagreeable subject of our diflercnce, 
I must remind jou of what I told M r Constable personally, that no 
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wttOMtiTdcd cwMCssiwijUWicl'i less til® misitsp'KSG'n.talioTi of ttny porsouiilwt* 
ei er, imilcl have influenced me to qiiaircl n itli any of my friends But 
if Mr Hunter ’nill lake the troiible to recollect the general opinion he 
has expressed of my nndertaTaafis, and of my ability to execute them, 
Upon many occasions during tliu last inontUSy and liis vrliolc conduct 
in the bargain about Swift, I think he ought to be the last to wish Ins 
interest compromised on mj account I am only happy the breach has 
taken place before there was any real loss to complain of, for although I 
have had my sham of popularity, I cannot expect it to he more lasting 
that ot those ulio liaie lost it aftei deserving it much belter 

“ In the prcscnl circumstances, I have onlj a parting favour to inquest 
of your 'house, 11111011 is, that the poi trait lor iiluth I sat to llaehum 
shall be considered as done at my debit, and for m 3 'Eelf It shall be, of 
conise, forthcoming for the fulfiuncnt of anj’ engagement you niaj haie 
made about engnvnng, if such exists Sadler will now he soon out, 
w lien i\ e imB liai c a scltlcment of our accounts I am, gentlemen, j'oiir 
obedient servant, “ W.viter Scott ” 

Mr Conslahle declined, m very handsome terms, to give up the picture. 
But for the present the breach was complete 

One uord as to the harsh language in ulnch Constable’s then partner 
18 mentioned m several of the precedmg letters Tins Mr Hunter uas, 
I am told % friends of mine who knew him well, a man of considerable 
intclbgence and accomphshments, to whoso personal connexions and 
weight m society the house of Constable and Co owed a great accession 
of business and mfluence He was, however, a ^cry keen politician, 
regarded Scott’s Torjusm wnth a fixed bitterness , and, moreover, could 
never conceal his impression that Scott ought to have embarked m nc 
other literary undertaKin^s whatever until he had completed his edition ot 
Swift It 18 not wonderful that, not having been bred regnlnrly to the 
bookselling business, he should have somew’hat misappichcndcd the 
obligation which Scott had incurred when the bargam for that work 
was made , and his feeling of his own station and consequence was no 
doubt such as to give lus st^ le of conversation on doubtful questions of 
business, a tone for which Scott had not been prepared by hia previous 
mlercoxu'se w'lth Mi Constable The defection of the poet w as, how e\ er, 
at once xegretted and resented hy both these paitncrs, and Constable, 1 
am told, otter vented his wrath in fignics as lolty as Scott’s owm “Ay,” 
^ he would say, stampmg on the ground wnth a savage smile, “ay, there is 
such a thing as rearing the oak nntil it can support itself” 

All this leads ns to the second stage, one still more unwasc and 
unfortunate than the first, in the history of Scott’s commercial connection 
with the Ballantynes The scheme ot startmg a new hooksoUmg house 
in Edmbmgh, begun m the shorlsiglited heat of pique, had now been 
matured, — ^I cannot add, either mth composed observation or rational 
forecast— for it was ultimately settled that the ostensible and chief 
managing partner should be a person without capital, and neither hy 
trainmg nor hj* temper m the smallest degree qualified for such a situa- 
tion , more especially'w'here the field was to he taken against long 
experience, consummate skill, and resources wdiich, if not so lai^e as all 
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the ■vrorld supposed them, ueie still in comiianson vast, and admirably 
organized The rash resolution ivas, however, earned into effect, and a 
deed, deposited, for secresy’s sake, in the hands of Scott, hound him as 
one-lhird partner, James &llantyne having also a share, in this firm of 
John Bnllantyne and Oo , hookscllens, Edinburgh — “Etqdumfmmdos^' 
M as installed in Hanover Street as the avow fed rival of “ The Crafty ” 
Tlie eMsting bond of copartnershmis dated in July, 1809 , but I suspect, 
this had been a revised •edition It is certain that the nen house uere 
openly mustering their forces some weeks before Scott desired to with* 
draw lus Swift from the hands of the old one in January Tins appeal’s 
from several of the letters that passed between him and Elhs w lulo Gifford 
M as arranging the matenals for the first number of the Quarterly Review, 
and also betiyeen him and his fnend Southey, to whom, perhaps, more 
than any other single writer, that journal owed its ultimate success 
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SCOTT IN lOiroON — ^EXCURSION TO TROSSAOHS — ^ANECDOTES — 
PUBMOATIOE OP LAO? OP THE LAKE— AEEODOTE5 

In the course of February, Mr John Ballnntyne had proceeded to 
London, for the purpose of introducing himself to the chief publishers 
there in his new capacity, and especially of taking Mr Murra;ys instruc- 
tions rejecting the Scotch management of tlie Quarterly Review As 
soon as the spnng vacation began, Scott followed him by sea He mi^ht 
naturally have wished to be at hand while his new partner was forming 
arrangements on which so much must depend , but some ciroumstances 
m tW procedure of the Scotch Law Comimssion'had made the Lord 
Advocate request Ins presence at this tune in toivn There he and Mrs 
Scott took up their quarters, as usual, under the roof of their kind old 
fnends the Dumexpies , while their eldest girl enjoyed the advantage of 
being domesticated with the Miss Bailhes at Hampstead They staj'cd 
more than two months, and this being his fiist visit to tomi since his 
fame had been crowned by Marmion,he was of course more than eier 
the object of general curiosity and attention hir Momtt saw much of 
him, both at his onUi house m Portland Place and elsewhere, and 1 
transcribe a few sentences from his memoranda of the period 

“Scott,” hiB friend says, “more correctly than any other man 1 ever 
knew, appreciated the value of that apparently enthusiastic engouement 
which the world of London shows to the fashionable w onder of the year 
Dimng this sojourn of 1809, the homage paid lum would have turned 
the head of any less "^gifted man of eminence It neither altered his 
opinions, nor produced the affectation of despising it , on tlie contrary, 
he received it, cultivated it, and repaid it in its owm coin ‘All this ic 
very flattering,’ he would say, ‘and very civil, and if peOJile are amused 
with hcanng me tell a parcel of old stones, or recite a paclc of ballads to 
loi ely yoimg girls and gapin" matrons, they are easily pleased, and a man 
would bo very ill-natured who would not give pleasure so cheaply con- 
ferred ’ If he dined with us and found any new faces, ‘Well, do you 
want me to play lion to-day?’ was liis usual question'' *I w ill roar if you 
like It to jmur heart’s content ’ He w ould, indeed, in such cases put forth 
all his inimitable powers of entertainment, and day after day surprised 
. me by their ime\pccted extent and varietj' Then, as the party dwindled, 
and w e were left alone, he laughed at himself, quoted, ‘ j et know' that I 
one Snug the joiner am — ^no lion fierce,’ &c , and w as at once himself again 
“He often lamented the iniurioiis effects for literature and genius 
resulting from the influence of London cdebrity on weaker minds, 
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e^ecioUy m tlic excitement of amlntion for tins subordinate and ephe- 
meral reputation du salon ‘ It may be a pleasant gale lo sail ■with,’ he 
said, ‘ but it never yet led to a port that I diould life to anchor in ,’ nor 
did he willingly endure, either in London or in Edmburgh, the little 
exclusive circles of literary society, much less their occasional fastidious- 
ness and petty partialities 

“ One story which I heard of him from Dr Howloy, now Archbishop 
of Canterbury^ (for I -vias not present), was very characteristic The 
doctor was one of a grand congregation of lions, where Scott and Colendge, 
cunt miiltis dins, attended at Sotheby’s Poets and poetry were the topics 
of the stable, and there was plentaiul recitation of effusions as jet un- 
published, which of course obtained abundant applause Coleridge 
repeated more than one, uhich, as Dr H thought, were eulogi/ed by 
some of the company ■with something lilce affectation, and a desire lo 
liumble Scott by raising a poet of infenor reputation on his slioulders 
Scott, houerei, joined in the complunents os cordially as anjbodj', imtil, 
in Ills turn, he u os invited to disiilay some of his occasional poetrj , mudi 
of which he must, no doubt, hai e wntten Scott said he had published 
so much, he had nothing of Ins own left tint he could think worth their 
hearing, but he ■« ould repeat a little copy of verses which he had shortly 
before seen in a provincial new spaper, and which seemed to him almost 
as good as anj thmg they had been listening to ivith so much pleasuie 
He repeated the stanzas now so well known of ‘Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter’ The applauses that ensued were faint — ^tlicn came slight 
criticisms, from whicli Scott defended the unknown author At last, a 
more bittei antagonist opened, and fastening upon one line, cned, ‘This 
at least is absolute nonsense’ Scott denied the diaige, the Zoilus 

I iersisted — ^until Colendge, out of all patience, e^vclaimed, ‘For God’s sake 
et hlr Scott alone — I wrote the poem’ This exposition of the real 
worth of dinner criticism can baldly be excelled 
“ He often complained of the real dulness of parties where each guest 
anil ed under the implied and tacit obhgation of e^siibitmg some extra- 
ordinal^’- powers of talk or int ‘If,’ he said, ‘I encounter men of the 
^ world, men of buisness, odd or stnkuig characters of professional ex- 
cellence in any department, I am in my element, for they cannot lionize 
me w ithout mj letnming the compliment and learmng sometlung from 
tlieni’ He was much with Geoige Ellis, Canning, and Ci’oker, and 
delighted in them, — as indeed who did not? — ^but he loied to study 
eminence of ei cry dass and sort, and Ins rismg fame gave him easy access 
lo gritilj all his curiositi ” . * 

The meetings ^vlth Canning, Croker, and Elhs, to which Mr Momtt 
alludes, were, as maj ue supposed, clueily occupied with the affairs of the 
Qu 11 telly Eeview The first number of that journal appeared whde 
Scott was in London , it contained three articles from his pen — ^uamdy, 
one on the Eeliques of Bums , another on the Chronicle of the Cid, 
and a tlnid on Sir John Carr’s Tour through Scotland His conferences 
with the editor and publisher were frequent, and tlio latter certainly 
contemplated, at this time, a most, close and intimate connection mth 
him, not onlj as a renew cr, but an author, and, consequently, ivitli both 
the concerns of the SfcNsrs Eallintyne. Scott continued for some time 
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to be a very active contributor to the Quarterly Eevievr — ^nor, indeed^ 
was his connectaon with it ever entirely suspended But J ohn Bsulantyne 
transacted business in a fashion whicn soon cooled, and in no very long 
tune dissolved, the general "alliance offensive and defensive” with 
Murray, wLicli Scott nad announced before leaving Edinbuigh to both 
Southey and Ellis 

On ms return northwards he spent a fortnight m Yorkshire with Mr. 
Momtt , but his corresMudence shows the lively impression made on 
him by his first view of Eokeby 

I should have mentioned sooner the death of Camp, the first of not a 
few dogs whose names will be "freshly remembered” as long as their 
master’s works ore popular Tins favourite began to droop early in 1808, 
and became incapable of accompanying Scott in his ndes, but he pre- 
served his affection and sagacity to the last At Ashestiel, as the servant , 
was lajnng the cloth for dinner, he would address the dog lying on his 
mat by the fire, and say, " Camp, my good fellow, the Sheriff's coming 
liome by the ford, or by the hill,” and the sick animal would inime- 
^ately bestir himself to welcome his master, gomg out at the back door 
or the front door, accordmg to the direction given, and advancing as far 
as he was able, either towards the ford of the Tweed, or the bndge over 
the Gleulonnon Bum beyond Laird Nippy’s gate He died about 
January 1809, and was buned in a fine moonhght mght, in the httle 
garden behmd the house m Castle Street, immediately opposite to the 
wmdow at which Scott usually sat writmg My wife tells me she re- 
members the w’hole family standing in tears about the grave, as her father 
himself smoothed down the turf above Camp mth the saddest evpression 
of face she had ever seen in him He had been engaged to dine abroad 
that day, but apologwed on account of “ the death oi a dear old Iriend 
and Mr. hlacdonald Buchanan was not at aU surprised that he bhonld 
have done so, when it came out next mormng that Camp was no more .. 

Before fixmg himseK at Ashestiel for the autumn, Scott had undertaken 
to have a thira poem ready for pubhcation, by Jolm Ballantyne, by the 
end of the year, and probably made some progress m the composition of 
the Lady of the Lake On the rising of the Court in July, he went, 
accompanied by Mrs Scott and his eldest daughter, to revisit thelocahties, 
so dear to him m the days of his juvemle rambhng, which he had chosen 
for the scene of his fable. He gave a wreek to his old friends at Cambus- 
inore, and ascertamed, in his own person, that a good horseman, well 
mounted, might gallop from the shore of Loch Veunacliar to the rock of 
Stirlmg within the space allotted for that purpose to Eitz-James Erom 
Cambusmore the party proceeded to Ross Pnory, and, under the guidance 
of ^Ir Macdonald Buchanan, explored the islands of Loch Lomond, 
Airochar,Loch Sloy,and all the scenerj* of a hundred desperate conflicts^ 
between the Macfarlanes, the Colquhouns, and the Clan Alpme At' 
Buchanan House, wludi is very near Ross Priory, Scott’s friends, Lady 
Douglas and Lady Louisa Stuart, were flien visiting the Duke of Montrose j 
he jomed them there, and read to them the Stag Chase, which he had 
just completed luider the full influence of tlie jcniits foci 

It was on this occasion, at Buchanan House, that he first saw Lord 
Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
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Addressing (An^st 7, 1809) Soutliey m nliose bclialf he had been 
interceding willi Mr Canning, he says — “By the way, is the ancient 
* * * whose decease os to open our quest, thinlang of a better 
world ? I only ask because about three years ago I accepted the oflice I 
hold m the Court of Session, the revenue to accrue to me o^y on the 
death of tlic old meumbent. But ray &icnd has since taken out a new 
lease of life, and unless 1 get some Border lad to cut his tliroat, may, for 
aught I know, live as long as I shall , — such odious deceivers are these 
m\alids Mine reminds me of Smdbad’s Old Mon of the Sea, and inll 
ceitainly throttle me if I can’t somehow dismount him If I were once 
in possession of my reversionary income, I would, hke you, bid farewell 
to the drudgery' ol literature, and do nothing but what I pleased, winch 
nuglit be another phrase for doing very little I was alu ay s an admirer 
of the modest uish of a rehuner in one of Beaumpnt and Pletcher’s 
plays— 

•' * I would not be n semng men 
To cirry the cloik big still, 

Nor u ould I be a filconer. 

The greedy hawks to fill , 

But 1 11 ould lire in a good house, 

And have i good master too. 

And 1 11 ould eat ind dunk of the best^ 

Aud no work nould I do ’ 

“ In the meantime, it is funny enough to see a whelp of a young Lord 
Byron abusing me, of whose circumstances ho knows nothing, for en- 
deavouring to scratch out a Lvmg mth my pen God help the bear, if, 
havmg little else to eat, he must not even suck his own paws I can 
assure the noble imp of fame it is not my fault that I ivas not bom to a 
park nnd\fi5,000 a year, as it is not his lordship’s merit, although it may 
be lus great good fortune, lliat he was not bom to live by’ his literary 
talents or success Adieu, my dear fnend I shall be impatient to hear 
how y our matters fadge ” 

In a letter to Ellis, dated “ Ashestiel, September 14th,” he writes — 

“ As an excuse for my own indolence, I have been in the Highlands 
for some time past , and who should I meet there, of all fowls m the air, 
but y’our fnend Mr Blackburn, to whom I was so much obliged for the 
care he took of my late uniortimate relative, at y’oiu fnendly request. 
The recognition was unfortunately made jurt when I was leaving the 
counlay, and as he was in a gig, and I on the dniing-seat of a carnage, 
theqilace of meeting a narrow Highland road, which looked as if forty 
patent ploughs had furrowed it, we had not time or space for so long a 
greeting as ivc could have washed He has a capital good house on the 
banks of the Lea en, about tliree miles below its dischaige from the lake, 
and very near the classical spot w’here Matthew Bramble and his w'hole 
fanuly were conducted by Smollett, and whein Smollett himself was 
bom There is a new’ inducement for you to come to Caledon. Your 
health, thank God, is now no impediment, and I am told sugar and rum 
excel e\en whidvcy, so your puise must be proportionally distended ’ 
The unfortunate brotlier, the blot of the family , to whom Scott alludes 
in this letter, had disappomted all the hopes under which Ins friends sent 
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Mm to JaiintOT It may be rcmaiTceil, as cbaracten«:t]o of SloU at Ibis 
lime, tint m tlio larioin Ictlcnf to IIllis concenmiq; Daniel, be siieaks of 
bnii 05 lin ulaimt, never as bn brotlurj and it must al5o bo mentioned 
as a ciTemmtance suegcMing that Diiucl bad retamed, after all, sonic 
scii5cof jinde, tint bis West Indian patron was allowed byliiin«clf to 
remain, to the end of tbcir connection, in ignorance of vvbat bis disliii* 
gnnhttd brother had tbiia tbotight fit to suppress IMr Blackburn, in 
fa<'t, never Icncw that Daniel w.n Wnltcr Scott's brother, until he was 
applictl to for some infomiatinn respecting him on ray own behalf, after 
tl'iK narrative \i*as begun Tlie slorj la'sborllii, that tlie adventurer's 
Inbits of dissiintion proved incnnble, but bo fiiiallj left Jamaica under 
a filigma wbicit Walter Scott roganled with utter seventy Being cm* 
ploved in some sei'Vice a^aiii^t a refridory or ineuigent body of ncsiroes, 
III* bad cxbibitoil a lamentable deficiencj of spirit and conduct lie re- 
lumed to Scotland a di'-lionoiired man, and Ibongb be found shelter and 
tompa^'noii from bis mother, bis brother would never sec him again 
K.1V, wbcii soon after las iicaltb, shattered bj dissolute indulgence, and 
probably the inloUrablc load of sb uuo, gave v\a} altogether, and be died 
ns \ ct a j oung man, the poet refused cillicr to attend bis luiicral or to 
w car niouining for him lilcc the rc»t of the faimlv Thus sternly, when 
111 the height and pndc of bis Idotnl, could Scott," whose heart was never 
banlcncd against the distress of an cnomv , recoil from the disgrace of a 
biothcr It IP a more itleasiug p irt of inj dntv to add, that be spoke to 
me, Iwcntj jears afterwards, m ttiiui, of grciil and painful contntiou for 
tlio austeiiiv vnlb winch be h id conduced himscll on tins occasion I 
nm-jt add, moreover, that be took a warm interest ni a natural duld 
whom D.uiicl bad bequeathed to 1ns mother’s cate , and after the old 
Indj’s death, religiously supplied bci place as the boy’s protector 
About this time the edition of Sir It ilpli Sadler’s State Papers, &c (3 
vols roval 4to) was at length completed by Scott, and pubbshed by 
Constable, but the letters which passed between the editor and the 
bdukseller show that their personal estrangement liad as yet undeigonc 
deii/ler ilteralion Tlic collection of the Sadler papers was clueflv’ the 
work of Mr Arthur Clifford — but Scott drew up the Memoir and Notes, 
and snpermtended the printing Ujb account of the Life of Sadler*' 
extends to Ihir^ psges , luid both it and his notes arc WTnttcn with all 
that In ely sobciludc about points of antiquarian detail winch accompanied 
him through so many tasksless attractive than the personal career of a dis- 
tinguished statesman intimately connected vnth the fortunes of Marj' 
Queen of Scots Some volumes of the edition of Somers’s Tracts (which 
ho had undertaken for Mr. Stiller and other booksellcra of London two 
or three 5 WTS before) wore also published about the same penod ; but 
that compilation was not fuuslicd (13 vols royal 4to) until 1812 Has 
part in it (for w hich the booksellers paid luni 1,300 guineas) w as dibgcntly 
performed, and show s abundant traces of Ins sagacious understanding and 
grauiful expression His cdilonal labours on Drj den, Swnft, and these 
other collections, were gradually storing Ins muid with that niiunte and 
aecuiato knowledge of the leading persons and events both of Scotch and 


• Beimblialicd m the Miscolhiieons Prose Woiks, voL iv. 
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Engli^ historj , ifliicli made liis conTcrsation on sucli subjects that of one 
u lio had rather lived witli than read about the departed , -while, unlilce 
other ontiquanes, he always preserved the keenest interest in the tran- 
sachous 01 his own tune 

Scott hadirom his boyish days a meat love of theatrical representation , 
and so soon os circumstiinces cnamed him to practise e-vtended hospi- 
tahty, the chief actors of his tune, whenever they happened to be in 
Sco^ond, were among the most acceptable of his guests Mr Charles 
Young "nas, I b^eve, the first of them of whom he saw much As early 
as 1803 I find him -writing of that gentleman to the Marchioness of 
Abercom as a valuable addition to the society of Edinburgh , and down 
to the' end of Scott's life Mr Young was never in the North -vnthout 
visiting him. 

Another ^aceful and mtelhgent performer in whom he took a q)ecia] 
interest, and of -whom he saw a great deal in his private circle, wJis Miss 
Smith, afterwards Mrs Bartley But at the penod of which I am now 
treatmg,lris pnncipal theatrical intimacy was ivith John Phihp Kemble, 
and his sister Mrs Siddons, both of whom he appears to have often met 
at Lord Abercom’s -vnJla near Stanmore, during his spnng nsits to 
London after the first establishment of his poetical celebrity Of Jolm 
Kemble’s personal character and manners, he has recorded lus impres- 
sions m a pleasmg re-newal of Mr Boaden’s Memoir * The great trage- 
dian’s love of black-letter learning, especially of dramatic antiquities, 
afforded a strong bond of fellow'ship , and I have heard Scott say that 
the only man W'ho ever seduced liim into very deep potations in his 
middle life was Kemble He w as frequently at Ashestim, and the' “ fat 
Scotch butler,” whom hlr Skene has described to us, byname John Mac- 
beth, made sore complaints of the bad liours kept on such occasions in 
one of the most regular of households , but the watchings of the night 
were not more gnevous to “ Cousin Macbeth,” as Kemble called the 
honest &cai^efier,'than ivere the hazards and fatigues of the monung to 
the representative of the Scotch usiiiper Kemble’s miseries during a 
rough gallop were quite as grotesque ns those of lus namesake, and it 
must be owned that species ol distress was one from the contemplation 
of which his host could never derive anythmg but amusement 

I have heard Scott chuckle with particular glee over the recollection 
of an excursion to the Vale of the Ettnck, near which nver the party 
were pursued by a bull “ Come, Kui" John,” said he, “we must even 
take the water,” and accoKlingly he and lus daughter plunged into the 
stream But King John, haltmg on the bank .and survejing the rivei, 
which happened to be full and turbid, exclaimed, in lus usual solemn 
maimer — 

"Tlie flood is angry, SltcniT, 

Met'binl.s 1*11 got nio up into a tree ”t 

It was well that the dogs had succeeded m diverting the bull, because 

* Miscellaneous Prose Works, vol xx 

+ Jolm Kemble's most familiar table talk often floi-cd into bluik lerso , and m 
iiiflecd did his sister’s Scott (who was n capital mimic) often rtxicaicd her tmgi« 
exclamation to a footbo} during a dinner at Aslicsticl 

“Yon ’lo brought mo water, bo},— I asked for beer ” 
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llicofe was no tree at hand which could have sustained King John, noi, 
bad that been otherwise, could so stately a personage have dismounted 
and ascended mth such alacrity as ciicumstonces would have required 
He at' length followed his fhends through the mer vrith the rueful 
di^ty of Don Quixote. 

It w as tins intercourse which led Scott to exert himself vciy strenu- 
ously, when some change m the administration of the Edinburgh stage 
became necessary (I behei e in 1808), to prevail on Sir Henry Siddoiio, 
the nephew of Kemble, to imdertake the lease and management. Such 
an amiigement would, he expected, induce both Kemble and lus sister 
to be moie in Scotland than hitherto , and w hat lie had seen of j oung 
Siddons himself led him to prognosticate a meat improiement in the 
w hole conduct of the northern stage His wuSies were at length accom- 
plished in the summer of 1809 On this occasion he purchased a share, 
and became one of the acting trustees for the general body of proprietors , 
and thenceforth, durm" a long senes of 3 ears, ho continued to take a 
^ery hveli* concern in the proceedings of the Edmhurgh company In 
this he w'^as plcntifulh- encouraged bi* his domestic camm for his 
wife had all a Erenchw'oman’s passion for the spectacle j and the elder of 
the two Dallantines (both oqualh dcioted to the company of pln3eis) 
was a regular newspaper critic of thcatntal affair^, and in that capacity 
had already attamed a measure ot authoiit} supremely gratif3mg to 
him'sclf 

The first new pla3nproduced b\ Henr) Siddops was the Family Legend 
of Joanna Baillie Tliis was, I behcie, the lust of her dramas that e\er 
underwent the test of representation 111 Ivei natne kingdom , and Scott 
appears to have exerted himself most uultfatigabl}* lu ife behalf. He 
was consulted about all the minuhw of costume, attended evciy rehenrstd, 
and snpphed tlie prologue The plav w as better received than an)’ other 
winch the gifted authoress has since subjetted to the same expermient , 
and how ardentl)' Scott enjo) ed its success w lU appear fiom a lew spo- 
cimeus of the manj letters winch he luldressed to his Iriend on the 
occasion 

Tlie first of these Ictteis is dated Edmhingh, Octohei 27, 1809 He 
had gone into town for the purpose of entering Ins eldest ho)’ at tlie High 
School 

“ On TCcemng 3 our long kind letter 3'esterda3', I sought out S’ddons, 
who was equally surprised and delighted at )our hbcral arrangement 
about the lad)’ of the Bock I wull put all the names to nght«, and 
1 ctam enough of locaht) and peraonaht)’ to please the anti quar\ , ^ 1 ihout 
the least risk of bnngmg the clan Gillian about oui ears I w eut through 
the theatre, winch is the mo^t complete little thing of the kind I eaei 
•:aw , elcgantl) fitted up, and laiqc enough foi eveiypuipose I trust, 
wath you, that in this asm other cases, our Scotch povcit)* mas be a 
counterbalance to our Scotch pride, aud that w e sh.all not need in my 
time a larger or more expensn e building Siddons himself obsen es, tb it 
even foi the purjiDses oi show (so paiamount now -a-da) s) a moderate stage 
is better fitted than a laigc one, because the machineiy is pliable and 
manageable in propoition to its size "With regard to the equipment of 
the Family Legend, I ‘have been much dnerted with a discover)' which 
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I ImAc made I had occoiion to visit our Lord Provost (by profession a 
stocking-weaver), *and was surprised to find the.worthy inagMtrate filled 
mtli a new-born zeal for the drama He spoke of Mr Siddons’s meutg 
ivith enthusiasm, and of IVIiss Bailke’s powers almost with tears of rap- 
ture Being a ctinous investigator of cause and effect, I never rested until 
1 found out that this theatnc rage, which had seized his lordship of a 
sudden, was Giving to a large order for hose, pantaloons, and plaids for 
e^uiiiping the nval clans of Campbell and Maclean, for which Siddons 
lias sensiole enough to send to the warehouse of our excellent provost 
The Laud f is lUSt gone to the High.School, and it is uith 
inexpressible feeling that I hear him trying to babble the first woids of 
Latin, the signal of commencing senous stud}', for his acquirements 
hitherto have lieen under the mild dominion of a governess, i felt very 
like Leontes — 

" Looking on the lines 
Of my boy’s face, methonght I did recall 
Tliirty good j ears ” — 

And oh, my dear Miss Bailhe, what a talc thirty years can tell even in an 
umfomi and unlunzardous course of life ' How much I have reaped that 
I have never sorni, and sown that I have nei er reaped ' Always, I shall 
s tlimk it one of the proudest and happiest circumstances of my life that 
enables me to subsenbe myself your laitlifol and affectionate friend, 

«W S" 

Tlie Family Legend had a continuous run of fourteen nights, and was 
soon aftenvaras pnnted and published by the BnUontjTies 

Its theateical cntic was the elder of those brothers , the new^aper m 
which his lucubrations then appeared was the Edmbuigh Evening Con- 
rant, and BO it continued until 1817, when the Edinburgh Weekly 
J oumal was purdiosed by the pnntmg company m the Canongate , ever 
after which period it was edited by the prominent member of that firm, 
and from time to time was the vehicle of many fugitive pieces by the 
unseen partner 

In one of these letters there occurs, for the first time, the name of a 
person w ho soon obtauied a large ‘ Iiurc of Scott’s regard and confidence — 
the late ingenious comedian, Mr Da uel Terry He had received a good 
education and been regularly trained as an architect, hut abandoned that 
profession, at an early period of life, for the stage, and w as now hogmmng 
to attract attention as a valuable and cificicnt actor m Heniy Siddons’s 
neiv company at Edinburgh Already ho and the Bnnant}’nes were con- 
stant companions, and tiirough his fanuhanty with them, Scott had 

•This m.agistnto was Jfr William Oonltcr, who died m office In April, 1810, 
and is said to liaio been greatly consoled on ms death-bod by the prospect of so 
grand a fiiiienl ns must needs occur in the case of an actual liord Provost of Anld 
lltck le Scott used to tale ?nm off" ns saj ing at some public meeting, " Gentlemen, 
though doomed to the trade of a sloclaug-ircaver, I was born watli the soul of a 
A/icgsio / ” — (Scipio) 

fToung Walter Scott was called Gilnockic, tlio Laud of Oilnoekie, or simply 
' the Laifay in consequence of his childish admiration for Johnnie Armstrong, whose 
ruined tower is still extant at Giinockie on the Ksk, nearly opposite Nclherby - 
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abundant opportunities of appreciating Ins many excellent and agreeable 
qualities lie bad tlic manner* and feelings of a gentleman, Like Jolm 
Kemble, he uas deeply skilled in the old liter.iluie of the drama, and lie 
ni’alled Scott’s nun entlnisiasm for the antiquities of %criu. Their 
cpistolaiy conespondence in after days a\ as frequent, and will supply me 
uitli many illustiations of Scott’s mmor tastes and habits As their 
letterb lie before me, they appear as if tbe3' bad all been penned bjr tlic 
same hand Terri’s idolatry of Ins new fnend induced him to imitate 
his writing so realoiisl}, that Scott nsed to say, if he were called on to 
swear to any document, the utmost he could venture to attest w'ould ho, 
that it was either in his own hand or in Terry’s The actor, peihnjis un- 
consciously, mimicked him in other matters with haidljr interior perti- 
nacilj' His small lively features liad acquired, before I knew liim, a 
trill}' ludicrous cast of Scott’s graver expression , he had taught liis tiny 
ejcljTow the verj' tnek of the poet’s mcditalivo frow'n , and to crown all, 
he so halnlually affected Ins tone and accent that, ibougb a nati\ c of Bath, 
a stranger could hardly have doubted be must be a Scotebman These 
things afforded Scott and all their mutual acquaintances much diversion , 
but perhaps no Stmc could have lu Ipul being bcci-etly gratified bj seeing 
a clever and sCTLsiblc man convert himself into a living type and symbol 
of admiration 

Charles Jtlalhews and Terry were oine throwai out of a gig togcfliti, 
and the former rcccivcil an inimy which made him halt e\cr uftcrw.ird**, 
while the latter escaped unliurt “Dooms, Danmel,’ said Jlathcws 
.when Ihoj' next met, “ what a pity that it n isna j our luck to get the 
game leg, raon ' Your Shirra wad hae been the ver} tiling, 3 0 ken, an’ 
)'c w’ad line been ctoo'se till } e war cofliued ” Tcit} , though he did not 
alwa33 relisli bantering on this subject, replied leadil}’ and good- 
humouredl}’ b} a quotation from Peter Pmdar^s and Fiox-ii — 

“AVIicn Foote his leg by some niisforliine broke, 

Says I lo Johnson, all by nay of loko, 

Sam, sir, in Pani^apli will soon be clerer, 
lie 'll take off Petei better now than ever " 

Mathews’s miithful caricature of Terry’s sober mimicry of Scott was 
one of the richest extravaganzas of his social hours , but indeed I hai e 
often seen this Proteus dramatize the whole Ballantyne gromi w'lth cqusl 
success— •while lligdnrafunmdos screamed with delight, and Alcliboron'^ 
tiphoscophornio faintly chuckled, and the Shenff, gently smiling, pushed 
round Ms decanters ° ^ 

Miss Seward died in March, 1809 She bequeathed her poetry to Scott, 
with an injunction to publish it speedily, and prefix a sketch of her life , 
while she made her letters (of which she had kept copies) the property 
of Sir Constable, in the assurance that due regaid for liis owti interests 
would forthwuth place the whole collection before tbo ndmmng woihl 
Scott supenutended accordingly tbe edition of the lady’s verges, winch 
was published in three volumes in August, I8l0,by Jolm Ballantyne 
and Co. , and Constable lost no time in announcing her correspondence, 
which appeared a ) eai later, 111 six -volumes 
There occuired, while the latter cantos of the Lady of the Lake wore 
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ad't'ancmg tlrrougli the press, an afiair which gave Scott so much uneasi 
ness, that I must not pass it in silence Each Clerk of Session had in 
those days the charge of a particular office or department m the Great 
Ecgister House of Scotland, and the appointment of the subalterns, -who 
tlierem recorded and extracted the decrees of the Supreme Court, was in 
hLs hands Some of these situations, remunerated, according to a fixed 
rate of fees, hy the parties concerned in the suits before the Court, were 
valuable, and considered not at all below the pretensions of gentlemen 
•who had been regularly trained for the higher branches of the law 
About the time Mhen Thomas Scott’s affairs as a Writer to the Signet 
fell mto derangement, but before they were yet hopeless, a post became 
vacant in his brother’s office, which yielded an average mcome of £400, 
and which he would very mlhngly have accepted The poel^ however, 
considered a respectable man, who had groivn grey at an inferior desk in 
the some department, as entitled to promotion, and exerted tlie right of 
patronage in his favour accordingly, bestowing on his brother the place 
iihicli this person left It was worth about £250 a year, and its duties 
being entirely mechamcal, might be m great part, and often had been in 
former times entirely, discharged by deputy Mr Thomas Scott’s ap- 
pointment to this Iktractorshtp took place at an early stage of the pro- 
cccdmgs of that Commission for Inquiring into the Scotch System of 
Judicature, which had the poet for its secretary Thomas very soon 
afterwards was compelled to withdraw from Edinburgh, and retired, as 
has been mentioned, to the Isle of Man, leaving his oflicial duties to the 
care of a substitute, who was to allow him a certam shore of the fees, 
until circumstances should permit his return It wus not, however, 
found so easy as he and his friends had anticipated, to wund up liis 
accounts and settle with his creditors Time passed on, and being an 
active man, in the pnme vigour of life, he accepted a commission in the 
Manx Fencibles, a new corps raised by the lore! of that island, the Duke 
ofAthol, who wnUrnglyaviured himself of the mihtaiy expenence which 
Scott had acquired in the course of his long connection ivith the Edin- 
burgh volunteers These Manx Fencibles, however, were soon dissolved, 
and Thomas Scott, now engaged in the peaceful occupation of collecting 
materials for a History of the Isle of Man, to whicli his brother had 
strongly directed his views, was anxiously expectmg afinal arrangement, 
wluch might aUow' him to re-estabhsh himselt in Edmburgh, and resume 
hiB seat in the Register House, when he received the intelligence that 
the Oommissionof Judicature had resolved to abolish that, among many 
other similar posts This was a severe blow, but it was announced, at 
the <xame time, that the Commission meant to recommend to Parliament 
a scheme of compensation for the functionaries who were to be discharged 
at their suggestion, and that his retired allowanco would probably amount 
to £130 per annum 

In the spring of 1810 the Commission gave in its report, and was dis- 
solved, and a biU, embodying the details of an extensive reform founded 
on its suggestions, was laid before the House of Commons, who adopted 
most of its pionsions, and among others passed, ivithout hesitation, the 
thmses inspecting compensation for the holders of abolished offices But 
when the bill reached the House of Lords, several of these clauses were 
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Bcverely rcprobatcil by some Peers of the Whig party, and the ca<!e of 
Thomas Scott, ui paitionlaT, vras Hsprescnted as a otoss and flagrant job 
The following extract firom Hansard’s Debates inll save me the trouble 
of further details — 

“THOMAS SCOTT. 

“The Earl of Lauderdale moved an amendment, ‘That those only be remnne 
rated who were mentioned in the schedule Tlie application of this amendment 
was towards the compensation intended for Mr Thomas Scott, the brother of 
Walter Scott. It appeared the former n ns appointed to the oflice of an Extractor 
at a time when it must ha\e been foreseen that those offices Mould be abolished 
Mr Thomas Scott had not been connected preiionsly with that sort of situation, 
but Mas recrmting for the Manx Fcnciblcs in the Isle of Man at the time, and had 
not served the office, but performed its duties through the means of a deputj Ho 
considered this transaction a perfect job By the present bill, Mr T Scott would 
hale £130 for life as an indemnity for an office the duties of uhicli ho neicr had 
performed, while those clerks who had laboured for twenty j cars had no adequate 
remuneration. 

“Viscount MclviUo supported the general provisions of the bill With respect 
to Mr T Scott, ho certainly had been m business, had met m ith misfortimes, and 
on account of lus circumstances went to the Isle of Man , but Mith respect to his 
appointment, this was the fact a situation in the same office (of the Bemster 
House) ivith that of his brother, of £100, became lacant, and ho (Walter Scott) 
thought it his duty to xwomoto a person Mho had meritoriously filled the situation 
which Mas afterwards granted to Mr T Scott His brother was therefore so dis 
Interested as to have appointed him to the mfenor instead of the superior situa- 
tion The noble viscoTmt saw no ipjnstico in tbc case, and there was no partiality 
bnt what was excusable 

“Lord Holland thought no man Mho know him would suspect that ho was un 
faiourable to men of bterature , on the contrary, ho felt a great esteem for the 
literary character of Walter Scott He and his colleamies ever thought it their 
duty to reward literary ment Muthout regard to political opinions , and ho Mished 
ho could pay tlie same compliment to the noble and learned viscount, for he must 
ever recollect that the poet Bums, of immortal memory, had been shamefully nc 
elected Bnt ivith respect to Mr Tffiomas Scott, the question was quite different, 
for ho was placed m a situation Mhich he and his bromer knew at tue time Mould 
be abolished, and from Parliament ho claimed an indemnity for Mhat could not be 
pronounced any loss It Mas unjust as regarded others, and improper as it respected 
Parliament. 

“The amendment was then proposed and negatived The bill was accordingly 
read the third time and passed " — E(A^8AIU), June, ISIO 

I sliall extract passages from Scott’s letters to bis brotlier, wlucb 
•win sbow wbat ms feelings were vrbile this affair contmued imdcr 
agitation 

“My deab Toji, — 

“ I write under some anxiety for yonr interest, tboiigb I sincerely hope 
it IS groundless The devil or James Gibson, has put it into Lord 
Lauderdale’s head to challenge your annmty in the House of Lords on 
account oi^our non-residence, and your holding a commission in the 
militia Bus lordslup kept his intention as secret as possible, hut fortu- 
nately it reached the kind and fnendly ear of Colin Mackenzie Lord 
MelviUe takes the matter up stoutly, and I have little doubt will carry 
his pomt, unless the whole bill is given up for the season, which some 
concurring opposition from different quarters renders not impossible In 
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that case yoti must, at the expense of a Lttle cash and time, show face in 
Edmhnrgh for a week or two, and attend yonr office But I devoutly 
hope all will he settled by the hill being passed as it now stands This 
IS truly a most imworthy exertion of private spite and^malice, hut I trust 
it will he in vain ” 

***#»* 

‘Edinburgh, June 12th 

“Dear Tosr, — 

“ 1 hai c the pleasure to acquamt you that I liave every reason to be- 
lieve that the bill will pass this week It has Tjeen committed j upon 
which occasion Lord Lauderdale stated lanous objections, all of which 
u ere repelled He then adverted to your case inth some sufficiently 
bitter observations Lord Melville advised him to reserve his epithcte 
till he was pleased to state his cause, os he would pledge himejilf to show 
that they w'ere totally inapplicable to the transaction The Duke of 
Montrose also mtimated lus intention to defend it, which I take very 
kmd of his Grace, as he went down on purpose, and declared lus reso- 
lution to attend whenever the busmess should be stined So much for 

“ ‘Mie Lord of Grabim, bi o\crj chief adored, 

TOio boasts his native philabeg restored ’ ”* 

' “Edinburgh, 21st Juno, 1810 

“My dear Tom, — 

“ The bill w as lead a third time m the House of Lords, on w hich oc- 
casion LokI Lauderdale made his attack, which Lord Melville answered 
There was not much said on either side Lord Holland supported Lord 
Lauderdale, and the bill passed wuthout a dmsion So you have fairly 
doubled Cape Lauderdale I behea e his pnncipal view' w as to insult my 
feelings, m avhidi he has been very unsuccessful, for I thank God I feel 
nothing but the most heoiiy contempt both for the attack and the sort of 
paltry mohee by which it alone could be dictated ” , 

I conclude the affair of Thomas Scott with a brief extract from a letter 
which his brother addressed to him a few w'eeks later — " Lord Holland 
has been in Edinburgh, and we met accidentally at a pubhc party He 
made up to me, but I remembered his part in your affair, and cirf him 
ivith as little remorse as an old Pen.” The meeti^ here alluded to oc- 
curred at a dinner of the Friday Uluh, at Fortune's Tavern, to which Lord 
Holland w os introduced by Mr Thomas Thompson Tivo gentlemen w ho 
were present, inform me that they distmctly remember a very painful 
scene, for which, Icnowmg Scott’s habitual good-nature and urbani^, they 
had been wholly unprepared One of them (Lord Jeffrey) adds, that this 
was the only example of rudeness he ever witnessed in him m the course 
of a lifelong famihanty I have thought it due to truth and justice not 
to omit tius disagreeable passage in Scott’s life, whidi shows how even 
his mind could at limes be unhinged and perverted by the malign m- 
ffuenco of pohtical spleen It is consolatory to add, tliat he enjoyed 

* Tlieso lines are slightly altered from the Bolliad, p SOS The Duke had ob 
tamed the repeal of an Act of rarliament forbidding the use of the Highland ga^b 
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mticli ggrp-en-Wp. mtercouise m after days mth Lord HolKand, and re- 
tained no feelings of resentment towards any other of the "Whig gentle- 
men named in the preceding correspondence ^ 

While these disagreeable affairs were stiU in progress, the poem of the ‘ 
Lady of the Lake was completed Scott was at the same time arranging 
the materials, and snpeiintendmg the prmtmg, of the collection entitled 
Enghsh Minstrelsy, in which several of his own mmor poems first ap- 
peared, and w^ch John BaUantyne and Co. also published m the summer 
of 1810 The Swift, too (to say nothing of reviews and the like), was 

O on , nnd so was the Somers A new edition of the Minstrelsy of 
cottish Border was moreover at press, and in it the editor included 
a few features of novelty, particularly Mr. Momtf s spirited ballad of the 
OimeofMoy, 

Early in May the Lady of the Lake came out — as her two elder sisters 
had done — ^in aU the majesty of quarto, with every accompanjnng grace 
of typognrohy, and with, moreover, an engraved fronfaspiece of Sa\on's 
portrait oi Scott , the price of the book, two guineas Eor the copyiight 
the poet had nominally received 2,000 gumeos, but as John Ballantjnie 
and Co retained three-fourths of the property to themselves (MiUer of 
London purchasing the other fourth), the author’s profits were, or should 
have been, more than tlus 

'It ought to be mentioned, that durmg the progress of the poem Ins 
feelings towards Constable were so much softened, that he authorised 
John BaUantyne to ask, in his name, that experienced bookseller’s advice 
respecting the amoimt of tlie first impression, the method of advertismg, 
and other professional details Mr Constable readily gave the assistance 
thus requested, and would willm^ly have taken any share they pleased 
in the adventure The property had been disposed of before these com- 
munications occurred, and the tniunphant success of the coup Wessai of 
the new firm was sufficient to close Scott’s ears for a season ogainst any 
‘ propositions of the hke kmd from the house at the Cross , but from this 
tune there was no return of anything hke personal lU-will between the 
parties. One article of this correspondence ivill he sufficient. 

To Mr Constable 

' « Castle Street, 13th March, 1810 

Deab Sra, — 

“ I am sure if Mr. Hunter is really sorry for the occasion of my long 
absence from your shop, I shall he happy to iorget aU disagreeable circum- 
stances, and visit it often as a customer and amateur. I thinlc it necessary 
to add (before deparfang from this subject, and I hope for ever), that it is 
not in my power to restore our relative situation as author and publishers, 
because, upon the breach between ns, a large capital was diverted by the 
Ballantynes fi»m another object, and mvested in their present bodk- 
sellmg concern, under an express assurance from me of such support as 
my futiun publications could give them , which is a pledge not to be 
ivithdrawn without mounds winch I cannot anticipate But this is not 
a con'side’’'ition whum need prevent our bei ig friends and well-vvishiars, 
Yoiirs truly, Scott” 
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Mr Eobert Cadell, who was then a young man m training for his 
profession m Edmbnigh, retains a strong impression ot the mterest which 
the Lady of the Lake excited there for two or three months before it was 
published “James Ballantyne,” he says, “read the cantos from time to 
time to select cotenes, as they advanced at press Common lame nos 
loud in their favour , a great poem was On all hands anticipated I do 
not recollect that any of aE the author^s works was ever looked lor with 
more mtense anxiety, or that any one of them excited a more extraordmary 
sensation when it did appear The whole country ranginth the praises 
of the poet — crowds set ofiF to view ^e scenery of Loch Jfatrme, till then 
comparatively unknown , and as the book came out just before the season 
for excursions, eveiy house and inn in that neighbourhood was crammed 
with a constant succession of visitors It is a well ascertained fact, that 
from the date of the publication of the Lady of the Lake the post-horse 
duty in Scotland rose m on extraordmary degree, and mdeed it continued 
to do so regularly for a number of years, the author’s succeedmg works 
keepmg up the enthusiasm for our scenery which he had thus ongmally 
created ” 

I owe to the same correspondent the foUowmg details — ^“The quarto 
edition of 2,050 copies disappeared instantly, and was foUowed in the 
course of the same year by four editions m octavo, viz , one of ^000, a 
second of 3,250, and a third and a fourth each of 6,000 copies , thus, m 
the space of a few months, the exferaordmaiy number of 20,000 copies 
were loosed of In the next j ear (1811) there was another edition of 
3,000 , uiere was one of 2,000 in 1814 , another of 2,000 m 1815 , one of 
2,000 again m 1819 , and two, makmg between them 2,500, appeared in 
1825 , smee which time the Lady of the Lake, m collective editions of 
his poetry, and m separate issues, must have circulated to the extent ot 
at least 20,000 copies more” So that, doivn to the month of July, 
1836, the legitimate sale in Great Bntam has been not less than 50,000 
copies 

I have httle to add to what the Introduction of 1830 has told us con- 
cerning the history of the composition of this poem Indeed, the comci- 
dences of expression and illustration m the Introduction and the private 
letters, written twenty years before, are remarkable Bi both we find 
him quotmg Montrose’s hnes, and m both he quotes also “Up wi’ the 
bonme blue bonnet,” &c In truth, both letters and Introduction were 
literal transenpts of his usual conversation on the subject “ A lady," he 
saj s, “ to whom I was nearly related, and with whom I bved dimng her 
whole life on the most brotherly terms of affection, was residmg ivith me 
(at Ashesticl) when the work was in progress, and used to ask me What 
I could possibly do to nse so early m the momm" At last I told her 
the subject of my meditations , and I con never forget the anxiety and 
affection expressed in her reply ‘Do not be so rash,’ she said, *my 
dearest cousm You are already popular — more so, perhaps, than you 
yourself will beheve, or than even 1 or other partial fnends can fairly 
aEow to your ment You stand high— do not rashly attempt to chmb 
higher and meur the nsk of a fall, lor, depend upon it, a favounte will 
not be permitted even to stumble with impunity’ I replied to this 
affectionate expostulation in the words of Montrose — 
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“ ‘ Be either fears Uis fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

Who dar^s not pat it to the tonchi 
To win or lose it all ’ 

« ' If I fail/ 1 said— for the Ixalogue is strong in my recollection, * it is a 
si«m that I ought never to have succeeded, and 1 will ionic prose for life 
jm shall see no change m my temper, nor sviU I eat a single meal the 
ivorse. But if I succeed — 

" * Bp wi’ the bonmo blue bonnet. 

The dirb and the feather an' a’ • ' 

“ Afterwards I showed my cntic the first canto, which reconciled her to 
my imprudence "—The lady here alluded to was no doubt iliss Clmstaan 
Eutherford, his mother's sister, who, as I have already mentioned, was 
so httle above his age, that they seem always to have lived together on 
the terms of equahty mdicated m her use of the word “cousm" m the 
dialogue before us She was, however, about as devout a Shakspeanan 
as her'nephew, and the use of ‘Jiusin, for kinsman in general, is common 
to all our elder drmnatists * 

He sajs, in the same cs>say, ‘ I remember that about the same time a 
fnend started m to ‘ heere up my hope,’ like the mmstrel in the old song 
He was bred a farmer, but a man of pon erfiil understanding, natural good 
taste, and worm poetical feelmg, perfectly competent to supply’ the wants 
o^an imperfect or irregular education He was a passionate admirer of 
fi^d sports, which we often pursued together As this fnend happened 
to.dme with me at Ashestiel one day’, 1 took the oppoitunity of reading 
to him the first canto of the Lady ot the Lake, m order to ascertain the 
eltect the poem was hkely to produce upon a person who was but too 
favourable a representative of readers at kige His reception of my reci- 
tation, or prelection, was rather smgular He placed Ins liand across his 
brow, and bstened with ^at attention through tlie whole account of the 
stag-hunt, till the dogs tlirow themselves mto the lake to foUow their 
master, who embarks with EUen Douglas He then started up with a 
sudden exclamation, struck his hand on the table, and declared m a v’oice 
of censure calculated for the occasion, that the dogs must have been to- 
tally rumed by being permitted to take the water after such a severe 
chase 1 own I was much encouraged by the species of reverie winch 
hod possessed so zealous a follower of the sports of the ancient Nimrod, 
w ho had been completely surpnsed out of ail doubts of the re^ty of the 
tale ” Scott adds — “ Another of his remarks gave me less pleasure He 
'detected the identity of the kmg with the wandenng kmght Rtz-James, 
w hen he winds lus bugle to summon bis attendants He was probably 
tliinkmg of the lively but somewhat licentious old ballad m which the 
de'nmicmcnt of a royal mtngue” [one of James V himsftlf, by the way] 
“takes place as follows — ' ■' 

*“He took a bugle from his side, 

He blew' both load and sbnll. 

And four and-twentj belted knights 
Came skipping owve the lull 

* Thus Lady Capulet exclaims, on seeing the cotpse of Tvbalt, 

“Tybalt, my cousin I oh 1 my brother’s cfuld 1’’ 
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“ ' Then ho took out a little knife, , 

Let a* Ills duddies fa’, 

Anri he uas the bravest gentleman 
That was araang them a’ 

And we ’ll go no more a-roving,* See, 

“This discovery, as Mr Pepys says of the rent m his camlet doak, was 
but a trifle, yet it troubled me,’ and I was at a good deal of pains 'to 
efface any marks by wlucli I thought my secret could be traced before the 
conclusion, when I relied on it with the some hope of produemg effect 
TOth which the Irish postboy is said to reserve a ‘ trot for the avenues ’ 

I beheve the shrewd cntic here introduced was the poet’s excellent 
cousin, Charles Scott, now laird of £!nowe-south. The story, of the Insh 
postillion’s trot he owed to Mr Moore 
In then reception of this poem, the cntics were for once in full har- 
mony with each other, and with the popular voice The artide in the 
Quarterly ivas ivntten by George EUis, out its eulogies, though less dis- 
criminative, aie not a whit more emphatic than those of Mr Jeffery m 
the nval review Indeed, I have always considered tins last paper as 
the best specimen of contemporaiy criticism on Scott’s poet^ 

The Lay, if I may venture to state the creed now estabhshed, is, I 
should sa 3 ', generally considered as the most natural and original. Mar- ' 
mion as the most powerful and splendid, the Lady eff the Lake as the 
most inteiestmg, romantic, picturesque, and graceful of his great poems 
Of the success of the new poem he speaks as foUoivs in liis Intcoduction 
of 1830 — “Itw’as certainly so extraordinaiy as to induce me for the 
moment to conclude that I had at last fixed a noil in the proverbially 
inconstant wheel of Fortiuie I had attained, perhaps, that de^e of 
public reputation at which prudence, or certainly timidity, would have 
made a halt, and discontmued efforts by which I was far more likely "to 
diminish my fame than to mcrcase it But — as the celebrated John 
Wilkes IS said to have explained to Emg George III that he himself, 
amid his full tide of populanty, was never a Wilkite — so I can with 
honest truth exculpate myself from having been at any tune a partisan 
of mj' own poetry, even when it was in the highest fashion ivith the 
iiiilhon It must not be supposed that I was either so ungrateful, or so 
Bupeiabimdantly candid, as to despise or scorn the value of those whose 
\oico had devated mo so much higher than mj' own opimon told me I 
deserved I felt, on the contrary, the more grateful to the pubhc, as re- 
ceiving that from partiality which I could not have claimed from men^ ( 
and I endeavoured to deserve the partiahty by contmuing such exertions 
as I was capable of for their amusement ” 

James Ballantyne has presen'cd in his Memorandum an anecdote stnlc- 
nigly confirinative of the most remarkable statement in this page of 
S^eolt’s confessions “I remember,” he sa 3 's, “going into his library 
shoillv after the publication of the Lad 3 ’’ of the Lake, and finding Miss 
Scott (who was tlien a very 3 oiing girl) there by herself I asked her, 
‘Well, JIiss, Sophia, how do you hke the Lady of the Lake?’ Her 
answer was giien wnth perfect simplicity *On, I ha\c not read it; 
p Ilia Ea 3 s thoic ’s nothing so bad for ymiing people as reading bad poetiy ’ 

^ * Introduction to the Lad} of tbo Tjoko— 1830 
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\ In fact^liis duldtcn m tliose days lind no idea ot the Bonice of hw 
distinction — or rather, indeed, that his position was m any respect 
ferent from that of other advocates, sherifis, and Clerics of Sessi^ The 
eldest hoy came home one afternoon about this tune from the ^gh 
School, with tears and hlood hardened together upon his cheeks “Well, 
Wat,” stud his father, “what have you been fighting about to-day?” 
With that the boy blushed and hung his head, and at last stammered 
out — that “ he had been called a lassie ** “ Indeed 1 ” said Mrs Scott, 
“that was a terrible mischief, to be sure.” “Ton may say what you 
please, mamma,” Wat answered roughly, “but I dinna think there's a 
vxLufer ^shabbier) thing in the world than to be a lassie, to sit bormg at 
a clout”' IJpon further inqu^, it turned out that one or two of his 
companions had dubbed him Tm Lady of the LaJie, and the phrase was 
to liim incomprehensible, save as conveying some imputation on his 
prowess, which he accordingly vindicated in the usual style of the Yards 
Of the poem he had never hefore heard Shortly after, this story having 
got wmd, one of Scott’s colleagues of the Clerks* Table said to the hoy, 
“Qi^nookie, my man, you cannot surely help seeing tlmt great people 
make more work about your papa than they do about me or any ottier of 
your uncles — ^ivhat is it, do you suppose, that occasions this?” Hie little 
fellow pondered for a nunute or two, and then answered very gravely — 
“ It’s commonly him that sees the hare sitting ” And yet this was the 
man that had ms children all along so very much with him In truth, 
however, young Walter guessed pretty shrewdly in the matter, for his 
father had all the tact oi the Sutherland Highlander, whose detection 
of an Irish rebel up to the neck in a hog he has commemorated m a note 
upon Bokeby Like him, he was qiuck to catch the sparkle of the future 
victim’s eye ; and often said jestingly of himself, that whatever might 
be thought of him as a ma/Lcr vpoet), he was an excellent trouveiir 
Ballantyne adds — ^“One day, about this same tune, when his fame 
was supposed to have reached its acmd, I said to him, ‘Will you excuse 
me, Mr Scott, but I should like to ask you what you think of your own 
gemus as a poet, in comparison with that of Bums V He xephed, * There 
18 no comparison whatever — we ought not to be named in the same day ’ 
* Indeed I answered, * would you compare Campbell to Bums ?’ ‘ Ho, 
James, not at silL If you wish to speak of a real poet, Joanna Bailhe is 
now the highest gemns of our country ’ — But, in fact,” (continues Ballon* 
tyne) “he had often said to me that neither his own nor any modem 
popular style of compositiou was that from which he derived most 
pleasure I asked him what it was He auswered, Johnsou’s , and that 
he had more pleasure in reading London and The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, than any other poetical composition he could mention , and I 
think I never saw his countenance more indicative of lugh admuataon tha n 
while reciting aloud from those productions.” 
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WAVERLEt EESDMED— TJNFORTDNATE SPEOOLATIONS— VISION OF DON 
HODBIHOK— FIHST PURCHASE OF LAND 

Wamer Scoti was at tlus epocli in the highest spmts, and having 
strong reasons of vanons kinds for his resolution to ai^ himself of the 
gale of favour, only hesitated in which quarter to explore the materials 
of some new romance His first and most earnest desire was to spend a 
few montlis ivith the Bntish army m the Peninsula, hut this he soon re- 
signed from an amiable motive He then thought of revisitmg Rokehy, 
for he had, from the first day that he spent on uat magmficent domain, 
contemplated it as the scenery of a future ]poem But the hurst of en- 
sthusiasm wludi foUou ed the appearance of the Lady of the Lake finally 
swayed him to undertake a ^journey, deeper than he had as yet gone, mto 
the Stghlauds, and a warm mvitation from the Laird of StafFa,a brother 
of his friend and colleague Mr Macdonald Buchanan, easily induced 
him to add a voyage to the Hebrides He was aecompanied by part of his 
family (not foigettmg his dog Wallace), and by several friends besides , 
among others his relation hfrs Apreece (afterwards Lady Davy), who 
had been, os he sajs in one of his letters, “a lioness of the first magni- 
. tude in Edinburgh,” dunng the preceding vnnter He travelled slowly, 
ivith his own horses, through Argyllshire, as far as Oban , but, indeed, 
even where post-horses migut haie been had, this was the mode he al- 
ways preferred in these family excursions, for he dehghtedinthc liberty 
it afforded him of alightmg and Imgcring os often and os long as he 
chose , and, in truth, he often performed the far greater part of the day’s 
journey on foot — exaimiung the man in the morning so os to make him- 
self master of the bearings — and follomng his oivn fancy over some old* 
disused ndiiig track, or along the margin of a stream, while the carriage, 
ivith its female occupants, adhered to the upper road At Oban, where 
they took to the sea, Mrs Apreece met him by appointment ' r 
lie seems to have kept no journal during uus eimcdition, but I shall 
add a letter which may furnish a tolerable sketdi of the insular part of 
his progress, and of the feebnm with which he first uimccted the locali- 
ties of his last great poem — ^The Lord of the Isles The first of these 
letters is dated from the Hebridean rc'sidence of the young Laird of 
Slaffa, now Sir Reginald Macdonald Stuart Seton of Staffa, AUanton, 
and Touch, Baronet 

To Mtss Joanna Batllie 

“Ulva House, July 19,^1810 ' 

“ I cannot, my dear Miss Baillie, resist the temptation of wrltmg to 
you from scenes which you have tendered classical as well os immortal. 
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Wc, ^\lucli in the present case means mj ivife, my ehlcst girl, and mjself, 
n.re thus far m fortunate nccoinplishmcntof a pilgnnnmo to the Hebndcs. 
nOic day before yesterday we passed the Lauj’s Bock, in the Sound of 
Mnll, Eo near that I could almost have touched it Tins is, yon know, 
the Rock of your Famtlii Legend. The boat, by my desire, M ent as near 
as prndcncc permitted, and I nished to have picked a relic from it, were 
it but a cocklc-'shell or a miisselj to haiu sent to jou , but a sprmg tide 
was running with such force and %elo{,!tj os to make the thing impos- 
sible. Abontftw 0 miles farther w c passed nndci the Castle of Dnart, the 
feat of }tfaclean, consisting of one huge (indeed immense) square tower, 
in ruins, and additional tiurets and castellated buildings (the work, 
doubtless, of Benlora’s guanliansliip), on wbich the roof still moulders. 
Itovcrlnngs the strait chnimcl from n lofti' rock, without a single tree 
in the 1 icinity, and is surrounded by high and barren mountains, form- 
ing altogether as wnld and dreary a scene ns I e\er beheld Duart is 
confronted bj the opposite castles of Dumtnffnagc, DimoUy, Ardtomish, 
and others, all once tlic abodes of gnm feudal chiefs, who warred inces- 
santly wntb each other. I think 1 counted Bc\en of these fortresses in 
sight at once, and heard seven times seven legends of war and wonder 
connected with them. IVe landed late, wet and cold, on the island of 
Mull, near another old castle called Aros , separated, too, from our clothes, 
which were in a larec wherry, which could not keep pace yvith our roiv- 
boat Mr Macdonald of Staffa, mv kind friend and guide, had sent Ins 
piper (a constant attendant, mark that ’) to rousca Higltlnna gentleman’s 
family in the neighbourhood, w here w c yy ere recen ed wnth a piofusion of 
kmdnc'is and hospitality Whj shouhl I appal you yyith a description of 
our difficulties and distresses — how Charlotte lost her shoes, and little 
Sophia her yyliole collection of pebbles — boyv I was divorced from my 
rarors, and the yvhole party looked like a Jewish sanhedrim? By this 
lime yre yvere acciunulated as follows . — Sir George Paul, the great phi- 
lanthropist, Mrs. Aprcecc, a distant relation of mine, Hannah Mackenzie, 
a daughter of our mend Henry, and Mackmnon of Mackimion, a young 

f cwtlcman bom and bred m England, but nevcTtliclcss a Highland chief * 
t seems his father had acquired wealth, and this young ni.in,yvho noyv 
y isits the Higblaiuls for the first time, is aiixioiis to buy back some of the 
family property winch yvas sold long since Some twenty Mnokinnons, 
yvho happened to live w ithm hearing of our arrival (that is, I suppose, 
within ten miles of Aros), came posting to see llieir young chief, wlio 
bcha\ ed y\ ith great kindness, and propriety, and libeiwhty Next day 
we rode across the isle on Highland pomes, attended by a numerous 
retinue of gillies, and amved at the head of the salt-yynter loch called 
Loch an Gaoil, where Stalfa’s boats ayy ailed us yvith colours fljing and 

E playing ‘We proceeded in state to this lonely isle, where our 
ured lord has a very comfortable residence, and yvere received by a 
discharge of syvivels and musketry from his people 
“Yesterday we visited Staffa and Iona The former is one of tlie 
most extraordinary places I ever beheld It exceeded, in my mmd, 
every description I had heard of it, or rather, the aiipearance of the 

* William Alexander Mackmnon, Esq , now Member of Parliament for Iivnung 
ton, Hants 
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cavern, composed entirely of basaltic pillars as lugb. as tlie roof of a catlic 
dral, and runnmg deep into tbo rodr, eternally swept by a deep and 
swelbng sea, and paved, ns it-were, ivitb ruddy marble, baffles all de- 
scnption you can walk along the broken pillars, with some difficulty, 
and in some places with a little danger, as far as the farthest extremity 
Boats also can come in below when uie seta is placid, v Inch is seldom the 
case 1 had become a sort of favourite witli the Hebndean boatmen, 

I suppose from my anxiety about their old customs, and they were much 
pleased to see me get over the obstacles which stopped some of the party 
So they took the whim of solemnly christening a great stone seat at the - 
mouth of the cavern, Olachan an Bavrdh, or uie Poet’s Stone It was 
consecrated with a pibroch, which the echoes rendered tremendous, and 
a glass of w hiskcy, not poured forth m the ancient mode of libation, but 
tumed 01 er the throats of the assistants Tlie head boatman, whose 
father had been himself a bard, made me a speech on the occasion , but 
as it 'was in Gaelic, I could only receiie it as a silly beauty does a fine-* 
spim compliment — ^bow, and say nothing 

“ WTien this fim w'os over (m which, strange as it may seem, the men 
w'oro quite serious), w'o went to Iona, where there are some ancient and 
curious monuments Prom this remote idand the light of Clinstiamty 
shone forth on Scotland and Ireland The ruins are of a rude 'architec- 
ture, but cunous to the antiquaiy Our return w'as less comfoitable , 
w'e had to row tw enty miles again'st an Atlantic tide and some wind, be- 
sides the pleasure ot seeing occasional squalls gathermg to wundward 
Tlie ladies w'ere sick, especially poor Hannah Ma^enzie, and none of the 
gentlemen escaped except Staffa and myself The men, how ever, cheered 
by the pipes, and by their own mterestmg boat-songs, which, were un- 
commonly wild and beautiful, one man leading and the others answermg 
in choius, kept pulling aw ay w ithout apparently the least sense of fatigue, 
and W'e reached Ulva at ten at mght, tolerably wet, and well di^osed for 
bed 

“ Oiuvfnend Staifa is himself an excellent specimen of Highhind chief- 
tamship , he IB a cadet of Clanronald, and lord of a cluster of isles on the 
AV’csteni side of Mull, and a laige estate (m extent at least) on that island - 
By dmt of minute attention to this property, and particularly to the 
management of his kelp, he has at once trebled his income and doubled 
Ins population, while emigration is going on all around lum But he is 
xeiy attentive to his people, w'ho are distractedly fond of him, and has 
them under such regulations as conduce both to his own benefit and 
their profit , and keeps a certain sort of rude state and hospitalit}', m 
which they lake mudi pnde I am qmte satisfied that nothing under 
the personal attention ot the landlord himself wull satisfy a Highland 
tenantrj', and that the substitution of factory which is now becoming 
general, is one great cause of emigration This mode of life has, how ever, 
its evil^ and I can see them in tins excellent man The' habit of sohtary 
pow cr IS dangerous ei en to the best regulated minds, and this ardent and 
entliusiastic.young man has not escaped the prejudices mcident to his 
situation But I think I have bestowed enou^ of my tediousness upon 
you To ballast my letter, I put in one of the hallowed green pebbles 
from the diorc of St, Columba — put it into vour work-basket until we 
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meet, when you u ill gi\ c me some account of its virtues. Don't suppose 
the lapuTancs can give you any information about it, for in their prolono 
c} es It is good for nothing But the piper is sounding to breakfast, so 
no more (excepting lo^c to Miss Jtgncs, Dr , and Mrs Baillic), from your 
truly affectionate ““WAi/rna Scott. 

"PS.— I am told by the learned, the pebble mil wear its way out of 
the letter, so I mil keep it till I get to Edinburgh I must not omit to 
mention that all through these islands I havo found c^eTy person fami- 
liarly acquainted mth the Family Legend, and great admirers " 

The Iona pehhle, mentioned in Scott’s letter from Ulva, being set in 
a brooch of the form of a harp, nas sent to Joanna Baillic some months 
later; but it maybe as well to insert here the loiter which accomp.'inicd 
it. The young fnend, to whoso return from a tup to the scat ot w’ar in 
the Peninsula it alludes, was John Miller, Esq., llicn practising at the 
Scotch bar, hut now an einment King’s counsel of Lincoln’s Inn 

"I should not h.ave been so long your debtor, my dear Miss B.aillic, 
for jour kind and valued letter, had not the filse knave, at whose magic 
touch the Tona pebbles were to assume a shape m some degree appiopiiate 
to the ix.rson to whom they arc destined, delnjed finishing liis task. I 
hope you mil sot some value upon this little iruinpory brooch, because 
it IS a harp, and a Scotch harp, and set w ith Iona stones This last cirt 
cumstance la more valuable, if ancient tales be true, than can bo ascertained 
from the reports of dull modern lapidaries These green stones, blessed 
of St Columha,ha^o a virtue, Nuth old Marlin, to gratify each of them a 
single wish of the w carer I bello^ o that w Inch is most ficqucntly formed 
bj’ those wlio gather them upon the shores of the Kiint, is Tor a lair w^nd 
to transport them from his uoinains Now, after this, -i ou must suppose 
everything respecting this said harp sacred and hallow ed The very in- 
scription IS, you wn.ll please to observe, in the ancient Celtic language and 
character, and has a veiy talismanic look I hope that upon j ou it w ill 
have the effect of a coniuratioii, for the words limil a'n Tend signify 
StnU (he Sinnqj and thus having, like the pedlars wdio deal in like 
matters of value, exhausted all my eloquence m setting forth the evcol- 
lent outward qualities and mysterious virtues of my little keepsake, I 
have only to add, in homely pfirase, God give j'ou joy to wear it * * 

“ Meanwhile, the Lady of the Lake is likely to come to preferment in 
an unexpected manner, for two persons of no less emmence than Messrs 
Marlin and Reynolds, play carpenters in ordinary to Covent Gaixlen, are 
employed in scrubbing, careening, and cutting her down into one of those 
new-fashioned sloops called a melodrama, to he launched at the theatre, 
and my fnend, Mr H. Siddons, emulous of such a noble design, is at 
work on the same job here It puts me in mind of the observation with 
which our parish smith accompanied his answer to an inquiry whom he 
had heard preach on Sunday ‘Mr Such-a-onc — oh ' sii, he made ncai 
vsorU — ^thinkmg, doubtless, of tuming off a horseshoe handsomely I 
thinx my worthy artuums will make neat w’ork too, before they have 
done with my unlucky matenids, hut, os Dumudarte says in the cavern 
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of Montesmos, ‘Patience, cousin, and sliuille tlie cords ’ Jeffrey laisthe 
author of the cntique in the Edinburgh, — ^he sent it to me in the sheet, 
with an apology for some things in thot of Marmion, which he said con- 
tamed needless asperities , and, indeed, whatever I may thmk of the 
3 u^tice of sopifi part of his criticism, I think his general tone is much 
softened in my behalf ' 

“ You say nothmg about the drama on Fear, for which you have chosen 
so admirable a subject, and which, I think, will be in your own most' 
powerful manner I hope you wiU have an eye to its bemg actually 
represented Perhaps of all passions it is the most universally interesting, 
for alfliough most part of an audience may have been in love once in 
their lives, and many engaged m the pursuits of ambition, .and some, 
perhaps, have fostered deadly hate , yet there will always be many in 
each case who cannot judge of the operations of these motives from per- 
sonal experience whereas, I mil bet my life there is not a soul of them 
but has lelt the impulse of fear, were it but, as the old tale goes, at snuffing 
a candle mth his fingers. I believe I should hnye been able to com- 
municate some personal anecdotes on the subject, had I been enabled to 
accomplish a plan I have had much at heart this summer, namely, to 
take a peep at Lord Wellington and his merry men m Portugal , but I 
found the idea gave Mrs Scott more distress than I am entitled to do 
for the mere gratification of my own curiosity Not that there would 
have been any gieat danger, — for 1 could easily, as a non-combatan^have 
kept out of the way of the “gnnning honour” of my namesake, Sir 
Walter Blount, and I thmk I should have been overpaid for a little 
hardship and nsk by the novelty of the scene 1 could have got very 
good recommendations to Lord Welbngton , and I daresay I should 
nave picked up some curious materials for battle scenery A friend of 
nune made the veiy expedition, and arriving at Oporto when our army 
was in retreat from the frontier, he was told of the difficulty and danger 
he might encounter in crossmg the country to the southward, so os to 
jOm them on the march , nevertheless he travelled on through a country 
totally deserted, unless when he met bands of fugitive peasantry flying 
they scarce knew whither, or the yet wilder groups of the Ordmanza, 
or levy en masse, who, fired mth revenge, or desire of plunder, had armed 
themselves to harass the French detached parties At len^h in a low 
glen he heard, with feelmgs that may be easily conceived, the distant 
sound of a Highland bagpipe playing ‘The Garb of Old Gaul,’ and fell 
into the quarters of a Scotw regiment^ where he was most courteously, 
received by his countrymen, who assured ‘his Honour he was just come 
in time to see the pattlc ’ Accordingly, being a young man of spint, 
and a volunteer shaipshooter, he got a me, joined the light corps, and 
next day witnessed the Battle ot Busaco, of which he describes the car- 
n.ige os being terrible The narrative was very simply told, and conveyed, 
better than any I Itavc seen, the impressions which such scenes are hkely 
to make when they have the effect (I .had almost said the charm) of 
novelty I don’t know why it is I never found a soldier could give me 
an idea of a battle I, beheve their mind is too much imon the iaettme 
to regard the picturesque, just as the lawyers care very nttle for on elo- 
quent speech at the bar, if it docs not show good doctnne The techiucal 
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phiases of the mihlaiy art, too, are unfavourable to convey a descuption 
of the conconutant terror and desolation that attends an engagement. 
But enough of this bald disjointed chat, from ever yours, “W S’* 

There appeared in the London Courier of September 15, 1810, an 
article signed S T C , charging Scott with bemg a plagiarist, more 
especially from the woiks of the poet for whose initials this signature 
had no doubt been meant to pass On reading this silly libel, hlr 
Soutliey felt satisfied that Samuel Taylor Colendge could have no con- 
cern in its manufacture, but as Scott was not so well acquainted with 
Colendge as himself, he lost no time m procuring his friend’s indignant 
disavowtd, and forwarding it to Aahestiel. Scott acloiou ledges tlus deli- 
cate attention as follows — 


To Robert StnUhey Esq 

** Asliosliel, Tlrarsday 

“ Mt dear Southey, — 

“Your letter, this morning received, released me from the very painful 
feeling, that a man of Mr Oolendge’s high talents, which I had always 
been among tlie first to appreciate as they deserve, had thought me 
worthy of the sort of public attack which appeared in the Courier of the 
15th The initials are so remarkable, and the tuck so very impudent, 
that I was likely to be fairly duped by it, for which I have to request 
Mr. Colendge’s forgiveness I believe attacks of any sort sit as hght 
upon me as they can on any one If I have had my share of them, it is 
one pomt, at least, m which I resemble greater poets , but I should not 
like to have them come from the hand of contemporary ^mus A man, 
though he docs not ‘wear his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at,’ 
would not ivdlingly be stooped upon by a falcon. I am truly obhged 
to your friendship tor so speedily relievmg me from so painful a feeling 
The hoax was probably designed to set two followers of literature by the 
ears, and I daresay inll be followed up by something equally impudent 
As for the mutations, I have not theleast hesitation m saymg to you, 
that I was unconscious at the time of appropriating the goods of others, 
although I have not the least doubt that several of the passages must have 
been runmng in my head. Had I meant to steal, i would have been 
more cautious to disfigure the stolen goods. In one or two instances the 
resemblance seems general, and casual, and in one, I think, it was im- 
possible I could practise plagiarism, as Ethwald, one of the poems quoted, 
was published after the Lay of the Last Minstrel. A witty rogue, Uie 
other day, who sent me a letter subscribed Detector, proved me guilty of 
stealing a passage from one of Vida’s Latm poems, which I had never 
seen or heard of, yet there was so strong a general resemblance as fairly 
to authorize Detector’s suspicion 

“I renounced my Gieta excursion in consequence of having made 
instead a tour to the Highlands, particularly to the Isles I wished for 
Wordsworth and you a hundred times The scenery is quite different 
from that on the mainland, dork, savage, and homd, but occasionally 
magnificent in the highest degree StaUa, in particular, merits well its 
far-famed reputation ; it is a cathedral arch, scooped by the hand of 
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nature^ equal in duuensiona and in re^anty to tlic most magnificent > 
aisle of a gothic cathedral The sea rmls np to the extremity m most 
tremendous majesty, and mth a voice like ten thousand giants shoutmg 
at once. 1 visited IcolmkiU also, where there are some cunous monu- 
ments, mouldenng among the poorest and most naked uTetcIics that I 
everbehdd Affectiona^y yours, “"W Scott” , 

The “lines of Vida” which “Detector” had enclosed to Scott as the 
obvious onguud of the address to “'Woman” m hlarmion, closing with 

s 

“When pain and an^sh wring the hrow, 

A ministenng angel thou ' ” _ ■ ’ 

end as follows, — and it must he owned that, if Vida had really wnttcn' 
them, a more extraordinary example of casual coincidence could never 
have been pointed out — 

“ Cam dolor atone snpercilio grans unminet angor, 

Fungens ongehco sola ministeno ' ” 

Detector's reference is “Vida ai Eranen, El II v 21 ,” but it is almost 
needless to add there are no such lines, and no piece bearmg such a title, 
in Vida’s works Detector was no doubt some young college wag, for bis 
letter has a Cambridge post-mark 

In the course of this autumn appeared the Poetical Works of Him 
S eward, in three volumes 12mo, with a Prefatory Memoir of her Life 
by Scott. This edition had been enjoined by her last will , but his part 
in it was an ungrateful one, and the book vris among the most unfortu- 
nate that James Ballantyne printed, and his brotlier pubbshed, m de- 
ference to the personal feelings of their partner He had been, as "was 
natural, pleased and flattered by the attentions of the Lichfield poetess 
m the days of his early aspirations after bterary distinction , but her 
■verses, which he had ivith his usual readiness praised to herself beyond 
their worth, appeared when collected a formidable monument of medio- 
crity Her Correspondence, publidied at the same time by Constable, 
W'as considered by him with still greater aversion He requested the 
bookseller to allow hun to look over the MS , and draw his pen through 

C ages in 'which her allusions to letters of his own might compromise 
ns a cntic on his poetical contemporanes To this request Constable 
handsomely acceded, although it was evident that he thus depnved the 
collection of its best wance of popularity I see, on comparmg ner letters 
os they originally reached Scott, with &e prmted copies, that he had also 
struck out many of her most extravagant rhapsodies about himself and 
his works. 

And now I come to a very cunous letter of James Ballanlyne’sj the 
date of which seems to fix pretty accurately the time when Scott first 
resumed the long-foiMtten MS of his Waverley Ai m the latroduction 
of 1829 he mentions navmg received discouragement as to the openmg " 
part of the novel irom two fnends, and as Btulantyne on this occasion 
wntes as if he had ne"! er before seen any portion of it, I conclude that ’ 
the fragment of 1805 had in that j ear been submitted to Erskmc alone. 
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“ Dea.b Sir,— 

“ Wliat you have sent of Waverley has amused me much , and certainly 
if I had read it as part of a new novel, the remainder of wluch was open 
to niy perusal, I should have proceeded with avidity So much for its 
general effect , hut you have sent me too htHe to enable me to form a 
decided opinion Were I to say that I was equally struck with Wavcrley 
as I was with the much smaller portion of the Lady, which you first 
presented to us as a ^ecimen, the truth would not he in me , hut the 
cases are different. It is impossible that a small ^art of a fine novel can 
equally impress one ivith the decided conviction of splendour and success 
os a small part of a fine poem I wiU state one or two things that strike 
me Considenn" that ‘ sn-ty years smee’ only leads us hack to the year 
1760, a period when our fathers were alive and meny, it seems to me 
that the nir of antiquity diffused over the character is rather too great to 
harmonize inth the time The period is modem , Johnson was writmg 
and Gamck was acting — and in fact scarcely anythmg appears to have 
' altered more important than the cut of a coat 

“ The account of the studies of Waverley seems unnecessarily mmnte 
- There are few novel readers to whom it would be interestmg I can see 
af once the connection between the studies of Don Qmvote, or of the 
Female Quixote, and the events of their hves , but I have not yet been 
able to trace betivixt Waverley’s character and lus studies such clear and 
decided connection The account, in short, seemed to me too particular ; 
quite unhke your usual mode m your poetry, and less happy. It may 
be, howevei, that the further progress of the character ivill defeat this 
criticism The character itself I tlunk excellent and interesting, and I 
was equally astonished and delighted to find m the last-wntten diapter, 
that you can paint to the eye m prose as well as in verse 
“ Perhaps your own reflections are rather too often mixed with the 
narrative— but I state this ivith much diffidence I do not mean to object 
to a tram of reflections orismg from some strikmg event, but I don’t like 
their BO frequent recurrence The language is spirited, but perhaps 
rather careless The hiunour is admirable Should you go on 1 My 
opinion IS, clearly-r-certainly I have no doubt of success, though it is 
impossible to guess how much ...... Ever respectfully, ' 

“J.B” , 


The part of the lettqp which I have omitted, relers to the. state of 
Eallantyne’s busmess at the tune when it was written He had, that 
same week, completed the eleventh edition of the Lay , and the fifth of 
the Lady of the Lake had not passed through his pmss before new orders 
Irom London called for the begmning of a sixth, i presume the prmter’s 
exultation on this tnumphant success had a great mare in Ipn/Rng liTm 
to consider with doubt and suspicion the propriety of his friend’s mter- 
ruptmg just then his career os the great caterer for readers of poeby. 
However this and other matters may have stood, the novel appears to 
have been forthwith laid aside agam. 

Some sentences refer to less fortunate circumstances m their joint affairs 
The pubbshing firm was as yet httle more thanla twelvemontli old, and 
already James began to apprehend that some of their mightiest under- 
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takings 'would wholly disappoint Scott’s prognostications. lie spealcs 
with particular alarm of the edition of Beaumont and Pletchei^s plays, 
of which Weber* had now dismissed several volumes from his incom* 
petent and presumptuous hand How Scott should everhave coimtcnonccd 
the project of an edition of an English hook of this dass, by a mere 
drudging German, appears to me quite inexplicable He placed at Weber’s 
disposal his oivn annotated copy, uliich had been offered some years be- 
fore for the use of Gifford , but Weber’s text is thoroughly disgraceful, 
and so ore all the notes, except those u Inch he oued to his patron’s own 
pen James BoUantjme augurs, and well might he do so, not less darkly, 
as to the Aston speculation — ^that is, the bulky collection entitled Tixal 
Poetry “ Over this,” he says, “ the (Edmburgli) Review of the Sadler 
has tliroivn a heaii'y doud — the fact is, it seems to me to have ruined it. 
Here is the same editor and the same printer, and your name withdrawn 
I hope you agree -with John and me, that this Aston business ought to 
be got rid of at almost any sacnfice We could not now., oven ask a 
London bookseller to take a share, and a net outlay of near £2,500 upon 
a worse than doubtful speculation is siurely ‘ most tolerable and not to be 
endured ’" 

Another unpromismg adventure of this season was the publication of 
the History of the Oiddees (that is, of the dergy of the primitive Scoto-Celtic 
Cliiirdi), by Scott’s u orthy old fnend. Dr John Jamieson, the author of 
flie celebrated Dictionary This wori^ treating of an obscure subject, on 
which very different opimons were and are entertained by Episcopalians 
on the one hand, and the adherents of Presbyterianism on the other, was 
also pnnted and pubhshed by the Ballantynes, in consequence of the 
interest which Scott felt, not for the ■writer’s hypothesis, but for the 
wnter personally , and the result was another hea'vy loss to himself and 
his ^tneis But a far more senous busmess was the establishment of 
the Edinburgh Annual Register, which, as we have seen, was suggested 
by Scott m the very daivn of his boolbellmg projects The two first 
volumes were issued about this time, and expectation had been highly 
excited by the announcement that the ^storical department was m the 
hands of Southey, while Scott and many other emment persons were to 
contribute regularly to its miscellaneous literature and science. Mr. 
Southey u as fortunate m beginning his narrative ■with tlie ^at em of the 
Spamsn Revolt against Napoleon, and it exhibited his usual research, re- 
flection, elegance, and spirit Several of the luiscdlanies also were admir- 
able Mr Southey inserted in the second volume for 1808, published 
in 1810, some of the most admired of his ramor poems , and Scott did 
the like He moreover drew up for that volume an Ihsay of considerable 
exlonl on those changes m the'Scottish System of Judicature, which had 
occupied the attention of the Commission under which he served ns 
secretary , and the sagacity of this piece appears, on the whole, as honour- 
able to him, as the clear febcity ol its language Nevertheless, the pub- 
lic w ere alarmed by the prospect of two volumes annually it was, in 
shoit, a new periodical piiblication on a large scale all such adventures 
are hnzanlous in the C'itreme , and none of them ever can succeed, unless 


* Scott’s nnunncDsis 
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thcae "be a skilfiil bookseller and a zealous editor, who give a very lai^e 
^are of their industry and intelligence, day after day, to the conduct of 
all its arrangements Such a bookseller John Ballant^o was not , such 
an editor, \nth Scott?s multifanous engagements, he could not be for an 
Annual Eegister ; and who, indeed, could ivish that this had been other- 
wise ? Tlie volumes succeeded each other at irregular intervals , there 
was soon felt the want of one cver-active presiding spirit; and though 
the work was continued duimg a long senes of years, it never was tho 
source of anything but anuety and disappointment to its onginal 
projectors. 

Hia olRce as a Clerk of Session had never yet brought him anything 
but labour, and that he consequently coniplnmed from time to tame of 
the inroad tins labour made on hours wdiicli might otherwise have been 
more profitably bestow ed, I suspect his antipathy to the new Law' sj stem, 
as a system, had no small share in producing the state of mind indicated in 
a remarkable letter addressed in the later part of this year to his biotlier 
Thomas Tlie other source of uneasiness to which it alludes has heen 
already touched upon, and w’e shall have but loo much of it hcrcattcr 
He says to liis brother (Ashcslicl, 1st November, 1810), “ I have no ob- 
jection to tell jou m confidence, that, w'ere Dnudns to go out Govemor- 
Gencial to India, and were ho willing to take me witli him m a good 
' situation, I would not hesitate to pitch tlie Court ot Session and the 
booksellers to the devil, and try my fortune in another chmntc ” He 
adds, “but tlus is strictly cnirt nmis ” — nor indeed was I aware, until I 
found this letter, that he had ever entertained such a design as that 
which it comraimicatcs Mr Dundos (now Lord Melville), being deeply 
couTcisant in our Eastern affairs, and highly acceptable to the Court of 
Directors in the office of President of the Board of Control, which he 
had long fiUed, was qpoken of, at various tames in the course of his public 
life, as likely to be appointed Qovemor-Geneial of India He had, no 
doubt, hinted to Scott that in case he should ever assume that high 
station, 'It would he very agreeable for him to be accompanied by his 
early friend , and there could be httlc question of his capacity to have 
filled with distmction the part cither of an Indian secretary or of an 
Indian judge< 

But though it IS easy to account for his expressmg m so marked a 
manner at this particular period his wnllingness to relinquish literature 
as tlie main occupstion of liis tune, it is impossible to consider the w'hole 
course of lus correspondence and conversataou without agreeing lu the 
conclusion of Mr Morntt, that ho was all along smeere in the opimon 
, that literature ought never to he ranked on the same senile of importance 
w’lth the conduct of business in any of the great departments of public 
life This opinion he ahvaj's expressed, and 1 have no doubt that at any 
penod preceding his acquisition of a landed property, he would haio 
acted on it, e\en to the extent of leaving Scotland, had a suitable oppor- 
tunity been afforded him to give that evidence of his sincerity This is 
so remarkable a feature in lus character, that the reader will foigii c mo 
should I recur to it in the sequel. 

At the same time I have no notaou that at this or any other penod he 
contemplated abandomng literature Such a thought would hardly entez 
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tlie head of the man, not yet forty 3 ears of age, whose career had been 
one of unbroken success, and whose Hurd great u ork had just been re- 
ceived ■witii a degree of favour, both ontical and popular, ^together 
imprecedented in the annals of his Country His hope, no doubt, was 
that an honourable official station in the East might afford lum bolh a 
world of new matenals for poeby, and what would in his cose be abun- 
dance of leisure for tummg them to account, accordmg toilie dchbeiate 
dictates of his own judgment What he desired to escape from was not 
the exertion of his gemus, uhich must ever have been to him the source 
of his most exquisite enjoyment, but the daily round of prosaic andiper- 
plexing tolls in uhich his connection with the Ballonlynes had involved 
him He was able to combine the regular discharge of such functions 
ivith the evcrcisc of the high powers of imagination m a manner of 
which history affords no other example , j'et many, no doubt, were the 
weary hours when he repented him of the rash engagements which had 
imposed such a burden of mere taskwork on his energies But his ex- 
ternal position before the lapse of another year underwent a change 
which for ever fixed his dcstmy to the soil of his best affections and 
happiest inspirations , 

ffne letters of Scott to all hia friends have sufficiently shown the un- 
flagging interest mtli w Inch, among all liis personal labours and anxieties, 
lie watdied the progress of the great contest in the Peninsula. , It was so 
earnest that he never on any journey, not even in his very frequent pas- 
sages between Edinburgh ancl Ashestiel, omitted to take with him tho^ 
largest and best map he had been able to procure of the seat. of war,' 
upon tins he was perpetually poring, tracmg the marches and coimter- 
marches of the French and English, by means of black and white pins j 
and not seldom did hirs Scott complain of this constant occupation of 
his attention and her carriage In the bcgmning of 1811 , a coininittco 
was formed in London to collect subscnptions for the relief of the Portu- 
guese, who had seen their lands wostecl, their vines tom up, and their 
houses burnt, in the course of Massena’s lost unfortunate campaign, and 
Scott, on reading the adiertisement, immediately addressed Air mut- 
more. Hie chairman, begging that Hie committee would allow hmi to 
contobute to their fund the profits, to whatever they might amomit, of 
a poem which he proposed to wnte upon a subject connected wulli the 
localities of the patriotic struggle His oiler w'as of course accepted , and 
the Vision of Don Eoderick was begun os soon ns the sprmg vacation 
enabled liim to retire to Ashestiel 

The poem was piibhshed, in 4 to, in July, and the immediate proceeds 
w ere forwarded to the board in London His fnend the Earl of Dalkeith 
seems to have been a member of the committee, and he wmtes thus to 
Scott on the occasion — 

Those with ample fortunes and thicker heads may easily give 100 
gumcas to a subsciiption, but the man is really to be envied who con , 
draw that sum from his oivn brains, and apply the produce so beneficially 
and to so exalted a purpose ” I presume, howei er, that when his lord- 
ship thus mentions 100 giuneas, he alludes merely to the first instalment 
of Scott’s contribution 

In the origmal preface to this poem Scott alludes to two events which 
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“cnscTlv )ntcrT»T>ic«l Hs t'aV"— iKe ^\Kci>4%cJlcxt\\s oC It}'* 
friena tlie Cord'Piw&cnt of tfitj^nrt of !w Uti^ 

. patwn, nonTV Diuidn*, % x-'co'.int Molvilb-^iwl ^ 

Sfonl 8<l<ljl5oaal ovivlcucc of tf»o filjock hi'= fcilitig? 1’ vt “'ll; . 

D.eVfiott of r>oa Ito'Wiclc l(a4 fiiit«na:of novdty, Wtti as lolut* 
nilycctnau llie imnivcr of tl»<! coinj>o3il?«n, which ovUC’l inwfR mteo*^ 
tfoii, anrl gi\e rl'^e to mm pliarp controxcrxy. Tht> main ti.t 
iiuiecd from the mo't pictt»rr?»i«<j rcsmn of ol'i romance; oHujI ' art's 
niwU thrQtts;houl the athiclopf ftclingi thrcullv irvlua v win 

winch the Wug ersttes IpJ nil nlon^ regmlctl ih^* jotorn rtneo (Fr i^iihnn 
17 J behalf of the nolttin*! of the l‘tmn’'uii ; rttrl tht fiknco which, wrsle 
celclrrating our ot!iert:cn.cnl-> on ihnt ecane of m turn, h.tfl lici ii 
■ttitli respocl toScoU’ own gallant cinintrimnn, Bsf ,l<>hu M»*oix, ivsi'S 
con&wlered or wnresoiitcl h\ them n'* an ixluoii evampleof jentnitiof«t* 
iv'iikvd 1)V the niflwpnce of partv Kof w c rc thm vcanlhu >v*Tfotj«s who 
affedsid todi^coicr that the chnnnof Stnlfs poctiy had loagroat extent 
evaporated utnlet the feicni test towluch ht Ind exposed adopting, 
in place of those coinpamlivcly light ami ca**! imriiitire^ in w hu h he 7» »1 
Intncrlo dealt, the most chlwintt one that our lucrat'U’c ev.h'liit' Tho 

E lnctlon, notmlhslanding the co.n]>lexitj of the t^i^en^oinn slnWA, 
l)«cn very rapidly exccnlcd, mid it shows, arcordingly, mmv imcii 
of negligence. ISut the natnoUu niMiarntion of it fonml an cchti m the 
rart majonly of BrilUli hcart> , nnnj of the ^tlna onclea thcni'ilii^i 
ac/Oiowlidgul that the difilciduts of tho mciir Imd been on tht wlnde 
sitcccssfullj overcome, and even the hanlft criticts were com]><»Ucd to 
cxpntfs iinfpnhfitd admiration of lariouK detached pictures and 
which, an truth, ni no one now disputes, neither he nor nnj other imet 
ever txccllcfl The whole setting or fnmowork— wlmtoicr relate'*, in 
short, to the last of the Gotha luin^lf— wa«, 1 think, even then un im- 
mously prtuiouiict:il ndmirablc,andnopart) fi cling could blind any man 
to the heroic «]»lendour of such stju/jis ns tlio>c in which the llircfl 
equally gallant elements of a British armv are contiastcd. I incline to 
beheve that the choice of the measure had been m no ainall degree the 
result of flioHo hints which Scott had received oil the subject of Ins 
faioiinto octosvllabics, more esjiecialU from Kill? and Canning ; and, na 
W'c shall VC presently, he about tins time made inore lluiii one similar 
experiment, in all likeliliootl from the sanio niotUe 
Of the letters wluel) reached him in lonscquemc of tho appcnrance of 
the ' 'siott, he hw pre-^erved soxetal, which hid no doubt IntcresUid and 
gmtiuca luui at the tune One of these wft’, fioin Ladv M’clUngton, to 
whom he had never hod the honour of being presented, but who coiihl 
^11® saisb TCOiam silent on tho receipt of such a tribute to the fame 
of the firet and Iwst of men ” Ever aflcrwardb she continued to corre* 
spend avilh l^nm, and indeed among the very last kUem which tho 
Uuthcssofll clUnglon appears to liavc written w.as a moat affecting one, 
him farewell and thmiTcing him for tho eolace hts works had 
aiforded her aurmg her fafeil illness. Another was iii these terms 
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To Waller Scott, Esq 

“Hinckley, July 26, 1611 

“My dbab Sm,— 

“ I am very glad that you have essayed a new metro — ^new, I mean, for 
you to use. That which you have chosen is perhaps ,at once the most 
artificial and the most magnificent that our language affords , and your 
success in it ought to encourage you to beheve, that for you, at least, the 
majestic march of Drj'den (to my ear the perfection of harmony) is not, 
as you seem to pronounce it, irrecoverable Am I -wrong in imamnmg 
that Spenser does not use the phtsquam-Alexandnne — ^the verse which is 
as much longer than an Alexandrine ns an Alexandnne is longer than 
an ordinary heroic measure ? I have no books where I am, to w^ch to 
refer You use tins — and in the first stanza 
“ Your poem has been met on my part by an exchange somewhat like 
that of Diomcd’s armour against Glaucus’s — brass for gola— a heavy speech 
upon bullion If you have never thought upon the subject — ns to my 
great contentment I never had a tivelvemonth ago — let me counsel you 
to keep dear of it, and forthwith put my speech mto the fire, unread It 
has no one ment but that of smcenty I formed my opimon most 
reluctantly , hanng formed it, I could not but maintam it , havmg 
maintained it in Parhament, I ivished to record it mteUigibly But it is 
one which, so far from chensiung and wishing to make proselytes to, I 
would) much rather renounce, if I could find a person to convmce me 
that it IS erroneous This is at least an unusual state of mmd in con* 


troversy It is such os I do not generally profess on all subjects — such 
as you will giie me credit for not being able to maintain, for instance, 
when either the exploits which you celebrate m your last poem, or your 
manner of celebratmg them, are disputed or disparaged Believe me, 
with groat regard and esteem, very sincerely yours, 

“dEOEGB CaHKING” 


But, of all letters addressed to the author of the Vision pf Don Bode* 
rick, I am very sure no one was so welcome ns that which reached him, 
some months after his poem had ceased to be new in En^and, from a 
dear fnend of his earhest days, who, after various chances and clianges 
of life, was then serving m Lora W^mgton’s army, as a cimtam in the 
58th regiment I am sure that Sir Adam Feiguson’s good-nature -will 
pardon my inserting here some extracts from a communication which his 
aflectionatc sidioolfmlow veiy often referred to in after years -with the 
highest appearance of mterest and pleasure 


To Walter Seolf, jCsg 

“Lisbon, Slst August, 1811 

“My deab "VVALTEn, — 

“After such a length of silence between us, and, I grant on my part, 
so imwarrantablc, I think I sec jour face of surprise on recognizing this 
MS , and heai you exclaim — T^at strange wmd has blown a letter from 
Linton ? I must saj, that although both you and my good friend Mrs S 
_ must long ago have set me down as a most indiffoi-ent, not to say un 
grateful sort of gentleman, far othennse has been the case, as in the 
course of my waudenngs through this country 1 Imve often beguiled a 
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long marcli, or ■watchful mght’s duty, by thinking on the merry fireside 
in North Castle Street However, the irregular rowng life we lead 
always interfered ■with my resolves of correspondence 
" « But now, qmttmg self, I need mot tell you how, greatly I was de- 
lighted at the success of the Lady of the Lake. I daresay you are by 
this time well tired of such greetmgs — so I shall only say, that last ronng 
I was so fortimate as to get a reading of it, when m the lines of Torres 
Vcdras, and thought I had noinconsiacrable right to enter into and judge 
of its beauties, having made one of the party on your first ■visit to the 
Trossachs ; and you iviU allow, that a bttle ■vanity on my part on this 
account (everytlung considered) was natural enough While the book 
was in my possession, I had nightly invitations to evening parlies ' to 
read and illustrate passages of it , and I must say that (though not con- 
scious of mudi merit in the way of recitation) my attempts to do justice 
to the grand openmg of the stag-hunt were always followed ivith bursts 
of ajmlause — tor this canto was the favourite among the rough sons of 
the lighting Third Division At that time supplies of vcmous kmds, 
especiwy anythmg m the way of delicacies, were very scanty , and, in 
gratitude, I am bound to dech^, that to the good offices of the Lady, I 
owed many a mce slice of ham and rummer of hot punch, which, I 
assure you, n ere amongst the most welcome favours that one officer could 
bestow on another during the long rainy nights of last January and 
Febniaiy By desire of my messmates of the Black-cuffs, I some time 
ago sent a commission to London for a cow of the music of the Boat- 
Song, ‘ Hail to the Oliief,’ as performed at Covent Garden, but have not 
yet got it If you can assist m this, I need not say that on every per- 
formance a floiving bumper ivill go roimd to the Bard We have lately 
been fortunate m getting a good master to our band, nho is cunous in 
old Scotch and Irish airs, and has harmomzed Johnny Gope, &c , &c 

“Lisbon, 6th October 

“I had ■written all the foregomg botheration, intending to send it by 
a wounded fiiend gomg home to Scotland, when, to my no small joy, 
your parcel, enclosing Don Bodenck, reached me How kmd I take it 
your remembenng old Lmton in tins way A day or two after I received 
yours I was sent into the Alentcjo, where I remained a month, and only 
returned a few days am, much dchghtcd ■with the tap You wish to 
know how I like the Vision , but as you can’t look for any learned cri- 
tique from me, I shall only say that 1 fully entered mto the spirit and 
beauty of it, and that I relished much the inld and fanciful openmg of 
the introductory part Yet what particularly delighted me were the 
stanzas announcmg the approach of the British fleets and armies to this 
country, and the three delightful ones descriptive of the different troops, 
English, Scotch, and Irish , and I can assure you the Pats are, to a man, 
enchanted with the picture drawn of their countrymen, and the mention 
ot the OTeat man himself Your swearmg, in the true character of a 
minstrel, ‘ shiver my harp and burst its cveiy cord,’ amused me not a 
little From being well acquainted ■with a great many of the situations 
described, they had ,of course the more interest, and ‘ Gnm Busaco’s iron 
ridge’ most happily pamts the appearance of that memorable field You 
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miwt know thab we, have got -with ns some bnglit geniuses, natives of tbe 
Aear country, and who go by the name of ‘ the poets ’ Of course a present 
of this kind is not thrown an ay upon indifferent subjects, but it is read 
and Treated with all the enthusiasm your warmest wish could desire 
ShouldT it be my fate to survive, I am resolved to fay my hand on a snug 
little farm either up or down the Tweed, somewhere in your neighbour- 
hood, and on this dream many a delightful castle do I build ' 

"1 am most happy to hear that tne Club goes on in the old smooth 
style I am afraid, however, that now * * * has become a pidge, the 
dehghts of Scrogum and The Tailor will be lost, till revived perh^s by 
the old croupier in the shape of a battered half-pay officer. Yours 
affectionately, “Auam Ferguson.” > 

More than one of the gallant captam’s chdteavx en Espagne were, as we 
shall see, realized m the sequel I must not omit a circumstance which 
had reached Scott from another source, and which he always took special 
pnde m relating, namely, that in the course of the day when the Lady 
of the Lake fu^ reached Sir Adam Ferguson, he was posted with his 
company on a point of ground eMosed to the enemy’s artillery; some- 
where, no'douDt,'on the lines of Torres Vedras The men were ordered 
to lie prostrate on the ground , while they kept that attitude, the captain, 
kneeling at their head, read aloud the description of the battle in Canto 
VI , and the listening soldiers only interrupted him by a joyous huzza 
whenever the French shot struck the bank dose above them 

I have alluded to some other new experiments in versification about 
this time as probably ongmating in the many hmts of Ellis, Canning, 
and probably of Ersfcme, that, if he ^mhed to do himself full justice m 
poetical narration, he ought to attempt at least the rhyme of Diyden’s 
Fables Having essayed the most diffi nnlt of all English measures in 
Bon Bodenck, he this year tned also the heroic couplet, and produced 
that imitation of Crabbe, The Poacher on seemg wmeh, Orabbe, as lus 
son’s biography teUs us, exclaimed, “This man, whoever he is, can do all 
that I can, and something more ” This piece, together with some verses, 
afterwards worked up into the Bridal of Tnermam, and another fragment 
in imitation of Moore’s Lyncs, when first forwarded to Ballantyne, were 
accompanied with a httle note, in uhich he says “ Understand I have* 
no idea of parody, but senoiis mutation, if I can accomplish it The 
subject for my Crabbe is a character m lus line ulucli he has never 
touclied I think of Wordsworth, too, and perhaps a ghost stoiy after 
Lcivis I should be ambitious of Irymg Campbell, but his pecuhanly 
consists so much in tlic matter, and so little in the manner, tliat (to lus 
praise be it spoken), I rather Ihmk I caimot touch him ” The three 
imitations whicli he did execute appeared in the Edinburgh Eegister for 
1809, published in the autumn of 1811 They were there mtroduced by 
a letter entitled The Inferno of Alfasidora, in wluch he shadows out the 
chief reviewers of the day, especially lus foends Jeff^ and Gifford, mth . 
admirable breadth and yet lightness of pleasantrj' - Hi kept lus secret as 
to this Inferno, and all its appendages, even from Miss BaiOic — ^to whom , 
he saja, on tlieir appearance, that — the imitation of Crabbe had struck 
him os good, that of Moore as bad, and that of himself as beginnmg 
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well, but fftllm t; off gnevously to the close.” He seems to have been 
equally mystenous as to an imitation of the qnamt love verses of the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth centuiy, which had found its way shortly before 
into the newspapers, under the name of The Resolve , but I find lum 
achnowlcdging its parentaM to his brother Thomas, whose sagacity had 
at once guessed at the truth “ As to the Resolve,” he says, “it is mine, 
and it is not — or, to be less emgmatical, it is an old fragment, uhicli I 
coopered up into its present state with the purpose of quizzing certain 
judges of poetry, who had been extremely delisted, and decided that 
no living poet could iVTite in the same exquisite taste ” These critics 
ucie lus Inends of the Friday dub IVlien included in the Register, 
' however, the Resolve had his name affixed to it In that case his con- 
cealment had already answered its purpose. It is curious to trace the 
beginnings of the systematic mystification which he afterwords put in 
practice with regaiidjto the most important senes of his works. 

The quarto emtiogu of Don Rodcnck having rapidly gone off, instead 
of repimting the poem as usual m a separate octavo, he inserted it entire 
in the current volume of the Register, a sufficient proof how much that 
undertaking was already felt to require extraordinary exertion on the 
part of its propnetors. Among other mmor tasks of the same year he 
produced an emtion of Wilsons Secret History of the Court of King 
James I , in two vols 8vo, to which he supplied a copious preface and a 
nch body of notes He also contnbutea two or three articles to the 
Quarterly Review 

Throughout 1811 Scott’s senous labours contmued to be bestowed on 
the advancing edition of Swift , but this and aR other literary tadcs 
were irequenuy mterrupted in consequence of an important step which 
he took early in the year ; namely, the purchase of the first portion of 
what became in the sequel an extensive landed property in Roxburgh- 
shire He had now the near prospect of commg into the beneficial use 
of the' office he had so long filled without emolument in the Court of 
Session For, connected with the other reforms in the Scotch ludicature, 
was a plan for allowing the retirement of functionaries who had served 
to an advanced period of life, upon pensions should this meet the ap- 
probation of Parliament, tliere was httle doubt that Mr Qeorge Home 
would avail himself of the opportunity to resign the place of which he 
had now for five years executed none of the duties , and the second Lord 
Melville, who had now succeeded his father as the virtual hlmistcr for 
Scotland, had so much at heart a measure m itself obviously just and 
prudent, that little doubt could be entertained of the residt of his efforts 
in its behalf. Tlie Clerks of Session, it had been already settled, were 
henceforth to be paid not by fees, but by fixed salaries , the amount of 
each salary, it was soon after arranged, should be jSl,300 per nnnnm , 
and conteruplating a speedy accession of professional income so consider- 
able as tlus, and at the same time a vigorous prosecution of his hteiary 
career, Scott fixed his eyes on a smaU farm within a few miles of Ashes- 
tiel, which it was understood would presently be in the market, and 
resolved to place himself by its acquisition m the utuation to which he 
had probably from his earhest days looked forward as the highest object 
of ambition, that of a Tweedside Iiaird — Sit niln sedes lUtnam senectm / 

13 ' 
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And the placoitself, tliongh not to the general ohserveraverynttmctne 
one, had long heen'one of peculiar interest for him 1 have often heard 
him t^, that when travelling in lus boyhood with his father, from Sel- 
kirk to Melrose, the old man suddenly desired the carriage to ludt<at the 
foot of an eminence, and said, “We must get out here, Walter, aM see a 
thmg qiute m your line ” His father then conducted him to a rude stone 
on the edm of an acchvity about half a mile above the_Twced at Abbots- 
ford, which marks the spot — 

“Where gallant Cessford’s life-blood dear 
Becked on dark Elliott’s border spear." 

This was the conclusion of the battle of Melrose, fought m 1526, be- 
tween the Eails of Angus and Home, and the two chiefs of the race of 
Herr, on the one side, and Buccleuch and his clan on the other, in sight 
of the young King James V, the possession of whose person was the 
object of the contest This battle is often mentioned m the Border 
Mmstredsy, and the reader will find a long note on it, under the hnes 
which 1 have just quoted from the Lay of the Last Minstrel In the names 
of various localities between Melrose and Abbotsford, such as Shrktsh- 
field, GIiarge-Laio, and so forth, the mcidents of the fight have found a 
lasting record, and the spot where the retainer of Bucdcuch terminated 
the pursuit of the victors by the mortal wound of Kerr of Cessford 
(ancestor to the Dukes of Eoxbui^he)hns aluays been colled Ttim-again 
In his own future domam the young minstrel had before liim the scene 
of the last great clan-battlc of the Bordei's 
On the 12th of May, 1811, he writes to James Ballantyne, apologizing 
for some delay about proof-sheets “ My attention,” he adds, “ lias been 
a little dissipated by considering a plan for my own future comfort, 
winch I hasten to mention to you My lease of Ashestid is out — 1 now 
sit a tenant at imU under a heavy rent, and at aU the inconvenience of 
one when in the house of another I have tlierefore resolved toiiurdiase 
a piece of ground sufficient for a cottage and a few fields There arc two 
pieces, either of which would suit me, but both would make a vciy de- 
sirable property indeed They stretch along the Tweed near hall-way 
between Melrose and Sdkiik, on the opposite side from Lord Somerville, 
and could be had for between ;fi7,000 and ^58,000 — or cither separate 
for about half the sum I have senous thoughts of one or both, and 
must have recourse to my pen to malcc the matter easy The worst is 
the difiiculty which John might find in advancmg so large a sum ns the 
copyright of a new poem , supposmg it to be made payable witliin a year 
at farthest from the w ork gomg to press, — which would be essentuu to 
my purpose Yet the Lady of the Lake came soon home I have a 
letter tins morning givmg me good hope of my Treasiuy business being „ 
carried through , if this takes place, 1 will buy both the little farms, 
which will give me a mile of tlie beautiful turn of Thvxed, above Gala- 
foot , if not, I will confine myself to one As my income in the event 
simposed will be veiy considerable, it will afford a CTnV iTi|T fund to clear 
off what debt I may incur in makmg this purchase It is proper John 
and you should be as soon as possilue apprised of these my mtentions, 
which I beheve you wiU think reasonable m my situation and at my 
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age, wliile I yet hope to sit under tlie shade of a tree of ray own planting 
I shall not, I think, want any, pecuniary assistance he}rand what I have 
noticed, W of course my powers of rendenng it will be considerably 
limited for a time I hope this Eegister will give a start to its predecessors , 
I assure you 1 shall spare no pains John must lend his earnest attention 
to clear his hands of the quire stock, and to takmg m as little as he can 
unless in the way of exchange , in short, reefing our sails, which are at 
present too much spread for our ballast ” 

He alludes in the same letter to a change m the firm of Messrs Con- 
stable, which John Ballant 3 rne had just announced to hmi , and, al- 
though some of lus prognostications on this business were not exactly 
fulfi&d, I must quote his expressions for the light they throw on his 
opinion of Constable’s temper and character “ No association,” he says, 
“ of the kmd Mr C proposes will stand two years with him for its head. 
His temper is too haughty to bear with the complamts, and to answer all 
the minute inqumes, which partners of that sort will think themselves 
entitled to moke, and expect to have answered. Their first onset, how- 
ever, will be temUc, and John must be prepared to he by .... 
The new poem would help the messes ” The new partners to which he 
refers were Mr. Eobert Cathcort, Wnter to the Signet, a man of high worth 
and integrity, who contmued to be connected with Constable’s Dusmess 
until his death in November, 1812, and Mr Bobert Cadell, who after- 
wards mamed Mr Constable’s eldest daughter * 

Of the two adjoinmg farms, both of wluch he had at this tune thought 
of purchasing, he shortly afterwards made up his mmd that one would 
be sufficient to begin with ; and he selected that nearest to Ashesticl, and 
comprising the scene of Cessford’s slaughter The person from whom he 
bought it was an old friend of his own, whose stcrlmg worth he vene- 
rated, 'and uhoso humorous conversation rendered him an universal 
favourite amon” the gentry of the Forest — the late Rev Dr Robert Dou- 
glas, minister of Qalashiels — ^thc same man to whom Mrs. Cockbum de- 
scribed the juvenile prodigy of George’s Square, in November, 1777. 
Dr Douglas had never resided on the property, and his cffforts to em- 
bellish it had been hmited to one stnpe of firs, so long and so narrow 
that Scott hkened it to a black hair-comb It ran from the precincts of 
the homestead towards Tum-again, and has bequeathed the name of tJie 
Doctor’s Beddtng-lcame to the mass of nobler trees amidst whidi its diirk 
straight line can now hardly be traced The farm consisted of a nch 
meadow or hangh along the banks of the river, and about a hundred 
acres of undulated ground bchmd, all m a neglected state, undrained, 
wretchedly enclosed, mUch of it covered ivith iiothmg better than the 
native heath The farmhouse itself was smaU and poor, with a common 
hitl-yard on -one flank, and a starmg bam of the Doctor’s erection on the 
other, while in front appeared a filthy pond covered with ducks and 
duckweed,from which the whole tenement had denved the unharmomous 
, designation of GUaiy Hole But the Tweed was everythmg to lum — a 
beautiful nver flowmg broad and bright over a bed ot milk;white peb- 

* This union was dissolved by the death of tho lady within a year of thoTnar- 
nago Mr Cadell, not long after the catastrophe of 1826, became solo publisher of 
Scott’s later works. 
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blcs, unless here and there "where it darkened into a deep pool, overhung 
ns yet only by the birches and alders which had survived the statelier 
growth of the pnniitive forest , and the first hour that he took posses- 
sion he claimed for his farm the name of the adjoining ford, situated just 
above the influx of the (dossical tributaiy Gala ^ mmht be guessed 
fram the name of Ablotrford, 'thcsa lands had all belonged of old to the 
great Abbey of Melrose, and indeed the Duke of Bnccicuch, as the ter- 
iitonnl representative of that rehgious brotherhood, still rclams some 
seignonal lights over them and almost all the surrounding district 
Another feature of no small interest in Scott’s eyes was an ancient 
Homan road leadmg from the Eildon ILUs to this ford, the remains of 
w hich, how ei cr, are now mostly sheltered from view amidst his nnmerous 
Xilantations The most graceful and picturesque of aU the monastic luins 
in Scotland, the Abbey of Melrose iteelf, is visible from many points in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the house , and last, not least, on the 
nsmg ground full in view across the m cr, the traveller may still observe 
the (micf traces of that ancient British bamer, the Oatrail, of which the 
reader has seen mention in one of Scott’s early letters to Ellis, when 
. investigating the antiqmbes of Beged and Strathdyde 

Such was the temtory on which Scott’s prophetic eye already beheld 
nch pastures, embosomed among flourishing groves, where his children’s 
children diould thank the founder But me state of his feehngs, when 
ho first called these Adds his own will be best illustrated by a few ex- 
tracts from his letters To his brotheivin-law, Mr Corpenter, he thus 
ivrites, from Ashestiel, on the 5th of August — 

“As my lease of tins place is out, I have bought, for about ;£4,000, a 
property in the neighbourhood, extending along the banks of the river 
Tweed lor about half a mile It is very bleak at present, having little to 
recommend it but the vicimly of the nver , but as the ground is well 
adapted by nature to grow wood, and is considembly various in form and 
appeamnee, I have no doubt tliat by judicious plantations it may be 
rendered a very pleasant spot , and it is at present my great amusement 
to plan the various lines wmeh may be necessary for that purpose The 
faiin comprehends about a hundred acres, of which I shall keep fifty lu 
pasture and tillage, and plant all the rest, which will be a very valuable 
little possession in a few years, ns wood bears a high pnee among ns I 
intend building a small cottage here for my summer abode, bemg obhged 
by law, as well as induced by inclination, to make tins country ray 
residence for some months eveiy year Tins is the greatest incident 
which has lately taken place in our domestic concerns, and I assure jou 
w e ore not a little proud of being greeted os laird and lady of Abbotsford 
■\Ve will give a grand gala when we take possession of it, and as we are 
veiy dannuih m this comer, all the Scotts in the country, fium the Duke 
to the peasant, shall dance on the green to the bagpipes, and dnnk 
whiskey punch Now as this happy festival is to be d^eierred for more 
than a tivdvemonth, durmg whicli our cottage is to be built, &c , &c , 
what is there to hinder brother and sister Carpenter from gi\mg us their 
company upon so gratifying an occasion? Pray do not stay broiling 
yourselt in India lor a moment longer than you have secured comfort 
and competence Don’t look forward to peace, it will never come either 
in 3 our day or mine ” 
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The same week he says to Joanna Baillic — 

“ My dieams about my cottage go on , of about a bundled acres I have 
mauluily resolved to plant from sixty to seventy, as to my scale of 
d^\ eUing, A\ hy, y ou shall see my plan when I ha^'e adjusted it My present 
intention is to haAc only two spare bed-rooms, with drcesmg-iooms, each 
of which will on a pinch have a couch bed , but I cannot iohiir|uish my 
lluidor principle of accommodating all the cousins and wdio 

A\ill rather sleep on chairs, and on the lloor, and in the luiy-loU, than be 
absent when folks arc gathered together, and truly Ijuwd to think 
Asliesticl w as \ eiy much like the tent of Panbanou, in tiie Amin.ui Nights; 
that suited alike all numbers of company equally , ten people lill it at 
any tune, and I icinoinbei its lodging tlmty-two without any compkuut 
As for the qo-about folks, they generally pay their score one w ay or other , 
for you who me always in the way of seeing, and commanding, and 
selecting yonr society, are’ too fastidious to nndersland how a dearth of 
news may make anybody welcome that can tell one the current icport of 
the d ly . 

I.**!! 

“ I never heard of a stinngei that utterly bathed all eSbrts to engage 
hmi m conversation, excepting one whom an acquaintance of nunc met 
m a stage coach My' friend,* who jnmied himself on his talents for 
com ersation, assailed this tortoise on all hands, but in vain, and at length 
descended to expostulation ‘ I hai c Uilked to y on, my friend, on all the 
ordinary subjects— literature, farming, merchandise — gaming, ^ic laws, 
horse-races — suits at law — politics, and swindling, and blaspheiuj', and 
philosophy— is there any one subject that you w’lll favour me by opemug 
npon?*^ The inglit wnthed his countenance into a gnu * Sir/ said he, 

‘ can you say anything clever about bend leathei ^ * There, I own, I should, 
have been as much nonplussed as my acqiiamtance , but upon any less 
abstruse subject, I thmk, in general, somctlimg may be made of a stranger, 
worthy of lus clean sheets, and beef-steak, and glass of port. Ton, indeed, 
my dear fnend, may sulfer a little for me, as I should forj'ou, w'heu such 
a fortuitous acquaintance talks of the mterconrse arising from our meeting 
as anything bej’ond the effect of chance and civility , but these braggings 
break no bones, and are alw'ays a compliment to the person of whom the 
discourse is held, though the narrator means it to lumself , for no one 
c.m suppose the affectation of intimacy can be assumed unless from an 
idea that it exalts the person who brags of it My little folks arc well, 
and I am performing the pamful duly of hearing my little boy Ins Latin 
lesson every morning , pamful, because my knowledge of tbe language is 
more f&niilidT Ifli&ii l^cctiiisc lilfilcAVfiltci! ImSiidiscoiiSwiilo 

} awm at intervals which is quite uicsistiblc, and has nearly cost me a - 
dislocation of my jaws " 

In ansivenng the letter which annoimccd the acquisition of Abbotsford, 
Joanna Bailhe says very prettily — ^“Yourself, and Mis Scott, and tiie 
children, will feel sorry at leaving Ashestiel, which will long have a con- 
sequence, and be tlie object of kind feelings with many, from havmg 
been the place of your residence If I sliomd ever bo liappy enough to 

• This fiicnd •vvos Mr 17111111111 CIcark. 
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be at Abbotsford, you must take me to sec ^bostiel too I have a land 
of tenderness for it, as one has for a man’s first wife, when you hear ho 
has married a second ” Tlie same natural sentiment is expressed m a 
manner characteristically different, in a letter from theEttnck Shepherd, 
of about the same date — "Are you not sony at leaving 'oitW Ashesltel 
for gude aid a’, after havmg been at so much trouble and expense m 
making it a complete tlung ? Upon my word I •was, on seemg it in the 
papers ” 

That Scott had many a pang in quittmg a spot which had been the 
scene of so many innocent and noble pleasures, no one can doubt, but 
the desire of having n permanent abidiug-place of his own, in his anccs- 
tial district, had long been grow mg upon his mmd, and, moreover, he 
had laboured in adommg Ashestiel, not only to gratify his oivn taste as 
a landscape gardener, but because he had for years been looking forward 
to the day when Colonel (now General) Bussell would return from India 
to claim possession of his romantic mhcntancc And he was oveipaid 
for aU his exertions, when the gallant soldier sat down at length among - 
the trees which an affectionate kinsman had pruned and planted m his 
absence He retained, houever, to the end ofhis life, a certam "tender- 
ness of feeling” towards Ashestiel, which could not perhaps be better 
sliadou cd than in J oanna Baillie’s similitude It was not his first countiy 
residence — ^nor could its immediate landscape be said to equal the Vale 
of the Esk, cither in actual picturesqueness, or (before Mormion) m dig- 
nity of association But it was wliuc occupjung Ashestiel that he first 

a ’cd liabitutdly the free presence of ivilu and sohtary nature, and I 
here quote part of a letter, in which he alludes to his favounte wil- 
dernesses between Tweed and Yarrow, m language, to my mmd, strongly 
indicative of the regrets and misgivings ivitb which he must have taken 
lus farewell wandenngs over them m the summer and autumn of 1811 
Miss BaiUie had then in the press a new volume of tragedies, but had 
told her friend that the pubhcation, for booksellers’ reasons, would not 
take place until winter He answers (August 24th) — " Were it possible 
for me to hasten the treat I expect by such a composition with you, I 
would promise to read the volume at the silence of noonday, upon the 
top of hlinchmuir, or Windlestrawlaw The hour is allowed^ by those 
slolful m demonology, to be as full of ivitching os midnight itseu , and 
I assure you, I hai c felt really oppressed inth a sort of fearful loneliness, 
when lookmg around the naked and towenng ndges of desolate barren- 
ness, which IS all the c} e takes in from the top of such a mountain — ^the 
patches of cultivation bemg all hidden m the little glens and valleys — 
or only appearing to mqkc one sensible how feeble and inefficient the 
efforts of art liaie been to contend with tlio genius of the sod It is m 
such a scene that the unknown author of a fine but unequal poem, called 
Albania, places the remarkable superstition whicli consists m hcarmg 
the noise of a chase, 1 X 1111 the baymg of the hounds, the throttling sobs 
of the deer, the halloos of a numerous band of huntsmen, and the ‘hoofs 
thick beating on the hollow hill ’ I ha\ e often repeated his verses with 
some sensations of awe in such a place, and I am sure yours w'ould effect 
tliui puipose ns completely ” 

Miss Baillie sent him, as soon it was pniitcd, the book to which this 
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commiin’cation refers ; she told him. it was to he her last publication, 
and tliat she Tvas getting her kniitmg-hcedles in order — meanmg to begin 
her new course of mdtistry with a purse, by way of return for his Iona 
broodi The poetess mentioned,-at the same time, that she had met the 
evening before with a Scotch lady, vrho boasted that “she had once been 
Walter Scott’s bedfellow ” “Don’t start,” adds Joanna, “it is tlurty years 
smee the irregulanty took place, and she describes her old bedfellow as 
the droUest-lookmg, entertaining htile urclun that ever was seen. I told 
her that you are a great strong man, six feet high, but die does not beheve 
me ” In pomt of fact, the assigned date was a lady’s one , for the irre- 
gdanty in question occurred on board the Leith smack which conveyed 
Walter Scott to London on his way to Bath, when he was only mur 
years of age, A.D 1776 

.... Miss Bailhe’s welcome volume contamed, among othcis, her tragedy 
on the Passion of Fear, and Scott gives much of himself m the letter 
acknowledgmg this present. 

To Mtss Joanna Batttte 

“ My deah Fnnaro,— 

“ It IS too little to say I am enchanted with the said third 

volume, c^ecially with the two fiipt plays, which m every pomt not 
only sustain, but even exalt your reputation ns a dramatist The whole 
character of Orra is exquisitely supported as ivell as imanncd, and the 
language distmguishcd oy a nch vanety of fancy, which I know no in- 
stance of exceptmg in Shakespeare After I had rend Orra twice to myself, 
Tony read it over to us a third time, aloud, and I have seldom seen a 
little circle so much affected as during the whole fifth act I tlimk it 
would act charmmdy, omitting, perhaps, the baymg of the hounds, which 
could not be happuy imitated, and returning only the blast of the horn 
and the halloo of the himtsmcn at a distance. Only I doubt if we have 
now an actress that could carry through the mad scene m the fifth act, 
ivhich IS certainly one of the most subhme that ever were -written Yet 
I have a great quarrel with this beautiful drama, for you must know you 
have utterly destroyed a song of mine, precisely in the turn of your out- 
law’s ditty, and sung by persons in somewhat the same situation I took 
out my unfortunate manusenpt to look at it, but alas > it was the en- 
counter of the iron and the earthen pitchers m the fable I was dearly 
sunk, and the potsherds not worth gathermg up. But only conceive 
that the chorus should have nm thus verbatim — 

“ *17is mirk midnight -with perfect men, 

With ua 'tis dawn of day’ — 

“And again— 

“ ’Then hoot and saddle, comrades boon, 

Nor wait the down of day '* 

* These lines were accordmgly struck ont of the outlaw’s song in Eokchy The 
lexses of Orta, to which Scott alludes, aro no douht the following — 

“Tho wild-fire dances on the fen. 

The rod star sheds its ray, ^ i 

Up rouse yo, then, my mony men, 

, It IS our openmg day,” Ac 

Flaye m the Passions, vol ui p d4 
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“To return, I really thinlc Fear the most dramatic passion you have 
hitherto touched, because capable of bemg dmurn to the most extreme 
paroxysm on the stage In Orra yon have all gradations, from a timidity 
excited by a strong and imtable imagmation, to the extremity ivhioh 
altogether unhinges the understanding The most dreadM fngnt 1 ever 
had in my life (being neither constitutionally timid nor in the way of 
being exposed to rem danger) was in returning from Hampstead the day 
V hi w I roent so pleasantly with you Althon^i the evening was nearly 
closed, I wobshly chose to take the short cut uiroiigh’the fields, and in 
that enclosure where the path leads close by a thick and high hedge — 
nith several gaps in it, however — did I meet one of your very thorough- 
paced London ruffians, at least judging from the sq^uolid and jail-bird 
appearance and bladcf^ard expression of countenance Like the man 
that met the devil, I had nothing to say to him, if he had nothing to 
say to me, but I could not help lo&mg hack to watch the movements of 
such a suspicious figure, and, to my great uneasiness, saw him creep 
throng the hedge on my left hand 1 instantly went to the first gap 
to watch his motmns, and saw him stoopmg, as I thought, either to lift 
a bundle or to speak to some person who seemed lying in the ditch Im- 
mediately after ne came cowering back up the opposite side of the hedge, 
as retun^g towards me under cover of it I saw no weapons he had, 
except a stick, but os I moved on to gam the stile which nos to let me 
into die free ndd — ^with the idea of a wretch spnn^g upon me from the 
cover at every step I took— I assure you I would not wish the worst 
enemy I ever had to undergo such a feehng as I had for about hve 
nunutes my fancy made him of that" description, which usually com- 
bines murder with plunder, and though I was well armed wuth a stout 
stick and a very formidable kmfe, which when opened becomes a sort of 
skme-dhu or dagger, I confess my sensations, though those of a man much 
resolved not to die hke a sheep, were vildy short of heroism , so much 
~ so, that when I jumped over the stale, a sliver of the wood run a third ol 
itn inch between my nail and flesh without my feehng the pam, or bemg 
sensible such a thing had happened However, I saw my man no more, 
and it IS astonishing how my spints rose when I got mto the open field , 
and when I reached the top of the little mount, and all the bells m 
London (for aught I know) began to jmgle at once, I thought I had never 
hemd anythmg so dchghtful m my life — so rapid are the alterations of 
our feehngs. Tins foohsh story — ^for perhaps I hod no rational ground 
for the homble feehng which possessed my mmd for a httlc while — 
came irresistibly to my pen when wntmg to jou on the subject of 
terror. ******* 

" Pray make my remembrance to the lady who so kmdly remembers 
our early intimacy. I do perfectly remember being an exceedmgly 
spoiled, chattering monkey, whom mdiflercnt health and the cores of a 
kind grandmamma and aunt had made, I suspect, extremely abommablc 
to-oieiybody who had not a great deal of empathy and good-nature, 
w luch I daresay was the case of my mwndam bedfellow, since we recollects 
mo so favourably ParewdJ, and bohevo me faithfully and rewectfuUj , 
j our sincere fnend, , “ WaIjX&b Scott." 
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Miss Bailhe, in her iio\t letter, mentioned the name of the “old hed- 
felloTv,” and that immediately rcrrcshed Scott’s recollection “ I do,” he 
replies, “remember Miss TFhght perfectly ■well Oh, how I should like 
to talk over with her ourvoyage in the good ship the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
Captam Beatson, master j much of which, from the novelty doubtless of 
the scene, is strongly unpressed on my memory A long voyage it was — 
of twelve dajs, it 1 mistake not, inth the vanety of a day or liio in 
Yarmouth Hoads 1 bdieve the passengers had a good deal of fun with 
me , for I remember being persuaded to shoot one of them with an air- 
gun, who, to my great terror, lay obstmatdy dead on the deck, and would 
not reiTve liU I fell a-erymg, which proved the remedy specific upon 
the occasion ” , 

The mention of Mr Terry, in the letter about Orra, reminds me to 
observe that Scott’s intimacy vnth that gentleman began to moke very 
lupid progress from the date of the first purchase of Abbotsford He i^ent 
several weeks of that autiunn at Ashesticl, ndmg over daily to the new 
hum, and ossislmg lus fnend ivith advice, winch his acfiuirements cs an 
architect and draughtsman rendered exceedingly valuable, as to the future 
arrangements about both house and grounds Early in 1812 Terry pro- 
ceeded to London, and made, on the 20th May, a very successful dehU on 
the boards of the Ha 3 'market as Lord Ogleby. He contmued, how ever, 
to visit Scotland almost cveiy season, and no ally had more to do either 
with the plans ultimately adopted ns to Scott’s new structure, or with the 
collection of hternry and antiquaiian cunosities which now constitute its 
museum Erom tins tune the senes of letters between them is an ample 
one ' The mtelligent zeal with wluch the actor laboured to promote the 
gratification of the poet’s tastes and fancies on the one side , on the other, 
Scett’s warm anxiety for Teny’s professional success, the sagacity and 
hopefulness -with which he counsels and cheers him throughout, and the 
good-natured confidence -with which he details his o'\vn projects, both the 
greatest and the smallest, oil this seems to me to make up a very interestmg 
meture. To none of his later correspondents, -with the one exception of 
Mr Momtt, does Scott -wnte -with a more perfect cosy-hcartedness than 
to Terry , and the quamt dramatic turns and allusions -a'llh wluch these 
letters abound iviU remmd all who knew him of the mstmctive courtesy 
with -wluch he uniformly adopted in conversation a strain the most likely 
to fall m inth the habits of any companion It has been mentioned that 
his acquamtance with Terry sprung from Terry’s famiharity -with tbe 
Ballantynes , os it ripened, he had, m fact, learned to consider the in- 
gemous comedian as another brother of that race , and Terrj', tran^lanted 
to the south, was used and trusted by him, and contmued to sei've and 
communicate with him, ■very much os if one of themselves had found it 
convenient to estabhsh his head-quarters m London 

On the 28th of August, 1811,'J‘ohn Leyden died. On the 25th he, 
- haling accompamed the Governor-General, Lord Minto, on the expedi- 
tion agamst Java, dashed mto the surf, that he might be the first Bnton 
in the arinnment who should set foot on the island “ Y^en,” says Scott, 
m his Sketch of Leyden’s Life, “the well-concerted movements of the 
invadcis had given mem possession of the town of Bata-via, he di^^layed 
the same lU-omencd precipitation in his haste to examine a hbraiy, ox 
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rather warehouse of books, m which many Indian MSS of value wore 
said to he deposited The apartment had not been regularly ventilated, 
and either from this circumstance, or already affected by the fatal sickness 
peculioT to Batana, Leyden, when he left the place, had a fit of shivering, 
and declared the atmosphere was enough to give any mortal a fever The 
presage was too just he took to his bed and died in three days, on the 
eve of the battle which gave Java to the British empire — 

“ ' Grata qnies patnos, sed et omnis terra sepnlchram ’ ” 

Of the ;£4,000 which Scott paid for the on^ol farm of Abbotsford, he 
borrowed one-half from his eldest brother. Major Jolm Scott; the other 
moiety was raised by the Ballantynes, and advanced on the security of 
the os yet univrittcn though long-meditated poem of BokeW He im- 
mediately, I believe by Terras counsel, requested Mr. Stark of Edinburgh, 
an aichitect of whose talents he ahvaj’s qioke w'armly, to give him adesign 
loi an ornamental cottage in the style of the old Enghsh vicorage-house. 
But before this could be done, Mr Stark died , and Scott’s letters will 
show how, in the sequel, his building plans, checked for a season by this 
occurrence, gradually expanded imtil, twelve years afterwords, the site 
w'as occupied not by a cottage but a castle 

His first notions are sketmed os follows, in a letter addressed to Mr 
Momtt very shortly after the purchase — ^“We stay at Ashestiel this 
season, but migrate the next to our new settlements I have fixed only 
two pomts lespccting my intended cottage one is, that it shall be Z7i my 
garden, or rathei koil-yai-d , the othei.that the little drawing-iuom shall 
open into a little conservatoiy, in which conservatory there shall bo a 
fountain Tliese ai-e articles of taste which I have long smte deterinmcd 
upon, but I hope before a stone of my Paradise is begun we shall meet 
and collogue upon it.” . 

Thiec months later (December 20th, 1811) he opens the design of his 
poem in another letter to the Lord of Bokeby 

“ And now I have a grand project to tell you of BTothmg less than 
a fourth romance m verse , the theme, durmg the Enghsh civil wars of 
Charles I , and the scene, your own domam of Bokeby. 1 want to build 
my cottage a httle better than my limited finances 17111 permit out of 
my ordmary mcome , and although it is very true than an author should 
not hazard his reputation, yet, as Bob Acres says, I really thmk Bepu- 
tation should take some core of the gentleman m return How, 1 have 
all your sceneiy deeply impnnted m my memory, and, moreover, be it 
knowm to you, I mtend to refresh its traces this ensumg summer, and to 
go as far os the borders of Lancashire, and the caves of Yorkshire, and 
so perhaps on to Derbyshire 1 have sketched a stoiy which pleases me, 
and I am only anxious to keep my theme quiet, for its bemg piddled 
upon by some of your ready-to~ca(c^ literati, as JoJm Bunyon calls them, 
Avould be a senous misfortune to me I am not without hope of seducing 
you to be my guide a little way on my tour Is there not some book 
(sense or nonsense, I care not) on the beauties of Teesdale — ^I mean a 
descriptive work ? If you can point it out or lend itme,j on will dome 
a great favour, and no less if yoif can tell me any traditions of the period, 
Bj which party was Bamora Castle occupied ? It strikes me that it 
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should be held for the Parhament Pray help me an this — ^by truth, or 
fiction, or tradition — I cate not which, u it be picturesque What the 
deuce is the name of that ■wild glen where we had such a clamber on 
horseback up, a stone staircase ? — Cat’s Cradle, or Cat’s Castle, I think it 
ivas. I wish also to have the true edition of the traditionary tragedy of 
your old house at Mortham, and the ghost thereunto appertaining, and 
you will do me yeoman’s service in compiling the rehes of so valuable a 
legend. Item — ^Do you know anything of a stnkmg ancient castle be- 
longing, I think, to the Duke of Leeds, called Conmgsbuigh ? Grose 
‘ notices it, but m a vciy flimsy manner I once flew post it on the mail- 
coach, when its round toner and flying buttresses bad a most romantic 
eficct m the morning dawn. 

“ The Quai'tcrly is beyond my praise, and as much beyond it as I was 
beyond that of my poor old nume who died the other day Sir John 
Smclair has gotten the golden fleece at last Dogberry womd not desire 
a richer reward for havmg been ivntten doivn an ass ^6,000 a yearl 
Good faith, the whole reviews in Bntam should rail at me, with my free 
consent, better cheap by at least a cypher There is no chance, with all 
my engagements, to be at London tms spring My little boy Walter is 
ill with tlie measles, and I expect the rest to catch the disorder, which 
appears, thank God, veiy mild Mrs Scott joins m kindest compliments 
to Mrs Morntt, many merry Clmstmoses to yon, and behove me truly 
yours, “Walter Scott” 

In Januaiy, 1812, Scott entered upon the enjoyment of lus pioiier 
salary as a Clerk of Session, which, with his shcrifldom, gave him from 
this time till very near the close of his life a professional mcome of 
;£1,600 a year On the 11th of the same month he lost his kind friend 
and first patron, Henry, thud Duke of Bncolcuch, and fifth of Queens- 

S , Both these events are mentioned m the followmg letter to J oanna 
e, -who, among other things, had told Scott that the matenols for 
his purse were now on her table, and expressed her anxiety to know who 
was the author of some beautiful hues on the recent death of their fnend, 
James Grahame, the poet of the Sabbath These verses had, it appears, 
found their way anonymously into the newspapers 

To Miss Joanna BaxUte, Hampsieod 

“Jannaiy 17th, 1812 

’‘Mt dear Friend, — 

“The promise of the purse has flattered my imagination so very agreeably 
that I cannot help sendmg you on ancient silver mouthpiece, to which, 
if It pleases your taste, you may adapt your mtended labours * tbis, besides, 
18 a genteel way of tjing yon down to your promise , and to bnbe you 
still further, I assure you it shall not be put to the puipose of holding 
hank notes or vulgar bulhra, but reserved as t^lace of deposit for some 
of my pretty little medals and nicknatoms. When I do make another 

E oetical effort, I shall cerlamly expect the sum you mention from the 
ooksellers, for they have had too good bargains of me hitherto, and I 
fear I shall want a great deal of money to make my cottage exactly what 
I should like it Meanwhile, between ourselves, my income has been 
lery much mereased smee I wrote to yon, in a different way My pre- 
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deccssor in the office of Clerk of Session retired to make room for me, 
on the amiable condition of retaining all’the emoluments dunng liis life, 
winch, from my insh to retire from the bar and secure a certain though 
distant income, I was induced to consent to , and considenng his advanced 
age and uncertain health, the bargain was really not n bad 6ne But 
alas ' like Smdbad’s Old Man of the Sea, my coadjutor’s strength increased 
piodimously after he had fairly settled himself on my diouWers, so that 
aftei five years’ ^tuitous labour I began to tire of my buMen, Bortn-, 
nalely, Mr Bankcs’ late Superannuation Act provides a rateable pension 
foi ollice-holders obliged to retire after long and faithful services , luid iny 
old fiiend very handsomely consented lobe transferi-ed fiom my gMled 
shoulders to the broad back of the public, although he is likely to sustain 
a considerable diminution of income by the exchange, to ivhich helms 
declared himself willing to submit os n penalty for having lived longer 
than he or I expected To me it will make a diiFercnco of ^1,300 a year, 
no tnfle to us who have no wish to increase our expense in a single 
jparticular, and, ^^ho could suppoi-t it on our former income without in- 
convenience, This 1 tell you in confidence, because 1 know you ivill be 
very 11611 pleased until any good fortune which comes in my way. 
Everybody who cares a farthing for poetry is dchghted with your volume, 
and ivell they may You will neither be shocked nor surprised at heanng 
that Mr Jeffrey has announced himself of a contrary opinion So, at 
least, I understand, for our i ery ideas of what is poetry difler so widely 
that we raiely talk upon these subjects There is something in his mode 
of reasonmg that leads me greatlj to doubt whether, notwithstanding the 
■vivacity of his imagmation, he really has any feeling of poetical gemus 
or whether he hasTvom it all oft by peipetually diorpening his wit on 
the gruidstone of criticism 

“lam very glad that you met my dear friend, Geoige Ellis, — a won- 
derful man, who, through the life of a statesman and pimticiau, conv^ers- 
ing with pnnees, wits, fine ladies, and fine gentlemen, and acquainted 
with all the intrigues and tracassencs of the cabinets and rueUesot foreign 
Courts, has yet retamed all u arm and kindly feelmgs which render a man 
amiable in society, and the daihng of his fnends 

"The author of €lie elegy upon poor Grahame is John AVilson,ayoung 
man of very considerable poetical powers He is now engaged m a poem 
called the Isle of Palms, something m,the stjle of Southey He is on 
ecccntnc genius, and has fixed fiimself upon the banks of Wrademierc, 
but occasionally resides in Edinburgh, where he now is Perhaps you 
havTs seen huA , his father was a wealtliy Paisley manufacturer, his 
mother a sister of Bobert Sym He seems an excellent^ warm-hearted, 
and enthusiastic yoimg man , something too much, perhaps, of the latter 
qnalitj', places him among the hst of onginals 

“ Our streets m Edinburgh are become asjnsecure as your houses in 
Wapping Only think of a formal associatibn among nearly fifty ap- 
prentices, aged from twelve to twenty, to scour the streets and knock 
dovvn and rob all whom they found in their way This they executed 
oh the last night of the year vnth such spirit that two men hav'e died, 
and several others are dangerously ill, from the wanton treatment they 
received The watchword of these young heroes when they met with 
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lesistonce was Mux Aiiw, a word of dire import, and wliich, as they wro 
-aU ormed with bludgeons loaded with lead, and were very savage, tlmy 
<{ertaiijly used in the sense of Eatchffe Highway. The worst of oR this 
IS not so much the immediate evil, which a severe example* will pro- 
bably check for the present, as that the formation and existence of such 
an association, holding r^ular meetings and keepmg regular minutes, 
argues a woeful negligence m tlie masters of these boys, the tradesmen 
and citizens of Edinburgh, of that wholesome domestic discipline which 
they ought; m 3ustice to God and to man, to exercise over the youth en- 
trusted to their charge , a negligence which cannot fail to be productive 
of every sort of vice, cnme, and folly, among boys of that age 
“Yesterday I had the melancholy task of attendmg the funeral of the 

f ood old Duke of Buccleuch It was, by his own direction, very private , 
ut scarce a diy eye among the assistants — a rare tribute to aperson whose 
high rank and laige possessions removed Imn so far out of the social sphere 
of pnvate fiuendship But the Duke’s mmd was moulded upon the kind- 
liest and most single-hearted model, and arrested the affections of all who 
hod any connection witii him He is truly a great loss to Scotland, and 
will be long missed and lamented, though the successor to his rank is heir 
also to Ins generous spirit and affections. Hewasmykindfnend Ever 
yours, “W Scott.” 

The next of his letters to Joanna BaiUie is curious, as giving his first 
impressiona on readmg Childe Harold. 

“Have you seen the Pilgnmoge of CJhilde Harold, by Lord Byron? 
It 18 , 1 think, a very clever poem, but gives no good symptom of the 
'wntci’sheari or morals , his hero, notwithstanding the afiected antiqiuty 
of the style in some portSj is a modem man of fashion and fortune, worn 
out and satiated with the pursuits of dissipation, and although there is a 
caution against it m the preface, you cannot for your soul avoid concluding 
that the author, as he gives an accoimt of his own travels, is also doing 
so in lus own character Now really this is too bad , vice ought to be a 
little more modest, and it must require impudence at least equal to the 
noble lord’s other powers, to claim sympathy gravely for the ennui 
onsiug from his bemg tired of his wassaders and his paramours 'There 
18 a monstrous deal of conceit in it too, for it is informmg the inferior 
p.*irt of the world that their httle old-iashioned- scruples of limitation 
arc noteworthy of his regard, vflulc lus fortune and possessions arc such 
as have put all sorts of gratifications too mutdi in lus pou er to afford liim 
any pleasure. Yet with all this conceit and assurance there is much 
poetical mcnt in the book, and I wish you would read it ” 

I^rd Byron was, I need not say, the prune object of mterest this season 
in the fashionable w orld of London j nor did the Pxmce Begent owe the 
subsequent hostihbcs of the noble poet to any neglect on lus part of the 
hnlhimt gemus which had just been folly revealed in the CSulde Harold. 
Mr, Murray, the publisher of the Bomauul, on heanng, on the 29 th of 

of age, wets executed on the scene 
he ^d, 1812 Their yonth and 
wer certainly was a severe example 


• Three of these lads, all under eighteen years 
of one of tlio murders here alluded to, Apnl I 
j>ciiitoBCo 6xciied tile deepest compassioiie but iw 
Tuoro necessary 
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June, Lord Byron’s account of his introduction to his Boyal ilighnesi, 
conceived that, by communicating it to Scott, he might afford the ojmor* 
tunity of such a personal eimlanation between his tivo poetical fnends, as 
should obliterate on both sides whatever pamful feelings had survived the 
offensive allusions to Marmion m the English Bards and Scotdi Beviewers; 
~ and this good-natured step had the desired consequences Mr Moore says 
that the correspondence “begun in some inquiries which Mr. Scott 
addressed to Lord Byron on the subject of his interview ivith Koyalty 
but he would not have used that expression, had he seen the foUoiving 
letter — 

“Mt Loud, — 

“I am uncertain if I ought to profit by the apology which is afforded 
me, by a very obhging communication from our acquamtance, John 
Murray of Fleet Street, to give your lordship the present trouble But 
my instrusion concerns a laige debt of gratitude due to your lordship, 
and a much less important one of explanation, which I think I owe to 
myself, as I dislike standing low in the opimon of any person whose 
talents rank so highly in my own, as your lordship’s most deservedly 
do 

“ The first count, os our technical language expresses it, relates to the 
high pleasure I have received from the Pilmimagc of Childe Harold, 
and from its precursors , the former, ivith aiu its classical associations, 
some of Avhich are lost on so poor a scholar os I am, possesses the additional 
charm of vivid and animated descnption, mingled with ongmol sentiment ; 
— ^but besides this debt, which 1 owe your lordship in common with the 
rest of the readmg public, I have to acknowledge my particular thanks 
for your having distinguished by praise, in the work which your lord- 
ship rather dedicated in general to satire, some of my oum literary attempts. 
And this leads me to put your lordship rmht in the circumstances 
respecting the sale of Marmion, uhich had reacmed yon m a distorted and 
misrepresented form, and which, perhaps, I have some reason to complam, 
were given to the pubhc without more particular inquiry The poem, 
my lord, was not written upon contract for a sum of money — tiiough it 
IS too true that it was sold and pubhshed m a very unfinished state, wluch 
I have smee regretted, to enable me to extricate myself from some 
engagements which fell suddenly upon me, by the unexpected misfortunes 
of a very near relation So that, to quote statute and precedent, I really 
come under the case cited by Juvenal, though not quite in the eiftremify 
of the classic author — 

^ "Esunt, intactam Fandi msl vendit Agaven 

V 

“And so much for a mistake into which your lordship might easily fall, 
especially os I generally find it the easiest nay of stoppmg sentimental 
compliments on the beauty, &c , of certom poetry, and the delights which 
the author must have taken in the composition, by assigning the madiest 
reason that will cut the discourse short, upon a subject where one must 
appear cither conceited or afiectedly mae and cynicoL 
, “As for my attachment to literature, I sacrificed for the pleasure of 
puling it vciy fair chances of opulence and professional honours, at a 
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time of life wlien I fully knew their value ; and I am not ashamed to 
say, that m deriving advantages in compensation from the partial favour 
of the puhli^ I have added some comforts and elegancies to a hare inde- 
pendence I am sure your lordship’s good sense will easily put this un- 
mportant egotism to the nght account , for, though I do not know the 
motive would make me enter mto controversy with a fair or an unfair 
literary cntio, I may he well excused_ for a wish to clear my personal 
character from any tinge of mercenary or sordid feeling in the eyes of a 
contemporary genius Your lordship will likeivise permit me to add that 
you would have escaped the trouble of this explanation liad 1 not 
understood that the satire alluded to had been suppressed, not to be 
repnnted For in removing a prejudice on your lordship’s oivn mind, I 
had no intention of makmg any appeal by or through you to the public, 
smee my own habits of hie hove rendered my delence as to avarice or 
rapacity rather too easy. 

■‘‘Leavmg this fooliBh matter where it hes, I have to request your 
lordship’s acc^tance of my best thanks for the flattering communication 
which you took the trouble to moke Mr Murray on my behalf, and which 
could not foil to give me the gratiflcation whicli I am sure you mtended. 
I daresay our worthy bibliopohst over-coloured his report of your lord- 
ship’s conversation with the Fnnce Regent, but I owe my tha^s to hun 
nevertheless for the excuse he has given me for intmdmg these pages on 
your lordship Wishmg you health, spirit, and perseverance to continue 
your pilgnmage throu^ the mterestmg countries which you have still 
to pass mth Cfliilde Harold, I have the honour to be, lord, your lord- 
slup’s obedient servant, “wAi/tER Scott 

“PS — ^Will your lordship permit me a verbal cnlicism on Childe 
Harold, were it only to show 1 have read his Pilgrimage with attention? 
Nuestra Dama do la Fena’ means, I suspect, not Our Lady of Cnme or 
Punishment, but Our Lady of the Chfr , the diflercnce is, I behove, merely 
in the accentuation of jiena ” 

Lord Byron’s answer ivas in these terms — 


‘Sm,- 


To Waller beoU, Esq.^ Edinburgh, 

"St James’s Street, July 6, 1812, 


“ I have just been honoured witli your letter I feel sorry that yon 
should have thought it worth while to notice the evil works of my nonage, 
as the thmg is suppressed wluviartly, and your explanation is too kmd 
not to give me pam The satire was -written when I was very young- 
and very angry, and fully bent on displaying my ivrath and my -wit, and 
now I am haunted by the ^osts of my whmesme assertions, I cannot 
sufliciently thank you for your praise , and now, waiving myself, let me 
talk to you of the Pnnee Regent He ordered me tohe presented to 
him at a ball , and after some sa^ngs, peculiarly pleasmg from royal 
hps, as to my o-wn attempts, he talked to me of you and your immoi> 
talities ; he preferred you to every bard past and present, and asked 
which of your works pleased me most It was a difficult question I 
answered I thought the Lay He said his own ^mion was nearly 
similar In speaking of the others, I told him that 1 thought you more 
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particularly tlie poet of Princes, as ihetj never appeared more fascinating 
than in Marmion and the Lady of the Lake He was pleased to comcidoj 
and to dwell on the descnption of your Jameses os no less royal than 
poeticaL He spoke alternately of Homer and yourself, and seemed n dl 
acquamted with both , so that (with the exception of the Turks and 
your humble servant) j^ou were in very good company I defy Murray 
to have exaggerated his Boyal Highness’s opmion oi your powers, nor 
can I pretend to enumerate all lie said on the subject , but it may give 
you pleasure to hear that it was conveyed in language which would only 
suffer by my attemptmg to transcribe it, and with a tone and taste which 
gave me a veiy high idea of lus abilities and accomplishments, whidh 1 
Md hitherto considered as confined to manners, certamly supenor to 
those of any livmg gentleman 

“ This interview was accidentaL I never went to the lev/e, for, having 
seen the Courts of Mussulman and (kithohc sovereigns, my cunosify was 
sufficiently allayed, and my pohtics being as perverse os my rhymes, I 
had, m fact, no busmess there To be thus praised by your sovereim 
must be gratif^g to you , and if that gratification is not alloyed by me 
communication bemg made through me, the bearer of it will consider 
himself very fortunately^ and smcerely, your obhged and obedient ser- 
vant, ‘'Brnos 

« P S — ^Excuse this scrawl, scratched m a great huny, and just after 
a journey " 

From this time the epistolary mtercourse between Scott and Byron 
continued to be kept up , and it erelong assumed a tone of fnendly con- 
fidcncc equally honourable to both these great competitors, wathout 
rivalry, for the favour of the literary world 

Tins letter immediately preceded ScotPs second meetmg with another 
of the most lUnstnous of lus contemporaries He had met Davy at Mr 
Wordsworth’s when m the firsfllush of his celebnfy in 1804, and been, 
os one of his letters states, much dehghted wntli " the simple and un- 
affected style of lus beaimg — ^thc most agreeable characteristic of lugh 
gemus ” Sir Humphrey, now at the summit of his fame, had come, by 
lus mamage with Scott’s accomplished relation, into possession of an 
ample fortune , and he and lus bnde were among the first of the poet's 
'vis^nts m the original cabin at Abbotsford 
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ABBOTSFORD — nOKUBTC ASD BMDAl OF TMEBMAEf — AFFAIRS OF 
BALBAMTNBS— DIFFICULTIES FOR MONEY 

Towards the end of May, 1812, the Sheriff finally removed ficom 
Ariicstiel to Abbotsford The day when tins occurred was a sad one for 
many a poor neighbour — ^for they lost, both in him and his ivife, very 
generous protectors In such a place, among the few evils w hidi counter- 
balance so many good things in the condition of the peasantry, the most 
afflicting IS the want of access to medical advice As far as their means 
and slill would go, they had both done their utmost to supply this ivant , 
and Mrs Scott, m particular, had made it so much her business to visit 
the sick in their scattered cottages, and bestowed on them the contents 
of her medicine-chest, as well as of the larder and cellar, with such un- 
wearied kindness, that her name is neier mentioned there to this daj 
without some expression of tendcmess Scott’s children remember the 
parting scene as one of unmixed affliction , but it had had, ns we riinll 
see. its lighter features 

Among the many amiable English fiicnds ivhom he owed to his fre- 
quent visits at Rokeby Park, thcie was, I believe, none that had a higher 
place in his regard tliau the Lite Anne Lady Ahanley,thc widow of the 
celebrated Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas He was fond 
of female society ui general , but her ladyship was a w’oman after his 
heart , well bom and highly bred, but without the slightest tmgc of the 
frivolities of modern fashion , soimdly informed, and a w’arm lover of 
literature and the arts, hut holding m as groat honor os liiniself the im- 
becile chatter and alfected ecstasies of the bluc-stockin" generation Her 
ladvship had wiitten to him c.iily in Ma\ , by iliss Sainh Smith (now 
Mrs Baitley), wdiom I have alicady mentioned ns one of his theatrical 
favourites , and his answer contains, among other matters, a cketch of 
the “ Forest Flitting ” 

To the Might Ifononrable Lady Alvanley 

“Asliostiel, 25th May, 1812 

“I was hononred, my dear Lady Alvanley, by the kind letter wbicli 
you sent me with oui friend Miss Smith, wdiosc talents aie, I hope, receiv- 
ing at Edinburgh the full meed of liouoiitahle applause wdiicli tliey so 
highly met it It is very much against my w ill that I am forced to ^cak 
of them by report alone, foi tins being the term of renioi mg, I am under 
the necessity of being at tbK fami to siipeimtcnd the transfeiencc of my 
goods and chattels, a most miscellaneous collection, to a small property, 
about flic miles dowm the Tweed, winch I purchased List year The 
neighboiuw have been much delighted w ith the procc^ion of my furniture, 

z**; It 
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in whicli old swokIs, boirs, targets, and lances made a very conspicnous 
show A family of turkeys was accommodated withm the liclmet of 
some preioi clieialtcr of ancient Border fame , and the very cows, for 
aught I know, were hearing banners and muskets -I assure your ladjr- 
ship that tins caravan, attended by a dozen of ragged rosy peasant chil- 
dren, carrying fishing-rods and spears, and leadmg ponies, greyhounds, 
and spaniels, would, ns it crossed the Tweed, have liimished no bad sub- 
lect for the pencil, and reidly remmded me of one of the gipsy groups of 
Callot upon their march ” 

This was one of the busiest summers of Scott’s busy life Till the 12th 
of July he was at liis post in the Court of Session five days every week ; 
but every Saturday evening found him at Abbotsford, to obsen e the 
progress his labourers had made within doors and without in his absence, 
' and on Monday night he returned to Edmburgh Even before the 
summer session commenced he appears to have made some advance in 
lus Bokeby, for he writes to Mr Morntt, Irom Abbotsford, on the 4th of 
Maj’^, “As foi the house and the poem, there are twelve masons hammer- 
ing at the one, and one poor noddle at the other — so they ore both in 
progress , ” and his literary labours tliroughout the long vacation were 
oontinued tinder the same sort of disadvantage That autumn he had, 
in fact, no room at all for hmisclf The only parlour which had been 
hammered into anything like habitable condition, sened at once for 
dining-room, drawing-room, school-room, and study A window look- 
ing to the rii er was kept sacred to lus desk , an old bed-curtain was 
nailed up across the room close behind his chair, and there, whenever 
the spade, the dibble, or the chisel (for he took lus full share m all the 
work on lioncl) was laid aside, he pursued his poetical tasks, apparently 
undisturbed and unannoyed by the surrounding confusion of masons and 
caipenteis, to say nothing of the lady’s small talk, the cluldren’s babble 
among themselves, or the repetition of their lessons The truth, no doubt, 
was that when at his desk he did httle more, as for ns regarded poetry, 
than write down the lines which he had fashioned in his mind while 
pursuing his vocation as a planter, upon that bank which received 
originally, by way of joke, the title of the thielet “I am now,” he says 
to Ellis (Oct 17), “adorning a patch of naked land with trees, /acto is 
nepotibus umham, for I shall never live to enjoy their shade myself 
other wuse than in the recumbent posture of Tityius or Mcnalcas ” But 
he did live to see the ihtclet deserve not only that name but a nobler one, 
and to fell w'lth his owm hand many a w ell-groivn tiee that he had planted 
there ' 

Another plantation of the same date, by lus eastern boundary, was less 
successful Eor this he had asked and received from lus early fnend, 
the Marchioness of Stafibrd, a supply of acorns from Trcnthani, and it 
was named in consequence Sutherland Bouerj but the field-mice, m the 
course of the ensuing wmter, contnved to root up and devour the whole 
of her ladyship’s goodly benefaction A third space had been set apart, 
and duly endosed, for the i-eception of some Spamsh chestnuts ofiered 
to him by on admirer established in merchandise at Seville , but that 
gentleman had not been a verj knowing idly as to sucli matters, for when 
the chestnuts ainved it tunicd out that they had been boded 
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Scotl vn ih 3 nn)"! to Ten \ , in Pepteinbor * — 

ati\ tvlievotl of tUc J ibnur of licanni: WoUcr’s Ic'son bj n gall mt 
ton ol ibe ('huith, nnIio will one Kg ufTi\<iu(l luwl .mother of oalc, walks 
to awl fwt hx>m Mch-osi-' tt\ei> day loi that jnuposo Ih ty slick to the 
ilraniatic woik, and neaer suppose either tint jou. can*he inliusive, or 
that 1 can he ■muntercsted in n natea er concerns 3 on. Yonrs, 

«W. S.» 


The tutor nlhulotl to was Mr George Tlioinson, son of the mimsler of 
Melrose, who, nlicn the house nftoKled belter ncconnnoclalion, a\.ss .nml 
continual for niniiv j-onre to be doincslicatcd at Abholsfonl Scott h ul 
alwajb n p.uncul.>i' tcntlorna>s towards poisons aflheted with aiij’ hoililj 
imstorluno , and Thom'oii, whose leg had been amputated in consequence 
of a rough rAsnaltv of his lio\ hootl, had a special share in his lai 0111 
from the high spmt with whuh he icfused at the tiiiio to belriy the 
mine of the conipmion th.it h.ul occasioned his mishap, and continued 
eier anerwnnls to st niggle agaiiwt its dmilvaiiUiges Tall, \igonms, 
athletic, .0 daimtlC'S lioiccimn, md expeit at the singlestick, Guoige 
formed asalii.iblo as v ell as piclim’sijiu* .iddition to the fail of the new 
laiwl, who often said, “ In the Duiiiinie, like iiij ■vclF, accident lias spoiled 
a «i]>ilnl liregu.mlfcman ’ IIis maii\ oddities* and ccecntncitics in no 
degree intcrfcicd with the respect tine to his amnihle feelings, iipiight 
pTinai'les, and sound learning , 1101 did Dommte Thanmn at all qunucl 
III aftci times with Uie muierail cn deuce of the neighhonrliood that 
he Jnd funiislicd man}* feilnrcs foi the iniimlahle personage whose 
dt-'sigmlioii so nearly resembh d liis oim , and if lie Ins not 3 et “ w sigged 
Ins he id ” in a ** pul]nt o’ his am,” he w ell knows it has not been so for 
want of earnest and long-continuul inleuessiun on the part of the author 
of Guy Maniienng 

For many yaws Scott had accustomed luraFclf to proceed m the com- 

I iosition of poetiy along w itli that of prose essa3 s of vonons descriptions , 
ml it IS ft reniaiknble i.ict that he chose this period of pciqictml noise 
and hustle, when lie had not even a summei -house to himself, for the 
new experiment of oirrying on two poems nt the same time— and tins 
too wnlhout suspending the lie.av3 labour of his edition ot Swift, to sa^' 
nothing of the various lesser matters m which the 11.111^1113^03 w ere, from 
da3 to day, calling for the assistance ol lus judgment and his pen In 
the panic leltoi in which WiUi.uii Erskinc acknowledges the receipt of 
dhe first four p.iges of Eokcb5', he adi eits also to the Endal of Tiieninm 
as being alread3 m rapid progress. The fi.agmeuts of this second poem, 
inserted in the llegistcr ot Uie preceding 3 ear, liad attracted considerable 
notice, the secret ol Iheir authorship had been well kept, and b} some 
means, ea en 111 the shrew dost circles ot Edinburgh, the belief had tieeoiiic 
preaalcnt that they proceeded not from Scott but from Erskinc Scott 
had no sooner completed Ins baigain as to the cop3’nghi of the nnwriltcn 
Hokeb}', than he resolved to pause from time to time in its composition, 
and wcaae those fragments into a. shorter and lighter romance, executed 
in a ditfercnt metre, and to be published anonymously, in a sni.all pocket 
volume, as nearly as possible on the s.ainc dn3’ with the aamwed quarto 
lie expected great amusement frxiia the comparisons which the cnlke 
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would no doubt indulge themselves in drnmug between Imnself and 
this humble candidate , and Eiglnne good-humouredly enteied mtothe 
scheme, undertislcmg to do nothmg which should euectuallv suppress 
the notion of his having set himscu up as a modest rival to his Iriend 
Nay, he suggested a further refinement, which in the sequel had no small 
share in the success of this little plot upon the sagacity of the reviewers 
Having said that he much admired the opening of the fi^ canto of Bokeby, 
Brskme adds, “ I shall request your acanumeur to send me your little 
Dugald too os he gradually makes his progress What I have seen is 
dchghtfuL You are aware how difficult it is to form any opinion of a 
work, the general plan of which is unknown, transmitted merely in legs 
and wings os thej' are formed and feathered Any remarks must be of 
the most mmute and superficial kmd, confined cmefly to the language, 
and other such subordinate matters I shall be very mucli amused if 
the secret is kept and the knowing ones takmi m To prevent any dis-- 
covery from your prose, what think you of puttmg down your ideas of 
what tlie prmace ought to contain, and idlomng me to write it over ? 
And perhaps a qiuzzmg review might be concocted ” 

This last hmt was welcome, and among other parts of the pieface to 
Tnermam which threw out “ the knowing ones,” certain Greek quota- 
tions interspersed m it arc now accounted for Scott, on his part, 
appears to have studiously interwoven mto the piece allusions to personal 
feelings and expenences more akm to his friend’s history and character 
than to his own , and he did so still more largely, wdien repeatmg this 
experiment, m the intioductoiy parts of Harold the Dauntless 
The same post which conveyed William Erskme’s letter above quoted, 
brought lum an equally wise and kmd one fiom Mr Momtt, m answer 
to a fresh application for some mmute details about the sceneiy and , 
local traditions of the Valley of the Tees Scott had promised to q>cnd 
part of this autumn at Eokeby Paik himself, but now, busied as he was 
wuth his planting operations at home, and continually urged by Ballan- 
tyne to have the poem ready for pubhcation by Chnstmas, he would 
willingly have trusted his fiiend’s knowledge m place of his own obser' 
vation and research Mr Morntt gave him in reply various particulars, 
tvliich I need not here repeat, but added, — “ I am really sorry, my dear 
Scott, at your abandonment of your land intention of visitmg Eokeby , 
and my sorrow is not quite selfish, for seriously I ivish you could have 
come, u but for a few days, m order, on the spot, to settle accurately m 
your mmd the localities of the new poem, and aE their petty circimi- 
stanccs, of which there are many that would give interest and ornament 
t6 youi descriptions I am too much flattered by your proposal of 
inscribm" the poem to me, not to accept it ivith gratitude and Measure 
I shall always feel your friendship as an honour we aE wish oui 
honours to be pcrmanenl^ and yours promises mme at least a fair chance 
of immortahty I hope, however, you ^vlE not be obliged to wiite ui a 
hurry on account of the impatience of your booksellers They are, I 
think, lE advised m their pioceedmc, for surely the book wiE be tlie more 
likely to succeed from not being forced prematurely into this critical 
woilu Do not be persuaded to risk your established fame on tlus 
hazardous experiment. If you want a few hundreds independent of 
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these booliscUers, yotir ciedit is so veiy good, novr that you haie got iid 
of 5 our Old Man of the Sea, that it is no great merit to trust you, and I 
happen at this moment to have five or sis for which I have no sort of 
demand , so rather than be obliged to spur Pegasus be3"ond the power of 
pulling him up when he is going too fast, do consult j'our own judgment 
and set the midwives of the trade at defiance Don’t be scrupulous to 
the disadvantage of your Muse, and above all, be not oflended at me for 
a proposition idiich is meant m the true spirit of Jfriendslup I am more 
than ever anxious for your success The Lady of the Lake more than 
succeeded , I tlunk Don Eodenck is less popular I want this uoik to 
be another Lady at the least Surely it womd be worth your -while for 
such an object to spend a week of your tune, and a portion of your Old 
Man’s salary, m a mail-coach flight luther, were it merely to renew yoiu 
acquamtance -with the country, and to rectify the little misconc^tions of 
a cursory "view. Ever affectionately yours, “ J. B S M ” 

This appeal -was not to be resisted Scott, I bslieve, accepted Mr 
Momtt’s Inendly offer so far as to ask his assistance in having some of 
BallantjTie’s bills discounted , and he proceeded the week after to Eokeby, 
by the way of Modden and Hexham, travellmg on horsebad;, lus eldest 
boy and girl on their ponies, while Mrs Scott followed them in the. 
carnage Two little incidents that diversified this nde through Hor- 
thumherland have found their woy mto prmt already , but, as he w'as 
fond of teUing them both down to the end of his days, I must give them 
a place here also Haltmg at Modden to expouna the field of battle 
to his young folks, he found thdt Manmon had, as might ha-re been 
c-reected, benefited the keeper of the public house there very largely , 
and the -i^age Boniface, overflo-wing witli gratitude, expressed his anxiety 
to have a ScoWs Head for his sign-post The poet demurred to this pro- 
posal, and assured mine host that nothmg could be more appropnate than 
the portraiture of a foanung tankard, which already surmoimled his 
dooiway “Why, the pomter-man has not made an iH job,” said the 
landlord, “but 1 would fam hare soraetlung more connected -with the 
book that has brought me so much good custom ” He produced a well- 
thumbed copy, and handing it to the author, begged he would at least 
suggest a motto from the Tale of Hodden Ficdd Scott opened the book 
at the death scene of the hero, and his eye was immediately caught by 
the “inscription” m black letter, — 

“Dnnk, wenry pdenm, dnnk, and pray 
n For the kind soul of Sibyl Gny,"&c 

“WeU, my Mend,” said be, “wbat more wonld you have? You need 
but strike out one letter in the first of these Imes, and make your paintor- 
nian, the next tune he comes this way, print between the jolly tankard 
and your own name — 

“ Dnnk, -weary pilgrim, dnnk, and pat ” 

Scott was delighted to find, on his return, that'tlus su^esbon had been 
adopted, and for aught I know the romantic legend, may still he -visible. 

The other story I shall give in the words of Mr Gilhes “It happened 
at a small countfy town tliat Scott suddenly required modip-nl ad-vice for 
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one of Ills servants, and on inquiring if tlicre -was any doctor at tlic place 
nas told that there were tno — one long established, and the othei a new 
comer. The latter gentleman, being luckily found at home, soon made 
Ins appearance, — a grave, sagacious-looking personage, attired in black, 

' with a shovel hat, in whom, to lus utter astonishment, Sir '^Valter 
recognized a Scotch blacksimth, who had formerly iiractised, with tolerable 
success, as a i etcnnary operator in the neighboimiood of Asliestiel ‘How, 
in aU the world'’ exclaimed he, ‘can it be iiossible that this is John 
Lundie?’ ‘In troth is it, your Honour— just a’ tW’s /or /nm ’ ‘Well, 
but let us hear you were a /lorse-doctor before , now^, it seems, j ou are 
a mon-doctor , how do yon get on ?’ ‘ Ou, just extraordinar’ weel , for 
5 our Honour maun ken my practice is vera sure and orthodov I depend 
entirely upon twa simples ’ ‘ And w’hat may their names be ? Perhaps 
it IS a secret V ‘ I ’ll teU your Honour,’ in a low tone , ‘ my tiva simples 
are just lavdamy and ealamyP ‘Simples with a vengeance >’ replied 
Scott ‘ But John, do 3 ou nci er happen to hll any of jmur patients ?’ 

‘ Kill ? Ou ay, may be sae ' Whiles they die, and whiles no , but it ’s 
the wall o’ Piondeiice Ony how, your Honour, it wad he lang before it- 
maliCS up for Flodden ' ’ ” 

Itw as also in the course of this expedition that Scott first made acquamt- 
ance wath the late excellent and venerable Shute Barrington, Bishop of 
Duiharn The travellers, having reached Auckland o\ emiglit, were seeing 
thepubheroomsof thccastle at an early hourne\tmoming,w henthcBishop 
happened, in passing through one of them, to catch a ghinjise of Scottn 
person, and iinniedialely recognizing him, from the likeness of the 
engiaiangs by this time mullipliul, intioduced himself to the partj", and 
insisted upon acting as cicerone Alter shou ing them the picturc-galleiy 
and so foith, his loidship imitcd them to join the moniing scnace of 
the chapel, and ivlien that was 01 er insisted on their I'cmaining to break- 
fast But Scott and his lordship were bj' this time so much rfeased 
with each other that they could not part so easily The good Bishop 
ordeied his horse, nor did Scott observe w ithout admiiation the pioud 
curvetting of the animal on which his loidship proposed to accompany 
him duiing the next stage of his progiess “ iVliy, 3 es, kfr Scott,” said 
the gentle out high-spintcd old man, “ I still like to feel 013* horse undci 
me ” He w as then in lus seventj -ninth 3 ear, and Biirin ed to the age of 
lunetj'-tw 0, the model in all things of a real pinice of the Clmrcli They 
parted, after a nde of ten miles, with mutual legret , and on all subsequent 
rides in that direction, Bishop Auckland was one of the poet’s regular 
halting-places 

At llokeby, on this occasion, Scott remained about a week, and I 
transcribe the foUoinng bnef account of his proceedings while there 
from hlr Morrilt’s ilfcmorandttm — had, of course,” he sajs, “liad 
nuinj' previous opportunities of tostmg the almost conscientious lidelilj' 
of hislocal descnptions , but I could not help being singulaily struck 
with the lights wdiioh this iisit threw on that characteristic of lus com- 
positions The morninq after he anii ed he said, ‘ You ha\ e often given 
me niatcnals foi romance— now I want a good lobber’s c.ivc and an old 
chiiich of the light sort.’ We rode out, and ho,foimd what he wanted 
m the 'ancient slate qinmes of Bngnal and the iiuncd Abbey of E«'gle 
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fitone I olDscrved luin noting down, even tlie peculiar little wild flowers 
and herbs that accidentally grew’ round and on the side of a bold crag 
near his intended cave of Guy Dcnzil, and could not help saying, that as 
he Avas not to be upon oath m liis work, daisies, violets, and pnmroscs 
Avoiild be as poetical as any of the humble plants he was e\aiiiinmg 
I laughed, in «iort, at Ins scrupulousness But I understood hun w’hen 
he replied, ‘ that in nature herself no two scenes are exactly alilcc, and 
that whoever copied truly W'hat was before his eyes, wrould possess the 
same laiiety in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an imagination 
as boundless as the range of nature m the scenes he recorded , wheieas, 
w’hoever trusted to imagination, W'ould soon find his own mind circum- 
scribed, and contracted to a few favourite images, and the lepetition of 
these Avould sooner or later produce that very monotony and barrenness 
Avhicli had always haunted descriptive poetrjr m the hands of any but 
the patient worshippers of truth Besides which,' he said, ‘local names 
and peculiarities make a fictitious story look so much better m the face ’ 
In fact, from Ins boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with the most 
beautiful scenery when he could not connect with it some local legend, 
and W’hen I was forced sometimes to confess, w’lth the Knife-gnnder, 
•Story ' God bless you ' I have none to tell, sir,’ he would laugh, and 
SOT, ‘Then let us make one — ^nothing so easy os to make a tradition 
Mr Mointt adds, that he had brought with him about half the Bndal 
of Triemain, told him that he meant to bring it out the same w eek w ith 
Rokeby, and iiromised himself particular satisfaction in laytnff a iiapfoi 
w ho, how ever, as w e shall see, escaped the snare 
We arc HOW' dose upon the end of this busy twelvemonth but I must 
not tuni the leaf to 1813 \nthout noticing one of its mi'scellaneoiis in- 
cidents — Ills fust intercourse bj letter wntli the poet Crabbe Mr Hatch- 
ard, the publishei of his Tales, foi warded a copy of the book to Scott as 
soon as it was icady , and, the bookseller hanng communicated to his 
author some flattering expressions m Scott's letter of acknoivlcdgment, 
Mr Crabbe addressed him as follows . — 

To Wallet Scoil, Esq , Edinburgh 

“ Sir, — “Merston, Grantham, 18 th October, 1812 

“ Mr. Hatchard, jndgmg rightly of the satisfaction it ivould aflord me, 
has been so obliging as to communicate your tw o letters, in one of w’luch 
3 oil desiic my Talcs to bo sent, in the other you acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of them j and in both you mention my verses m such terms, that 
it woidd be affected m me w’here I to deny, and I thnik unjust if I 
w ere to conceal, the pleasure you give me I am indeed highly gratified 
“ I have long entertained a hearty wish to be made knoivn to a poet 
whose w orks are so greatly and so imivcisally admired j and I contmued 
to hope that I might at some time find a common fnend, by ivhose mter- 
A ention I might ohtam that honour , but I am confined by duties near 
my home, and by sickness in it It may be long before 1 be ui tow-n, 
and then no -such opportuiuty might ofter Excuse me, then, sir, if I 
gladlj bci/e this Avhicti noAv occurs to express my thanks for the politeness 
of your expressions, as well as my desire of being knbw’n to a gentleman 
who has delighted and affected me, and moved aU the passions and feel- 
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angs m turn, I l)elic\e — Envy surely excepted — certainly, if I know 
myself, but m a moderate degree I truly rejoice in your success , and 
while I am entertaining, in my way, a certain set of readers, for the most 
part, probably, of peculiar turn and habit, I can v ilh pleasure see the 
effect you produce on all Mr Hatchord tells me lliat he hopes or ex- 
pects that tlioiisands null read my Tales, and I am commced that your 
piibhsher might, in like manner, so speak of your ton thousands , but^ 
tills, though it calls to mind the passage, is no true comparison with the 
related prowess of David and Saul, because I have no evil spmt to arise 
and trouble me on the occasion , though, if I had, I know no David 
u hose slull IS so likely to allay it. Once more, sir, accept my best thanks, 
with my best wishes for your health and happmess, who am, with great 
esteem and true respect, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

“George Crabbe” r 

It uull aluays be considered as one of the most pleasing "peoulianties 
m Scott’s histoiy that he \v as the fneiid of every great contemporaiy poet. 
Ciabbe was no exception to the rule, yet I could hardly name one of 
them who, manly pnnciples and the cultivalion of literature apart, had 
many points of resemblance to bun, and surelj not one who had fewer 
than Chubbe. 

Scott continued, this year, his care for theEdmburgh Annual Begislcr 
—the histoncal department of w hich w as agam supplied by klr Southey 
The poetical miscelhiny on cd its opening piece, the ballad of Polydoie, 
to the readiness with which Scott entered mto correqiondenco with its 
author, who sent it to him anoin niously, intli a letter whicli, lilte the 
verses, might well have excited ranch interest in his mind, even had it 
not concluded wnlh staling the ■wntci’’s age to \>a fifteen Scott invited 
the jouth to visit him in the coimtry, was gieatly pleased with the 
modesty of his manners and the originality of lus conversation, and 
wiote to Joanna BaiUic, that, “though not one of the enmps for the 
Muse'S,” lie thought he could liardh be mistaken in beheving tliat in the 
bojish aulhoi w Poljdore he had discovered a tnie genius ‘When I 
mcnlion the name of my fnend William Howison of Olydegrore, it will 
be .dlowcd that he prognosticated wisely He continued to conemond 
w itli this j’ouiig gentleman and his father, and gave boUi much advice, 
for which both were most grateful There was inserted in the same 
a oliinic a set of beautiful stanzas, inscribed to Scott by Mr Wilson, under 
the title of the Magic Mirror, in whicli that enthusiastic young poet also 
beais a lofty and lasting testimony to the gentle kindness with which Ins 
oailier efforts hod been encouraged by him whom ho designates, for the 
fii-t time, by what afterwards became one of Ins standing titles, t.bnt. of 
“The Gicat Magician ” 

Scott’s own chief contnbiition to this volume was a bnef account of 
the Life and Poems, hithei to unpubhshed, of Patnek Carey, whom he 
piououiiccs to h.ave been not only ns stout a cavaher, but almost os good 
a poet ns lus contemporary Loidacc That essay was expanded, and 
ju-efixcd to an edition of Carej ’s Tiivial Poems and Tnolets, w Inch Scott 
published in 1820 

The j car 1812 had the usual share of minor literary labours, such os 
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. contnbntious to the joiimals, and before it closed the romance of Eokeby 
^^as fini'dicd Thotigb it Ind been long in liaud, llie IMS sent to tbe 
pnntcT bears abundant cvidonce of its being tbe pnma ciira. tliree 
cantos at least readied Ballantjnc tlirougb tbe Jlclrose post, ■wntf on on 
paper of various sorts and sires, fall of blots and inteilmeations, the 
closing couplets of a despatch iioir and then encircling tbe page, and 
mutilated by the breaking of tbe seal 
According to the recollection of Mr Cadell, though James Ballantyno 
read the poem as the sheets n ere advancing throuf^h the press to his 
usual circle of literary diktlanti, their whispers u ere far from exciting m 
Edinburgh sudi an intensity of expectation as had been u itnessed m the 
case of the Lady of the Lake He adds, hou ever, that it was looked for 
with undxmini'shcd anvictj' in the south “ Scud mo Rokehy,” Byron 
ivntcs to Hurray on seeing it advertised “Who the deni is he* No 
matter, lie has good connexions, and will be uell introduced.”* Sudi, 
I simpose, uas the general feeling in London I well remember, being 
in those days a young student at Oxfonl, hou the bookselleiu’ shops there 
were beleaguered for the earliest copies, and how he that had oeen so 
fortunate ns to secure one was folloucd to Ins chambers by a tribe of 
friends, all as eager to hear it rend as ever horse-jockeys u etc to see the 
conclusion of a match at Newmarket , and indeed not a few of those 
enthusiastic academics had bets depending on the issue of the struggle, 
ulucli they considered the elder lavoimte as niakmg, to keep Ins own 
ground against the fiery rivalry of Childe Ilarohl 
Tlio poem uas published a day or two before Scott returned to Edin- 
burgh from Abbotsford, between w Inch place and Mertoun he had divided 
his Christmas vacation 

' The following letter lets us completely belimd the scenes at the publica- 
tion of Bokeby — 

ToJ B. S Mrnnll, Esq , Rokeby Park. 

“Duak Mouhitt, — “Edinburgh, 12tli January, 1813 

“The publication of Bokeby was delajed till Monday, to gne the 
London publishers a fair start My cojiics, that is, my frieiKls’, u ere all 
to be got off about Friday or Saturday , but yours may have been a little 
later, as it was to be what they call a picked one I ivill caU. at Ballan- 
iyne's as I return from this place, and close the letter with such nows as 
1 can get about it there The book has gone off here veiy bobbishly , for 
the impression of 3,000 and upwards is ivithm two or three score of hoiug 
exhausted, and the demand tor these contmuing faster than they can be 
boarded. I am heartily glad of this, for now I nave nothing to fear but 
a bankruptcy m the Gazette of Parnassus ; but the loss of five or six 
thousand pounds to my good friends and school companions would liave 
afilictcd me very much I ^visli we could whistle you here to-day 
Ballantyno always gives a chnstcning dinner, at wdiich the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and a great many of my friends, ate fotmally feasted He 
has alu ays the best singing tlint can be heard in Edinburgh, and wo have 
usually a very pleasant party, at which your health as patron and pro- 
prietor of Bokeby will be faithfully and honourably remembered. 

• UiTon’s Life and Works, vol ii p 109. 
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" Lo\ e to Mrs Momtt John Ballantync says he has just about eighty 
copies left, out of 3,250, this being the second day of publication, and the 
book a tu 0 guinea one ” 

It -will surpnse no one to hear that Mr Momtt assured his friend he 
considered Eokcbj’- as the best of all his poems The admirable, perhaps 
the unique fidelitj' of the local descnptions, imght alone have swayed^ 
for I mil not say it perverted, the judgment of the lord of that beautiful 
and thenceforth classical domain, and, indeed, I must admit that I 
never understood or appreciated half the charm of this poem imfrl I had 
become famihar uith its sccnciy But Scott himself had not designed 
to rest his strength on these descnptions He said to James JBMlontyne , 
nhile the ivork u os m progress (September 2), “ I hope the thing mil do, 
chiefly because the -vrorld ivill not expect from me a poem of which the 
interest turns upon diaraderj ” and m another letter (October 28, 1812), 

“ I think you wiU see the same sort of difference taken in all my former 
poems, — of uhicli I would say, if it is fair for me to say,anything, that 
the force in the Lay is thrown on style — ^in Marmion, on description — 
and in the Lady of the Lake, on incident ” I suspect some of these dis- 
tinctions may have been matters of afterthought , but as to Rokeby there 
can be no mistake His own original conceptions of some of its pnncipal 
characters have been explained ,* and I believe no one ■who compares the 
poem mtli his novels wiU doubt that, had he undertaken their por- 
traiture in prose, they would have come forth mth effect hardly infenor 
to any of all the groups he ever created As it is, I question whether 
e\ en in his prose there is anything more exquisitely wrought out, as w ell 
IS fancied, than the whole contrast of the two nvals for the love of the 
heroine in Eokeby , and that herome herself, too, has a very particular 
interest attached to her Writing to Miss l^geworth five years after 
tins time (March 10, 1818), he says, “I liave not read one of my poems 
since they were printed, exceptmg last j ear the Lady of the Lake, whidi 
I liked better than I expected, but not well enough to mduce me to go 
through the rest, so I may truly say mth Macbeth — 

“‘lam afraid to tliink of vliat 1 ’re done — 

Loot, on 't again I dare not ’ 

“ This much of Matilda I recollect — (for that is not so easily forgotten) 
— that she was attempted for the existing person of a lady who is now 
no more, so that I am particularly flattered with your distinguishmg it 
from the others, which are in general mere shadows " I can have no 
doubt that the lady he here alludes to was the object of Ins own unfortu- 
nate first love , and as little, that in the romantic generosity, both of the 
3 outhful poet who fails to wm her higher favour, and of his chivalrous 
competitor, we have before us something more than “a mere shadow.” 

In spite of these graceful characters, the inimitable scenery on which 
they are presented, and the splendid vivacity and thnllmg interest of 
SCI eril chapters in the stoij'— such as the opemng intemew’ mth Bertram 
and Wjdiir— the flight up the cliff on the Greta— the first entrance of 
the caie at Bngnall— the finng of Eokeby Castle— and the catastrophe 

* See last edition of Bokeby 
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m Eghetone Ablicy , m spite certainly of cx^iusitely liappv lines prafusely 
scattered t hrougliout tlie whole composition, and of some deUthed images 
— ^tlnt of ihe selling of the tropical snn, for cxamide— which were never 
suronssed hj anj poet , m spite of all these merits, the immediate success 
of fiokehy was greallj mfenor to that of the Lady of the Lake , nor has 
it ever since been so much a favoiinte mth the piibUc at large as any 
oUicr of Ins poetical romances He asenbes this failure, in his Introdiic- 
timi of 3830, partly to the radically unpoctical character of the Round- 
heads , but surely their character has its poetical side also, had his pre- 
judices allowed him to enter upon its study with impartial sympathy, 
and I doubt not hlr Momtt suggested the diflicnlty on tins score, uhen 
the outhne of the story was as yet nudctermined, from consideration 
xafiicr of the ppet’s pecuhar feelings, and powers as hitherto eidiibilcd, 
than of the subject absolutely Partly he blames the satiety of the pubhe 
ear, winch had had so much of lus rhjthm, not only from himself, but 
from dozens of mocking-birds, male and female, all more or less applauded 
in their day, and now all equally foigotten This circumstance, too, had 
prolahly no slender effect , the more that, in defiance of all the hmts of 
his fnends, he now, in his narrative, repeated (with more ncghgence) the 
uniform octosyllabic couplets of the Lady of the Lake, instead of recur- 
ring to the more vaned cadence of the Laj’ or Marmion It is fair to add 
that, among the London circles at least, some sarcastic fimgs in Mr Moore’s 
“Twopenny Post-Bag ’ must have had an unfavourable influence on tins 
occasion * * But the cause of failure which the poet himself places last, 
was unquestionably the mam one The deeper and darker passion of 
Cluldc iltu’old, the audacity of its morbid volupUiousncss, and the me- 
lancholy majesty of the numbers m winch it deliccl the world, had taken 
the general imngraatiou by storm , and Rokeby, w ith many beauties and 
sonic sublimities, was pitched, as a w'hole, on a key winch seemed tame 
in the comparison 

I lull c already adverted to the fact that Scott felt it a rehef, not a 
fatigue, to compose the Bridal of Tnermain pm i wassw with Rokeby In 
answer, for example, to one of James BallantjTies letters, urging acoele- 
ralcd speed with the weightier romance, he says, “ I fully share m your 
anxiety to get forward the grand work , but, I assure you, I fed the 
more confidence from coquettmg ivith the guenlla ” 

The quarto of Rokeby was followed, witum two mouths, hy the small 

• Sce^ for mstance, tho Epistle of Lady Oorko— or that of Messrs Lackingtou, 
booksellers, to one of their dandy authors — 

“ Should you feel any touch ot poetical glow _ 

We 'i e a scheme to suggest— Hr Scott, yon must know 

e Vlio, we're sorry to say if, now worts for the Jioto), 
anng quitted the Borders to seek new renown. 

Is coming by long Quarto stages to town. 

And beginning w ilh Rokeby (the job ’s sure to pay). 

Means to do all the gentlemen's seats on tho way 

Now, the scheme is, though none of onr hncknojs can beat him, 

To start a new poet through Iligligato to meet Imn , 

Who bj means of quick proofs— no revises— long coaches— 

Maj do a few villas before Scott approaches , 

Indeed, if our Pegasus bo not curst shabby. 

He'll reach, without foundenng, at least Wohurn Abbey,” &c., ko. 
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volume v Inch had been designed for a tivin birth, — the MS had been 
transcribed by one of the Ballantynes themselves, in order to ^ard 
against any indiscretion of the press people , and the mystification, aided 
and abetted by Erskino, in no small degree heightened the interest of its 
reception Except Sir Momtt, Scott had, so far as I am aware, no 
English confidant upon this occasion "Wliether any of his daily com- 
panions in the Parliament House ■nere in the secret I have never heard , 
but I can scarcely beliei e that an} of tliose intimate friends, n ho Jiad 
knonn him and Erskine from their youth uimards, could liave for a 
moment believed the latter capable ciiW of the invention or the' execu- 
tion of this airy and fascmating romance in little SIi* J eifrey, for whom 
chiefly “the trap had been set, was far too sagacious to be caught in it, 
but, as it happened, he made a voyage that year to Amonca, and thus 
lost the opportiuiity of immediately expressing his opinion either of 
Eokeby or of the Biidal of Tnermain The writer in the Quarterly 
Eeview seems to have been completely deceived “We have already 
spoken of it,” says the cntic, “as an imitation of Mr Scott’s style of 
composition, and if we are compelled to make the general approbation 
more precise and specific, ue should say, that if it be mfciior in vigour 
to some of Ins productions, it equals or surpasses them in elegance and 
beauty, that it is more uniformly tender, and fai less infected mth the 
uunalUTiil prodigies and coarseness of the eaiher romances In estimating 
its ments, however, we sliould foi^et that it is oflered as an mutation 
The diction undoubtedl} reminds us of a ih}thm and cadence ue have 
lieard before, but the sentiments, desciiptions, and characters have 
qualities that are natii e and unborrowed ” — Quarterly Review, Jvly, 1813 

If this isnter uas, as I suppose, Ellis, be probably considered it as a 
thing impossible that Scott should liai e engaged in such a scheme without 
giiTiig him a hint of it , but to liai e admitted into the secret any one u ho 
was likely to criticise the piece, would have been to saCnfice the ver} 
object of the device Erskine’s oivn suggestion, that “perhaps a qmz7ical 
renew might be got up,” led, I believe, to notlung more miportant than 
a paragraph in one of the Edinbureh newspapers He may be pardoned 
for hanug been not a little flattered to find it generally considered as not 
impossible that he should have wTitten such a poem — and I have heard 
Ballantyne say, that notlung could be more omusmg than the style of 
his coquetting on the subject while it was yet fresh , but when this first 
exatemont was o^cr, his natural feeling of what was due to himself, as 
well as to his fnend, dictated many a remonstrance, and, though he 
ultimately acquiesced in permitting another minor romance to be put 
forth m the same manner, ne did so reluctantly, and was far from actmg 
his part so welL 

Scott says in the Introduction to the Lord of the Isles, “As Mr Erskmc 
ivns more than suspected of a taste for poetry, and as I took care, in several 
places, to mix something that might resemble (as far as was m my power) 
my friend’s feeling and manner, the tram easily caught, and two large 
editions were sold ” Among the passages to which he here alludes, are 
no doubt those in winch the character of the minstrel Aidiuf is shaded 
„ with the coloimngs of an almost efleminate gentleness Yet,m the midst 
of them, the “mighty mmstrel'” himself, from time to time, escapes; os, 
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for mstauce, wlvcro the lover liids Lucy, m that evqui&ite picture of 
crossing a mountain stream, trust to his “ stain ait arm" — 

“AVluch could yon oak’s prono trunk nprear ” 

Nor can I pass the compliment to Scott’s own fair patroness, where 
Lucy’s admirer is made to confess, with some momentary lapse of gal- 
lantry, that he 

“Ne’er won— best meed td mmstrcl true — 

One favouring smile from &ir Buccleuch 

nor the hurst of genuine Bordensm — 

“Bewcastle now must keep the hold, 

, Speir-Adnm’s steeds must bide in stall ; 

- Of Hartley Bum the bowmen bold 
^ Must only shoot from battled wall , 

And Liddesdalo may buckle spur, 

And Toviot now may belt the bnnd, 

Taras and Ewes keep nightly stir. 

And Eskdale foray Cumberlaud " 

But, above all, the choice of the scenery, both of the Introductions and of 
the story itself, reveals the early and treasured mcdilections of the Met. 
For who that remembers the circumstances of his first visit to the vale 
of St John, but must see throughout the impress of his own real 
romance ? I oivn I am not without a suspicion that, in one passage, 
whidi aluays seemed to me a blot upon the composition— that m which 
Arthur dendes the military coxcombries of lus iival — 

“Who comes m forugn trashcrj 
Of tinkling dinin and spur — 

A M liking habcnlashery 
Of feathers, lau., and fur , — 

In Kowlej 's antiquated phrase, 

Horse milliner of modern days ” — 

tbere is a sly reference to the mcidents of a certain ball, of August, 
at the Gilsland Spa. 

Among the more prominent Erskinisms are the eulogistic mention of 
Glasgow, the.scene oi Erskiue’s education, and the hues on Colhns, — a 
supplement to whose Ode on the Highland Superstitions is, as far as I 
knou , the only specimen that ever was published of Erskme’s verse. 

As a whole, the Bridal of Tnernmn appears to me as characteristic of 
Scott as any of his larger poems His genius pervades and animates it 
beneath a tluu and pla) ful veil, uluch perhaps adds as much of grace as 
it takes away of splendour Ai Wordsworth says of the echpse on the 
Lake of Lugano — 

“’Tis sunlight Scathed and gently charmed,’’ 

and I tliink there is at once a hghtness and a polish of versification be- 
yond what he has elsewhere attained. If it be a immature, it is such a 
one as a Cooper might have hung fearlessly beside the masterpieces of 
Vandyke 

The Introductions contain some of the most exquisite passages he ever 
produced , hut their general effect has always struck me as unfortumatc. 
Ho art can reconcile us to contemptuous satire of the merest frn olities 
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of modern life — some of them alrea{l 3 ', jn twenty years, grown obsolete— 
interlaid between such bnglit visions of tlie old world of romance, when 

“Strength was gjgantio, \alour high, 

And ivisdom soared beyond the sLy, 

And beauty had such matchless beam 
AS lights not now a lover's dream ” " 

The fall is gnevons, from Ihe lioarjr minstrel of Newark, and his feverish 
tears on Killiecrankie, to a pathetic swam, who can stoop to denounce as 
objects of his jealousy — 

“Thclandauletand fonr blood bays, 

The Hessian boot and pantaloon " 

Before Tnermain came out, Scott had taken wing for Abbotsford , and^ 
indeed he seems to have so contrived it in his earher penod, that he should 
not be in Edinburgh when any unavowed u ork of his was published , 
u liereos, from the first, m the case of books that bore his name on the 
title-page, he wallced as usual to the Parhament House, and bore all the 
buzz and tattle of friends and acquaintance with an air of good-humoured 
equanimity, or rather total appaient indifference 

I add a letter to La^ Louisa Stuart, who had sent him a copy of these • 
lines, found by laidy Dou^as on the back of a tattered bank-note — . 

“Farewell, my note, and wheresoe’er 3 e vend, 

Shun gaudy scones, and bo the poor man’s friend 
Yon 've left a poor one, go to one as poor, 

And dnve despair and hunger from his door " 

It appears that these noble friends had adopted, or feigned to adopt, tlm 
belief that the Bndnl of Tnermain was a prodnctioii ot Mr E P Gillies, 
who had about this time published an imitation of Lord Byron’s 
Jtomamt, under the title of “ Clulde Alonque ” 

"Deab Lady Lootsa, — 

“ Nothing can give me more pleasure than to hear from you, because 
it IS both a most acceptable favour to me, and also a sign that your own 
spmts are rccovemig their tone Ladies are, I think, very fortunate in 
having a resource in work at a time when the mmd rmects mteBectual 
amusement Men have no resource but stnding up and doivn the room, 
like a bird that beats iteelf to pieces agomst the oars of its cage, whereas 
needlework is a sort of sedative, too mechanical to worry the mind by 
distracting it from the points on which its musmgs turn, yet gradually 
assistmg it in regaming steadmess and composure , for so curioudy are 
our bodies and minds linked together, that the regular and constant 
employment of the former on any process, however dull and imiform, has 
the effect of tranquillizmg, where it cannot disarm, the feelings of the other 
I am veiy much pleased with the lines on the gumea-note, and if Lady 
Douglas does not object, I would willingly mention the circumstance in 
the Edmbuigh Annual Eegister I thimc it will give the author great 
dehght to know that his fines had attracted attention, and lutd sent the 
paper on which they were recorded, ‘ Heaven-directed, to the poor ’ Of 
course I would mention^ no names Tliero was, as your ladyship may 
remember, some years since, a most audacious and deternomed murder 
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committed on a porter belonging to the Bntish Lmen Compan 3 '’s Bank 
at Leith, -who -was stabbed to the heart in broad daylight^ and robbed of 
a large snm m notes * If ever this crime comes to light, iti\ ill be throagh 
the circumstance of an idle young fellow having wntten part of a play- 
house song on one of the notes, which, how ever, has as yet nei ei appeared 
in circulation 

“I am vm-y glad you like Ebfcebj', which is nearly out of fashion and 
memory with me It has been wonderfully popular, about ten thousand 
copies hai mg walked off already m about three months, and the demand 
contmuing faster than it can be supplied As to mutator, the Knight 
of Tnermam, I -will endeavour to convey to Mr Gilhes (piiisqtie ChUtes 
%l est) your ladyship’s very just strictures on the Introduction to the second 
canto , but if he takes the opmion of a hacked old auUior like mj'self, 
he will content himself until avoidmg such hemics in future, unthout 
attemptmg to mend those which are already made There is an oimnous 
old proverb winch says confess and be hanged, and truly if an author 
acknowledges his owm blunders, I do not know' who he can evpect to 
stand by him, whereas, let him confess nothing, and he will alwaj's :^d 
some miudicious admirers to vmdicatc even his faults So that I think 
after publication the effect of ciiticism should be pmsiiective, m which 
pomt of view I daresay Mr Q wnll take your friendly hint, especially 
as it IS confirmed by that of the best judges who have read the poem ” 

About a month after the pubhcation of the Bndal of Tnermam, the 
affairs of the Messrs BaUantync, which had never apparently been in 
good order smee the cstabhsluuent of the bookseUmg firm, became so 
embarrassed as to call for Scott’s most anvious efforts to disentangle them 

Indeed, it is clear that there had existed some very senous perplexity 
m the course of the preceding autumn , for Scott writes to Jolm Ballan- 
lyne, while Rokeby was m progress (August 11, 1812)— “I have a letter 
from James, very anxious about your health and state of spmts If you 
sufiei the present mconvemences to depress you too much, you are wrong , 
and if you conceal any- part of them, are xery imjust to us all I am 
alwaj s ready to moke ally sacrifices to do justice to engagements, and 
would rather sell anything or everythmg, than be less than true men to 
the world ” 

I hax'e already, perhaps, said imough to accoimt for the general wrant 
of success m this pubhshrag adventure , but Mr James BaUantyne sums 
up the case so bnefly in his death-bed paper, that I may here quote his 
w ords “ My brother,” he says, “ though an activ e and pushmg, was not 
a cautious bookseller, and the large sums received never formed an addi- 
tion to stock In fact, they were all expended by the putners, who, 
bemg thenyoung and sangume men, not unw illm^y adopted my brother’s 
hastv results By May, 1813, m a word, the absolute tliroxnng axvay of 
our own most valuable publications, and the radi adoption of some m- 
judicious speculations ot Mr Scott, had mtroduced such losses and em- 
barrassments, that after a very careful consideration Mr Scott determined 
to dissolve the concern ” He adds, “This became a matter of less diffi- 

• Tins murder, perpetrated in November, 1806, remains a mjstery 
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culty, becauee time had uf a great measure w om away the difference* 
between llr Scott and Mr Constable, and Mr Hunter was now^out of 
Constable’s concern A peace, therefore, was speedily made up, and the 
old habits of intercourse were restored ” 

How reluctantly Scott had made up his mmd to open such a negotia* 
tion with Constable as involved a complete exposure of the mismanage- 
ment of John Ballantyne’s business as a pubhdier, 17111 appear from a 
letter dated about the Chnstmos of 1812, in which he says to Jame^ who 
had proposed ashing Constable to take a share both in Bokeby and in 
the -Annual Eegister, “ You must be aware, that in statmg the objechona 
which occur to me in taking in Constable, I think they ought to give 
way either to absolute necessity or to very strong 'grounds of advantage. 
But I am persuaded notliing ultimately good can be expected from any 
connection mth that house, unless for those who have a mmd to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water We iviU talk the matter coolly 
over, and in the meanwhile, perhaps, you could see W Erslane, and learn 
what impression this odd union is like to make among your friends. 
Erskine is sound-headed, and quite to be trusted with your whole story 
1 must oivn I can hardly thinlc the purchase of the liegister is equal to 
the loss of credit and character which j our surrender ivill be conceived ' 
to infer ” At the time when he ivrote this, Scott no doubt anticipated 
that Eokeby would have success not less decisive than the Lady of the 
Lake , but in this expectation — though 10,000 copies in three months 
would have seemed to any other author a tnumphant sale — ^he had been 
disappomted And meanwhile the diiBculties of the firm, accumulating 
from week to week, hod reached by the middle of May a pomt which 
rendered it absolut^ necessary for him to conquer all his scruplM 
Mr Cadell, then Constable’s partner, says m las Memoranda, “Pnor 
to this time the rrautation of J ohn Ballantyne and Co had been decidedly 
on tlie decline It was notorious in the trade that their general specula- 
tions had been unsuccessful , they were Imoivn to be gnevously in want 
of money These rumours were realized to the full by an application 
which Messrs B made to Mr Constable m May, 1813, for pecuniary aid, 
accompanied by an offer of some of the books they had pubhshed since 
1809 ns a purchase, along ivith various sliares in Mr Scott’s own poems 
Their difficulties were admitted, and the negotiation was piesseduigeiitly, 
so much so that a pledge was giien,that if the terms asked were acceded 
to, John Ballantyne and Co would endeavour to wind up their concerns, 
and cease, as soon as possible, to be publishers." Mr Cadell adds — “I 
need hardly remind you that this was a penod of very great general 
difficulty in the money market It was the crisis of the war The 
public expenditure had reached an enormous height, and even the most 
prosperous mercantile houses were often pinched to sustain their credit, 
it maj easily, therefore, be supposed that the Messrs jSallantyno had 
during many months besieged every banker’s door in Edmburgh, and 
that their agents had done the Idee m London ” 

The most important of the requests wluch the labouring house made 
to Constable w as, that he should forlliivith take entirely to himself the 
mock, copyright, "and future 'management of the Edinbuigh Annual 
Register Upon examining the slate of tins book, however, Conslablo 
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found tlmt llie loss on it had never been less than ^1,000 per annum, 
and he therefore declined that matter for the present. He piomised, 
ho^ve^cr, to consider seriously the means he might have of intimately 
relieving them fcom the pressure of the Eegister, and, in the meantime, 
oflcicd to tahe 300 sets of the stock on hand. _ The other purchases ho 
finally made on the 18th of May were considerable portions of Weber’s 
unhappy Beaumont and Fletcher , of an edition oi Defoe’s novels, in 
tuelie volumes , of a collection entitled Talcs of the East, m three large 
lolumes, 8vo, double columned, and of another in one volume, called 
Popular Talcs , about 800 copies of the Vision of Don Eoderick , and a 
fourth of the remaimug copynght of Eokeby, pnee £700 The immediate 
accommodation thus received amounted to £2,000 , and Scott, nho had 
personally conducted the latter part of the negotiation, vmtes thus to his 
junior partner, who had gone a week or two earher to London in quest of 
some similar assistance tliere • — 

“Dear John, — 

"After many offs and ons, and as many projets and contre-projeis as the 
Treaty of Amiens, I have at length concluded a treaty with Constable, m 
which I am sensible he has gained a great advantage, but -what could I 
do amidst the disorder and pressure of so many demands ? The amval 
of your long-dated bills decided my givmg in, for what could James or 
I do with them ? I trust this sacrifice has cleared our w'ay, but many 
rubs remain , nor am I, after these hard skirmishes, so able to meet them 
by my proper credit Constable, however, mil be a zealous ally , and 
for the first time those many weeks I shall lay my head on a quiet 
pillow, for now I do think that, by our joint exertions, we shall get well 
through the storm, save Beaumont from depreciation, get a paitner in 
our heavy concerns, reef our topsails, and move on seciii’ely under fin 
easy sail And if, on the one hand, I have sold my gold too cheap, I 
have, on the other, turned my lead to gold Brew'ster and Singers are 
the only heavy thmgs to which I have not gn en a blue eye H.ad your 
news ot CadeU’s sale reached us here, I could not have liarpoonecf my 
grampus so deeply as I have done, as nothing but Kokeby w'ould have 
barbed the hook 

“Adieu, my dear John I have the most sincere regard for you, and 
you may depend on my considenng your interest wnui quite as much 
attention as my own If I have ever expressed myself with irritation m 
siieakmg of tms busmess, you must impute it to the sudden, extensive, 
and uneicpcoled embarrassments in winch I found myself involved all 
at (Hicc If to your real goodnesc of heart and integrity, and to the 
quickness and acuteness of your talents, you added habits of more um- 
verssil circumspection, and, above all, the courage to tell di^agieeablc 
, truths to those whom you hold in regard, I prbuouiice that the woild 
never held such a man of busmess These it must be j our study to add 
to jour other good qualities Meantime^as some onesays to Swilt, I love 
you w ith all j our liihugs Pray make au effort, and lov e me w ith all 
mine Yours truly, , ' "W S” 

Three days afterwards, Scott resumes the subject as follows. — 

' ' IS ' 
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To Mr, John BaUarUyne, London 

“Edinbnrgli, 21st May^ 1813. 

"Deab Johnj — 

" Let it never escape j our recollection, that shutting your own eyes, 
01 hlmcimg those of your friends, upon the actual state of business, is the 
high road to nun Meanwlule, we have recovered our legs for a ueek 
or tivo Constable mil, I think, come in to the Eegister He is most 
"anxious to maintain the pnnting office , he sees most tnily that the more 
u e pimt the less we publish , and for the same reason he will, I think, 
lidp us offuith our heavy quire stock. 

“ I was ai\ aie of the distinction between the slate and the calendar as 
to the latter induding the printing office bills, and I summed and docked 
them (they are milked with red ink) , but there is still a difference of 
;^,000 and upirards on the calendar against the business I sometimes 
fear that, between the long dates of your bills, and the tardy settlements 
of the Edinburgh trade, some difficulties mil occur even in June, and 
July I always regard with deep anxiety As for loss, if I get out without 
public exposure, I shall not greatly regard the rest Eadchffe the 
physician said, when he lost A2,000 on the South Sea scheme, it was 
only going up 2,000 pair of stairs , I say, it is only ivnting 2,000 coup- 
lets, and the account is balanced * * * * James has behaved very 
well during this whole transaction, and has been most steadily attentive 
to biismess I am convmced that the more he works the better his health 
mil be One or other of you mil need to be constantly in the pnnting 
office henceforward — ^it is the sheet-anchor ” 

The allusion to James Ballantyne’s health reminds me that Scott’s 
letters to liimseK are full of hints on that subject, even from a very early 
period of their connection, and these hints are all to the same effect 
James ivas a man of lary habits, and not a hltle addicted to the more 
solid, and perhaps more dangerous, part of the mdulgcnces of the table 
One letter (dated Ashestiel, 1810) will be a sufficient qiecimcn . — 

To Mr James BaUantyne 

“Mt peak James, — 

“ I am veiy soiry for the state of your health, and diould be still more 
so u ere I not certain that I can presenbe for you as woU as any physician 
in Edinburgh Y ou have naturally an athletic constitution and a hearty 
stomach, and these agree veiy ill mth a sedentary life and the habits of 
indolence which it brings on Your stomach thus gets weak, and from ' 
those complaints of all others ansc most cerlainfy ffatulence, hypo- 
chondria, and all the tram of unpleasant feelmgs connected mth indi- 
gestion "We all know the horrible sensation of nightmare arises from 
the same cause avhich gives those waking mghtmarcs commonly called 
the blue devils You must positively put j^ursclf on a regimen as tb 
eating, not foi a month or tivo, but for a year at least, and take regular 
cxeiuse, and my life for yours 1 know this by myself, for if I u ere to 
eat and di ink in ton n is I do here it u ould soon finish me, and yet I am 
sensible 1 live too genially m Edinburgh as it is Yours very truly, 

"'VV Scoit” 
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Amohg Scolt’s eaily pels at Abbotsford tbere A\as a Imge raven whose 
powers of speech were remailcable — far beyond any parrot’s that he had 
ever met with — and who died in consequence of an excess of the kind to 
which James Ballantyno W’as addicted Thcncefoith Scott ofteniepeated 
to hia old fnend, and occasionally scnbbled by way of postscript to his 
notes on business — 

“ Wlicn you arc craving 
Ilemomber the ra\ cn ’’ 

Sometimes the formula is varied to— 

“tVlien you've dmed half, 

Think of poor Ralph <" 

Ills preachments of regularity in book-keepuig fo John, and of absti- 
nence fiom good cheer to James" Ballantymc, weie equally vain j but on 
the other hand it must be allowed that they had some reason for displea- 
sure (the more felt because they durst not, like him, eviiress their feelings) 
w’hen they found that scarcely had these “hard skirmishes” terminated 
in the bai^in of May 18th, before Scott was preparing fresh embarrass- 
ments for himself hy commencing a negotiation lor a considerable addi- 
tion to bis property at Abbotsfoid M eaily as the 20tli of J une he 
wntes to Constable as being already aware of tins matter, and alleges his 
nni-icty “to close at once with a very capricious person,” as the only icason 
that could have induced him to make up his mind to sell-the wliole 
copy nght of an as yet unwiitten poem, to he entitled the Nameless Glen 
This copyright he then offered to di^ose of to Constable for A5,000, 
adding,^* This la considerably less in proportion than I have already 
made on the share of Eokeby sold to yourself, and smoly that is no un- 
fair admeasurement ” A long correspondence ensued, in the course of 
which Scott mentions the Lord of the Isles, as a title which had suggested 
itself to him in place of the Nameless Glen , but as the negotiation did 
not succeed, I may pass its details Tlie new property which Scott was 
so eager to acquire was that hiUy tract stretching from the old Boman 
road near Tum-again towards the Caiildshicls Loch, a then desolate and 
naked mountain mere, which he likens, in a letter of this summer (to 
Lady Loiusa Stuart), to the Lake of the Gemc and the Fishciman in the 
Arabian tale. To obtain this lake at one extreimly of his estate, as a 
contrast to the Tweed at the other, w'as a prospect for which hardly any 
sacrifice w'ould have appe.ared too much , and he contrived fo gratify 
his washes m the course of that July to which he had spoken of hims elf 
in May as lookmg forward "with the deepest anxiety " 

Nor w'os he, I must add, more able to control some of his minor tastes 
I find him wnting to Mr Terry, on the 20th of June, about “that 
splendid lot of ancient amour advertised hy TS^instaiiloy,” a celebrated 
auctioneer in London, of which he had the strongest fancy to make his 
spoil, though he was at a loss to know where it should be placed wdien 
it reached Abbotsford , and on the 2nd of July, this acqiusition also 
having been settled, he says to the same correspondent “ I have wntten 
to Mr Winstanlev My bargain with Constable was otherwuse arranged, 
but Lillie John is to find the needful article, and I shall take care of 
Mr Wmstanley’s interest, who has behaved too handsomely in this matter 
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are due, but cannot tell your abifts to pay them, which are naturally 
alternig witli circumstances, and of whicli alterations I request to have 
duo notice You say you amJd not suppose Sir W Forbes would have 
refused the long-dated bills , but that you had such an apprehensioii is 
clear, both because in the calendar these bills were rated two months 
lower, and because, tlirce days before, yon wrote me an enigmatical 
cxpiession of your apprehensions, instead of saying plainly there was a 
chance of your wanting j£350, when I would have sent you an order to 
be used conditionally 

“ AH I desire is umimited confidence and frequent correspondence, and 
that you iviU give me w eeldy at least the fullest anticipation of youi re- 
souices, aud the piobability of their being effectual I may be disap- 

S oiiited in my own, of which you shall have equally tinieous notice 
imit no exertions to procure the use of money, even tor a month or six 
u eclcs, for time is most precious The large balance due in January from 
the trade and individuals, ivhich I cannot reckon at less than £4,000, 
will put us finally to lights , and it will bo a shame to founder -within 
sight ot harbour The greatest risk we run is from such ill-considcicd 
despatches os those of Friday Suppose that I had gone to Dnimlanrig 
— suppose the pony had set up — suppose a thousand things — aud we 
were rmned for -a'ant of your tcllmg your apprehensions in due tunc 
Do not plague yourself to -vandicale this sort ot management , but if you 
have escaped the consequences (as to winch you have left me iinccrlam), 
thank Qod, aud act more cautiously another time It was quite the same 
tb me on -what day I sent that draft , indeed it must have been so if I 
had the money in my cash accoimt, and if I had not, the more time 
given me to provide it the better 

“ Now, do not affect to suppose that my displeasure anses from your 
not having done your utmost to realize limds, and that utmost having 
failed. It IS one mode, to be sure, of exculpation, to suppose one’s sen 
accused of sometlimg they are not charged until, and then to make a 
querulous or indignant defence, and com]^ain of the injustice of the ac- 
cuser The head and fiont of your offending is precisely yom not u nting 
explicitly, and I request this may not happen agam It is your fault, 
and I believe anses either from an iH-judged idea of smoothing matters 
to me— as if I were not behmd the curtain — or a general reluctance, to 
allow t&it any danger is near, until it is almost tuiparriable I shall be 
very sorry if anythmg I have said gives you pam , but the matter is too 
senouB for all of us to be passed over without giving you my explicit 
sentiments To-morrow I set out for Drumlanrig, and shall not hc,ir 
from you till Tuesday or Wednesday Make yourself master of the post- 
town — ^ThomliiU, probably, or Sanquhar As SirJ5\^ F & Co have cash 
to meet my order, nothing, I think, can have gone -wrong, unless the boy 
perished by the way Therefore, in faith and hope, aud — ^that I may 
1 ick none of the Christian, virtues— in chanty -with your dilatory u orship, 
I remam very -truly yours, “ W. S ” 

Scott proceeded, accordingly, to join a gay and festive circle, -whom 
the Duke of Buccleucli had assembled about him on first taking pobsoseion 
of Ihoniagnihcent Castle of Drumlanrig, m Nithsdale,thepriucrpalines* 
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su.ige of the dukedom of Qiieensherry, which had receiiily lapsed into 
Ins Inmily But, post equitcni sedet ah a cui a — ^another of John Ballantyne’s 
jmM clcomo missives, rendered necessary by a neglect of precisely the same 
kind as befoie, leaclicd liim in the midst of this scene of rejoiomg On 
the 31st he again writes . — 

“Pnimlamig, Friday' 

‘Dear John,— 

“ I enclose the order Unfortunately, the Drnmlanng post only goes 
llirice a week , hut the Marquis of QueensbeiTy, who carries this to 
Duiiifries, has promised that the guard of the mail-coach sluE dehi cr it 
by five to-morrow I was less anxious, ns your note said you could clear 
tins month It is a cniel thing that no state you furnish excludes the 
ansing of such unexpected claims as this for the taxes on the printing 
office ^Vliat unhappy management to suffer them to run ahead m such 
a manner ' — ^but it is in vain' to complain Were it not for ymir strange 
concealments, I should anticipate no difficulty in winding up these 
matters But who can reckon upon a state wliere dnims arc kept out of 
view until they' are in the liaiids of a tontcr ^ If ymu have no time to say 
that this comes safe to hand, I suppose James may favour mo so far 
Yours truly, “W S 

“Let the guard be rcu aided Let me know exactly what you can do 
and hope to do for next month , foi it signifies nothing raising money 
for y on, unless I see it is to be of leal service Obsen e, I make you re- 
sponsible for nothing but a fan <^tatemcnt Tlie guaixl is knomi to the 
Marquis, ulio lias good-natuicdly promi'^ed to gi\e him this letter with 
his own hand , so it must reach ymu ui time, though piobably past five 
on Satuiday ” 

Another similar application reached Scott the day after the guard 
dcliiered his packet He writes thus in reply — 

“Dear John, — 

" I tinst you got my letter yesterday by five, mtli the draft enclosed 
I return y our dr ift accepted On Wednesday' I think of leavmg tins 

place, where, but foi these d d affairs, I should have been very happy 

“W S” 

Scott had been for some time imder an engagement to meet the Mai- 
quis of Abercom at Cailidc, in the first u eck ot August, for the tiniisac- 
tion of some business connected with his brothei Tliomas’s late admini- 
stration of that nobleman’s Scottidi affairs, and he had designed to pass 
from Dmmlanrig to Carhslc for tins purpose, mlliout going back to 
Abbotsford In conseqiience of these repeated harassmeuts, houexer, 
ho so far altered lus'inans os to cut slioit his stay at Dmmlanrig, and 
turn lionicuards for two or three day's, whore Janies Ballanty ne met luni 
■Hilh such a statement as in some measure relieved his mind 

Ho then proceeded to fulfil his engagement iv ith Lord Abercorn, whom 
he encountered trai elling in a very pecuhar style betn een Carlisle and 
Longlown The ladies of tlic family and the household occupied four 
01 fil e carnages, all draii n by the Marquis’s on n horses, i\ hile the noble 
lonl himself brought up the rear, mounted on a small pony, but deco- 
rated over Ills riding dress n itli the ribbon and star of the Gai lei , On 
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meeting fhe cavalcade Scott iurncd vatli tlicm, and lie -was not a little 
amused u lien lliej reached the villf^e of Longtown, wliich he had ridden 
through an hour or two heforoj with the preparations which he found 
tliere made for the dinner of the party. The liarquis’s major-domo and 
cook had arrived there at an early hour in the morning, and evcrytlimg 
w'os now arranged for his reception in the paltry little pubhc house, as 
nearly as possuile in the style usual in his own lordly mansions The 
ducks and geese that had been dabbling three or fonr hours ago in the 
village pond were now ready to make their appearance undei nimiberless 
disguises os entrAs ; a regular bill-of-fare hanked the noble Marfiuis’s 
allotted cover , e^eTy huckaback towel in the place had been pressed to 
do service as a napkin , and, tliat nothing might be wonting to the mimi- 
cry of splendour, the landlady’s poor remnants of ciockcry and pewter 
had been furbidied up, and mustered m solemn order on a crazy old 
ieavffctf which was to represent a sideboard w'orthy of Sardanapalus I 
thinlc it w orth while to preserve this anecdote, wluch Scott dehghtcd in 
teUuig, as perhaps the last relic of a style of manners now passed awuy, 
and never Iifcely to be revived among us 

Having dispatched this dinner and his business, Scott again turned 
southwards, intending to spend a few days with Mr Momtt at Eokeby , 
but on reaching Pemith, the landlord there, who wus his old acquaint- 
ance (Mr Buchanan), placed a letter in his hands ccee tlei im — it wus 
once more a cry of distress from John Ballantync He thus answ cred it — 

To Mr John Ballantync 

“Pcnnlb, Aug 10,1813 

“Deak JoniT, — 

“ I enclose you an order for £350 I shall rcmaui at Eokeby until 
Saturday or Sunday, and bo at Abbotsford on Wednesday at latest. 

“ I hope the prmting office is gomg on well. I fear, from the slate of 
accompts between the companies, restrictions on the management and 
expense wull be unavoidable, which may trench upon Jamc^s comforts. 

I cannot observe lutheito that the pnnting office is paying off, but rather 
adding to its embarrassments, and it cannot be thought that I ha\e 
cither means or inclination to support a losmg concern at the rate of 
£200 a month If James co^d find a monied partner, an.active man 
who understood the commercial part of the busmess, and w’ould super- 
intend the conduct of the cash, it might be the best for all parties, loi I 
really am not adequate to the fatigue of mmd wluch these aiiairs occasion 
me, though I must do the best to stru^le through them. Believe me 
youi^&c, «W S.” 

At Brough he cncoimtcred a messenger who brought lum such a pain- 
fid account of Mrs Momtt’s health, that he abandoned his intention of 
proceeding to Eokeby, and, mdeed, it was much better that he should - 
be at Abbotsford again as soon os possible, for lus correspondence shows 
a contmued succession, diinng the three or four encuuig weeks, of the 
same annoyances that had pursued lum to Druiiilanng and to Pcnntli. 
By lus desire, the Ballantyncs laid, it w'ould seem, beiorc the middle of 
August, laid a statement ot their affairs before Constable Though the 
statement was not so clear and full as Scott had washed it to be, Con- 
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staMe, on considering it, at once assured them, that to so on raismg 
money in dnblets would never effectually relieve them , that, iin short, 
one or both of tlio companies mnst stop, unless Mr Scott could find 
means to lay his hand, without further dmay, on at lenst';64,000, and I 
gather that, hy way of inducmg Constable himself to come fonvard with 
part at least of this supply, John BoUantyne again announced his mten- 
tion of forthwith abandoning the bookselhng business altogether, and 
making an effort to cstabhsli himself — on a plan which Constable had 
shortly before suggested — as an auctioneer in Edinburgh The followmg 
letters need no comment — 

To Mr John Ballantyne 

“Abbotsford, Aug 16, 1813 

- “ Dbah John,— 

“ I am quite satisfied it is impossible lor J B and Co to continue 
business longer than is absolutely necessary for the sale of slock and ex- 
trication of their affairs The fatal injury which their credit has sustained, 
as well as your adopting a profession in which I sincerely hope you will 
be more fortunate, renders the closing of the bookselhng busmess mevi- 
hiblc With regard to the pnntmg, it is my intention to retire from 
that also, so soon as I can possibly do so with safety to myself, and witli 
the regard I shall always entertain for James’s interest "Whatever Joss 
1 may sustain wiU be preferable to the life I have lately led, when I 
seem surrounded by a sort of magic circle, which neither permits me to 
icmain at home in peace, nor to stir abroad with pleasure Your first 
exertion as an auctioneer may probablj' be on ‘that distinguished, select, 
and immitable collection of bo^s, made by an amateur cf this city reta- 
ing from business ’ I do not feel either health or confidence in my own 
pou ers sufficient to authonze me to take a long pnee for a new poem, 
until these affairs shall have been in some measure digested This idea 
has been long running in my head, but tlic late fatalities uluch have 
attended this business have quite decided my rcsolubon I will write 
to James to-morrow, being at present annoyed ivith a seveie headache 
Yours truly, “ W. Scorr ” ' 

Were I to transcribe all thelettera to which these troubles gave nse,I 
should fill a volume before I had reached the end of another twelvemonth 
The two next I shall quote are dated on the same day, the 24th August, 
uhicli may, in consequence of the answer the second of them received, 
be set douTi as dcterniiiung the crtsis of 1813 

"Abbotsford, 24tU August, 1813 

“ Deah James,— 

“ hfr Constable’s advice is, os I have always found it, sotmd, sensible, 
and fnendly — and I shall be guided by it But I have no wealtliy friend 
uho would jom m security mth me to such an extent, and to apply m 
quarters where I might be refused would ensure disclosure. I conclude 
John has shoum Ifr C the state of the nffniis , if not, I would ivish him 
to do so directly If the proposed accommodation could be granted to 
the fim on my personally joming in the secuiity, tlie uhole matter 
ivould be quite safe, foy I have to receive in the course of the winter 
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Fomc large snms from my fatlicr’s estate * Besides whidi, I sliall cer- 
tainly be able to go to press m November witb a new poem ; or, if Mr 
Constable’s additional security would please the bankers better, I could 
ensure Mr C against tlic possibilitj ot loss, by assigning the copynglits, 
together mth that of the new poem, or even my libraiy, in lus rebcf 
In fact, if lie looks into the affair!, he will, I think, see that there is no 
prospect of any crenlual 1o«b to the creditors, though I may he a loser - 
msself My proper^' here is nmneumhered— so is my house in Castle 
Street — and I hare no debts out of my own family, excepting a part of 
the price of Abbotsfonl, which I am to rclaui for four years So that, 
literally, I Lave no claims upon me unless tho«c 
Clerkship, ;£1,300) ansing out of this busmess , and when it is con- 
Sheriffdom, 300 sidered that my mcome is above iJ3,000 a year, 

Mrs Scott, 200 even if the prmtmg office pays nothing, I should 

Interest, 100 hope no one can possibly be a loser by me 1 am 

Somcib (say), 200/ sure I u ould stnp myself to my shirt rather than 

i it should be the case , and my only reason for 

A2,100j wishing to stop the concern v, as to do open justice 
■' to all persons It must haTC been a bitter pill to 
me. I can more confidently expect some aid from Mr Constable, or from 
Longman’s house, because they can look into the concern and satisfy 
thein'>olve3 how little chance there is of their being lowers, which others 
cannot clo Perhaps hetiieen tiiera they might manage to assist us with 
the Cl edit necessary, and go on in wmding up the concern by occasional* 
acceptances 

“An odd thing has happened 1 have a letter, by order of the Prince 
Bcgent, offering me the laureateship in the most flatterum terms. Were 
I my on n man, as yon call it, I would refuse this offer (with all grati- 
tude) , hut, as I am situated, A300 or £i00 a year is not to be sneezed at 
npon a point of poetical honour, and it makes me a better man to that 
extent I have not yet imtten, however I will say little about Con 
stable’s hand'orac behaviour, but shall not forget it It is needless to 
say I shall msh him to ho consnited in cve^ step that is taken. If I 
should lose aU I advanced to this business, I sbonld be less 'vexed than 
I am at this moment I am very busy with Swift at present, but shall 
certainly come to town if it is thought necessary , but I should first wish 
Mr Constable to look into the affairs to the bottom Since I have per- 
sonally supenntended them, they have been wmdmg up very fast, and 
w c are now almost -within sight ot harbonr I -will ako own it w as partly 
ill humour at John’s blunder last week tliat made me think of throwing 
things up” 

After wnting and dispatching this letter an idea occurred to Scott 
that there was a g^uarter, not hitherto alluded to in any of these anxious 
^^stles, from w'hicli he might consider himself a entitled to ask assist- 
:* > not only with Lttle, if any, chance of a refusal, but (owing to par- 
circumstances) without incumng any ve^ painful sense of 
"■''"tion On the l^th he says to John BaUantyne — After some 

urobablj alludes to the final settlement of accounts with the Marquis of 
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meditation last niglit it occurred to me I had some title to ask the Dnlce 
of Bucclcuch’s guarantee to o cash account for ;£4,000, as ConsUible pro- 
poses I Lave 'imtten to him accordingly, and have very little doubt 
iJiat ho -mil be my surety If this cash account be in vieiv, Mr Constable 
WjJl certainly assist us until the necessaiy imtmgs are made out I beg 
your pardon— I daresay I am veiy stupid , but very often you don’t con- 
sider that I can’t folloiv details which would be quite obvious to a man 
of business— forinstance, you tell me daily, ‘that^the sums I count upon 
a?e forthcoming, the results must be as I sup]iosc ’ But m a weeic the 
scene is changed, and all 1 con do, and more, is inadequate to bring about 
these results I protest I don’t Iniow if at this moment ;64,000 mil 
dear us out After aB, you are ve\ed, and so am I ; and it is needless 
to u’rangle who has a nght to be angiy Commend me to James Yours , 
truly, «W. S” 

Having explained to the Duke of Buccleuch the position in which he 
stood — obhged either to procure some guarantee which uould enable 
him to raise ^4,000, or to sell abruptly aU his lemommg inteicst in the 
copyright of his woiks, and repeated the statement of his personal pro- 
pel ty and income, ns gii en in the preceding letter to James Jlallantyne — 
Scott says to his noble Jiaend — “ I am not askmg noi desinng any loan 
from your Grace, but merely the honour of your sanction to my credit as 
a good man for j£4,000 , and the motive of your Qmce’s interference 
would bo sufficiently obvious to the London Shylooks, as your constant 
kindness and protection is no secret to the W'orld Will yom* Grace con- 
sider whether you can do what I propose, m conscience and safety, ‘and 
favour me mth jmur answer? — have a very flattermg offer fiom the 
Pmee Bcgent, oi his own free motion, to make me poet-laureate , I am 
^eTy much embarrassed by it I am, on the one hand, afraid of giving 
offence where no one would willingly offend, and perhaps losing an' 
opportuni^ of smoothing the way to my yoimgsters through life , on 
the other hand, tlio office is a ridiculous one, somehow or other — they 
and I should be well quwred, — yet that I should not mind ^ My real 
feding of reluctance lies deeper it is, that favoured as I have been by 
lliepubho, I should be considered, with some justice, I fear, as engrossing 
n petty emolument winch might do real service to some poorer biother of 
the Muses I shall be most anxious to have your Grace’s advice on this 
subject There seems somethmg churlish, and perhaps conceited, in 
repcllmg a favour so handsomely offered on the part of the Sovereign’s 
representative , and on the other hand, I feel much disposed to shake 
myself free from it I should make but a bad courtier, and an ode-maker 
IS described by Pope as a poet out of his way or out of his senses I ivill 
find some excuse lor protracting my reply till I can have the advantage 
of your Grace’s opmion , and remam, in the meantime, very truly, j our 
obliged and grateful, “Waltbh Scon 

“PS — tiust your Grace will not suppose me capable of malang 
siKm a request as the enclosed, upon any idle or unnecessary speculation , 
but, as I stand situated, it is a matter of deep interest to me to prevent 
these com lights from bemg disposed of either hastily or at under prices 
, could have half the booksellers in London for my sureties, on a hint of 
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a new poem , bnt bankers do not like pemle in trade, and my brains ate 
not ready to spin another web So youi Grace must take me undei your 
prmcely care, as in the days of lang syne, and I tlunk I can say, upon 
the Eincenty of an honest man, there is not the most distant chance of 
jour havmg any trouble or expense tlirough my means " 

The Duke’s answer was in all respects such as might have been looked 
for from the generous kmdncss and manly sense of liis charactei 

To TlWfcr 5co«, Esq , AhboUford 

“Dnunlanng Castle, August 28th, 1813. 

“Mt deah Sm, — 

' “ I received yesterday your letter of the 24th I shall with pleasure 

comply with your request of guaranteemg the ^,000 You must, how- 
ever, furnish me with the form of a letter to this effect, os I am completely 
Ignorant of transactions of this nature 
“I am never willing to c^er advice, but when my opmion is a^ed by 
a friend 1 am ready to give it As to the offer of ms lloyal Highness to 
appomt yon laureate, I shall frankly say that I should be morhffed to 
see you hold a situation which, by the general concurrence of the world, 
13 stamped ridiculous There is no good reason why this should be so , 
but so it is Waller Scott, Poet-Laureate, ceases to be tlie "Walter Scott 
of the Lay, ITamnon, &c Any future poem of yours would not come 
forward with the same probability of a successful reception The poet- 
laureate uoiild stick to you and jour productions hke a piece of court 
plaster Youi Muse has hitherto been mdependent— don’t put her into 
harness We know how hghtly she trots along when left to her natural 

5 »aces, but do not try dnvmg I would write Irankly and openly to his 
loyal Highness, hut with respectful gratitude, for he has paid jou a 
compliment I would not fear to state that you had hitheito written 
when m poetic mood, hut feared to trammel yourself with a fixed 
pciiodical exeition, and I cannot but conctive that his Roj al Higbimss, 
who has much taste, wdl at once see the many objections which you must 
have to his proposal, hut which you cannot wntc Only think of being 
chaunted and recitatived by a parcel of hoarse and squeafang choristers 
on a hirthdaj', for the edification of the bishops, pages, maids of honoui, 
and gentlemen pensioners' Oh, homhle, thrice horrible ' Yours sin- 
cerely, « Buccleoch, &;c ” 

The letter which first announced the Prmce Regent’s proposal nas 
from lus Royal Higlmcss’s hbranan, Dr James Stamer Claike , but 
before Scott answeicd it he had received a more formal notification from 
the late Marquis of Hertford, then Lord Chambeilain. 

To the DuIa of Biicdaich. 

“Abbotsfoid, Sept. 5, 1813 

“Mt dear Lord Doki:, — 

“ Good advice is easily foUowed when it ;|umps wnth our own senti- 
ments and inclinations I no sooner found mine fortified by your 
Grace’s opimon than I wrote to" Lord Hertford, declinmg the laurel in 
the most civil n ay I could imagmc. I also wrote to the Prmce’s librarian, 
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who had made himself active on the occasion, dilatmg at someivhat more 
length than I thought rcmectM to the Lord Chamherlain my icasoiia *. 
for declining the intended honour My mfe has made a copy of the 
last letter, nluch I enclose for your Grace’s perusal — ^there is no ’occasion 
either to pieserve or return it — hutlam desirous you should know what 
I have put my apology upon, for I may reckon on its being misrepre- 
sented I certainly shoula never have suivived the recitative described 
bj 3 'our Grace , it is a part of the etiquette I was quite unprepared for, 
and should have sunk under it It is cunous enough that Dinnihmng 
should always have been the refuge of bards who decline Court promo 
tion Gay, I tlimk, refused to be a gentlcmnn usher, oi some such post , 
and I am determined to abide by my post of Grand Ecuyer Trencliant of 
the Chateau, varied for that of tale-teller of an evenmg. 

“ I wiU send your Grace a copy of the letter of guarantee when I 
receive it from London By an arrangement with Longman and Co , 
the great booksellers in Paternoster Eow, I am about to be enabled to 
place their secunty, as well as my own, between your Grace and the pos-~ 
sibility of liarard But your land readiness to forward a transaction 
which IS of such great importance both to my fortime and comfort, can ^ 
never be forgotten — although it can scarce make me more tliau I have 
always been, my dear lord, your Grace’s much obhged and truly faithful 

“Walter Scott” 


Immediately after Mr Croker received Scott’s letter, Mr Southey ijas 
invited to accept the vacant laurel , and, to the honour of the Prince 
Regent, when he signified that his acceptance must depend on the office 
lOeing thenceforth so modified as to demand none of the old formal odes, 
leaving it to the poet-laureate to choose lus oivn time for celebrating any 
great puhhc event that might occur, his Royal Bbglmess had the good 
sense and good taste at once to acqiuesce on the primnety of this altera- 
tion The office was thus reheied from the hur^n oi ndicule wlu^ 
had, in qoite of so many lUustnous names, adhered to it , and though 
its emoluments did not in fact amount to more than ElOO a year (mstead 
of tlie ^00 or ;£400 at which Scott rated them when he dechned it), 
they formed no unacceptable addition to Mr Southey’s income 
To avoid returning to the affair of the laureateslup, I have placed 
together such letters concerning it ns appeared important I regret to say 
that, had J adhered to the clironological older of Scott’s correspondence, 
ten out of every twelve letters between the date of lus apphcation to the 
Duke of Bucdeuch, and his removal to Edinhiugh on the 12th of 
November, would have contmued to tell the same story of pecuniary 
difficulty, urgent and almost daily apphcations for new advances to the 
I^llantynes, and endeavours, more or less successful, but in no case 
eucctusdly so, to rehevo the pressure ou the hookselhng firm by sales of 
heavy stock to the great publishmg houses of Edmhurgh and London 
Whatever success these endeavours met wuth, appears to have been due 
cither directly or indirectly to Mr Constable, wdio did a great deal 
more th^ prudence would have wAiranted, m talung on himself the 
resmts of its unhappy adventures, — and, by lus sagacious advice, enabled 
I lie distressed partners to procure similar assistance at the hands of others. 
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wlio did liot toattakc Ins own fcchiisfi of personal lan(liic’=s o-nd as rapatliy, 
«Ire6jrcttoleani"Scolt\rn{csto him on the ICtU Oolober,“ilmt11uw 
IS great danger of jnnr exertions in our favour, winch once nroiai'-cu so 
fair!), proMitg finilly al)orbvc, or at least being too tanlj xn 
opGvation to 'work out our robef If aujllxiug wioie can be nouoinabj} 
mid properly done to avoid a most xmplc isant shock, I $hail be 
u xUing to do it ; xf not — God'*^ u ill be done * Tlicrc m lU be enough of 
propertv, uicludiiig my nrisalo fortune, to paj ovpr 3 ^ claim , ami 1 have 
not used prospentj so ill, as greallj' to fear adicrsitj'. But theMj thmga 
we mil talk over at meeting , incanw hilc behc\ e me, with .i sincere seiii-c 
of jonr kintlnc'B and fricii^y mows, ver.y tnilj yomis, W S" — 1 ba\c 
no moil to quote more largely from the leltcnj winch ua'-'^il dnnng tins 
cnsis bctiveen Scott and his psTlncrs Tlie pith ami siib'-tanco ol Ins, 
to Jolm Baihntj no at IcJisi, bcems to be suinmcu up in one iiru’l post# crip/ 

— “For God’s '■ako, treat me as a man, and not as a iml» b-cow 
The diHiuilties of the BiiUantjncs were b\ this time well known 
tluoughont the commercial circles not only ol Edinbai'gh, but of London, 
and a report of their actual bankiuplcj,wiiU the addilum that Seott w.is 
engaged as then surety to the extent of i)20,000, fouiul its way to Mi. 
Momtt about the beginning of Ko\aubci Tina deal fiiond wrote to 
him, in the utmost anxiety, and made liberal offers of assistmto in ca^c 
the catactropbc might still be avcited , but the term of Marlnnnap, alw avs 
a critical one in Scotland, liad p.i««cd before this letter reached Edmbni'gh, 
and Scott’s answer wall show Fjinptoms of a tleaimg hoi»/on I think 
also there is one c\pres«iou in it w Inch could li iixUj ha\ o failed to convey 
to Mr Momtt that Ins fiieiid was luvohcd, moic deeply' than he had 
e> or acknowledged, in the coiiceins of the Messrs Ballanlync. 

ToJBS MornUt Eiq , Rolchy Park 

“ Ediiitmrgh, 20th Noaonibcr, 1813 

“ I tlid not answer your very kind letter, my dear Momtt, until I 
could put your friendly heart to rest npon the repoit yon have heard, 
wintli X could not do entnxjlv until tins tern of ifartinraas was missed. 
X has e the pleasure to say that there is no liutli w hatever in the Ballan- 
tymes’ rcpoiled bankruiitcy They hare had seicro difficulties for the 
last four months to make their resources balance tlie demands upon them, 
and I, having the pnee of Kokebyand other money sin their hands, have 
had conKidctable reason for npprobcnsioii, and no slight degree of plague 
and trouble They have, how over, been so well supported that 1 have 
got out of hot water upon their account They aro wanding up their 
Imokselhng concern wjtli great regularity, and arc to abide lieieatter by 
■■ the printing otfice, wlucli, with its stock, &c , wall revert to them fairly' ' 
“ I liave been able to redccin the offspring of my brain, and they are 
like to pay me hko grateful children. Tins matter has sot mo a-thinking 
about money more sonoufily than ever I did in my life, and X have 
begun by insnung my life loi ;C<1,000, to secure some ready' uisli to my 
fauuly' sliould 1 slip girths suddenly 1 think my othei pioperly, bbrary\ 
about ^12,000, and 1 have not much debt 
Upon the whole, I see no prospect of any’ loss whatever Although 
in the course of human events 1 may be disappointed, there ccitauuy 
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can be none to vex yonr kind and affectionate heart on my account I 
am young, ivith a large official income, and if I lose anythmg now I 
- have gamed a great deal in my day 1 cannot tell you, and will not at- 
tempt to tell you, how much I was affected by your letter— -so much, 
mdeed, that for several days I could not make my mind up to express 
myself on the subject Thank God • all real danger was yesterday put 
over , and I "will wnte, m two or three days, a funny letter, without any 
of these vile cosh matters, of whidi it may be said there is no livmg 
with them nor without them Ever yours, most truly, 

“Walter Scott" 

All these annoyances produced no change whatever in Scott’s^habits of 
literary industry Dunng these anxious months of September, October, 
and November, he kept feeding James Ballantyne’s press from day to day, 
both with the annotated text of the closing volumes of Sinffs Works, 
and -with the MS of his Life of the Dean He had also proceeded to 
mature in his own imnd the plan of the Lord of the Isles, and executed 
such a portion of the first canto os gave him confidence to renew his 
negotiation with Constable for the sale of the whole or part of its copy- 
right It was, moreover, at this period, that, lookmg into an old cabinet 
in search of some fishing-tackle, his eye chanced to light once more on 
the Ashestiel fragment of Waverley He read over those introductory 
chapters — ^thought they had been undervalued — and determmed to fimsh 
the story 

All this while, too, he had been subjected to those mterruptions from 
idle strangers, which from the first to the last imposed so heavy a tax on 
his celebnty , and he no doubt received such guests with all his usual 
urbanity of attention Yet I was not surprised to discover, among his 
hasty notes to the Ballontynes, several of tenour akm to the following 
specimens — 

“September 2nd, 1813 

“ My temper is really worn to a hair’s-breadth The intruder of yes- 
terday hung on me till tivelve to-day When I had just taken my pen, 
he was relieved, like a sentry leavmg guard, by two other loungmg 
visitors , and their post has now been supplied by some people on real 
business ” 

Again,— “Monday Evening 

“Oh, James— oh, James— two Insh dames 
Oppress me very soro , 

I groining send one sheet I 've penned — 

For, hang them ' there 's no more “ 

A scrap of nearly the saine date to Ins brother Tliomas may be intro- 
duced, as belongmg to the same state of feeling “Dear Tom, I observe 
what you say as to Sir * * * * ^ and ns you may often be exposed to 
similar reijuests, which it would 'be difficult to party, jou can sign such 
letters of introduction as relate to persons whom you do not delight to 
honour, short, T Scott, by which abndgment of jour name I sh.ill un- 
derstand to limit my civilities ” 

It IS proper to mention, that, in the veiy agony of these peijilexitie^ 
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the Tiufortunato Matimn received from him a tiihely auccoitr of ;fi50, 
rendered douhly acceptable by the kind and judicious letter of advice in 
•winch it was enclosed , and I have before me amj>le e-vidence that his 
benevolence had been extended to other strugglmg brothers of the trade, 
even when he must often have had actual difliculty to meet the immediate 
expenditure of his own family All this, however, wiU not surprise the 
reader 

To add to his troubles diinng this autumn of 1813, a demand was made 
on him by the Commissioners of the Income-tax, to return m one of their 
schedules an account of the profits of his literarj' exertions dunng the 
three last j ears He demurred to this, and took the opinion of high 
authorities m Scotland, who confirmed him in his impression tliat the 
claim was beyond the statute The grounds of his resistance are thus 
bnelly stated in one of lus letters to ins legal friend in London — 

“My deak Eichardson, — 

“ I have owed you a letter this long time, but perhaps my debt might 
not yet be discharged, had I not a little matter of ousincss to trouble you 
with I wish you to lay before either the King’s counsel, or Sir Samuel 
Eomilly and any other you may approve, the point whether a copjoaght, 
being sold for the term dunng which Queen Anne’s Act warranted the 
property to the author, the price is hable in payment of thg property-tax 
1 contend it is not so liable, for the following reasons — Ist, It is a patent 
right, expected to produce an annual, or at least an incidental profit, 
dunng the currency of many years , and surely it was never contended 
tlut if a man sold a theatrical patent, or a patent for macluneiy, pro- 
perty -tax should be levied in the first place on the full pnce as paid to 
the seller, and then on the profits as puichased by the buyer I am not 
very expert at figures, but 1 thmk it clear that a double taxation takes 
place 2nd, It should be considcicd that a book may be the work not of 
one year, but of a man’s whole life , and as it has been found, m a late 
case of the Duke of Gordon, that a faU of timber was not subject to pro- 
perty-tax because it comprehended the produce of thirty years, it seems 
at least equally fair that mental exertions should not be subjected to a 
harder principle of measurement 3rd, The demand is, so far as I can 
learn, totally new and unheard-of 4th, Supposmg that I died and left 
my manuscripts to be sold pubhely along with the rest of my hbrary, is 
there any mound for taxing what might be received for tlie ■written book, 
any more than any rare printed book u hich a speculative bookseller might 
purchase ■with a view to republication ? You will know whether any of 
these things ought lobe si^ested in the bnef David Hume, and every 
laivjer here -whom I have spoken to, consider the demand as illegal 
Beheve me truly yours, “Walteh Scott ” 

Mr Eicliardson hanng prepared a case, obtained upon it the opinions 
of Mr Alexander (afterwards Sir IViUiam Alexander and Chief Baion of 
the Exchequer) and of the late Sir Samuel EomiUy These eminent 
lawvers agreed m the new of their Scotch brethren, and after a tedious 
correspondence, the Lords of the Treasury at last decided that the 
Income-tax Commissioners should abandon their daunupon the produce 
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of liteinrr labour I have ilion(;bt it wortb -while to preserve some record 
of this decision, and of tlie anthonhes on which it rested, in case such a 
demand should ci er be I’encired hereafter 
In the beginning of December, the Town Council of Edinburgh resolved 
to send a deputation to congratulate the Prmce Eegent on the prosperous 
couree of public cients, and Ihcj' muted Scott to draw up their address, 
uhich, units being transmitted for previous inspection to Mr William 
Dimdas, then Member for the city, and through mm shown pnvatcly to 
the Eegent, uas achnowledged to the penman, by his Eoyal Highness’s 
command, as “the most elegant congratulation a sovereign e-ver rcccned, 
or a subject offered ” TheXord Provost of Edmbuigh presented it ac- 
coidmgly at the lev/e of the 10th, and it uas received most graciously 
On retiirmng to the north, the magistrates expressed their sense of Scott’s 
semces on this occasion by presenting lum with the fircedom of his native 
city, and also ii ith a piece of plate 

At this tunc Scott further exprc^cd his patnotac exultation m the 
rescue of Europe, by two songs for the anniversary of the death of Pitt , 
one of which has ever since, 1 beheve been channted at that celebra* 
tion . — 

"Oh, dread was the time, and more dreadful the omen, 

When the hraio on Marengo fay slaughtered is ram,’ &«. 



CHAPTER XI. 

EDITIOK OF STVIFT POTJLISHED— PDBLIOATION OF WAVEBIiEY 

I HATE to open, the year 1814 with a melancholy story Henry "Weber, 
a poor GerArm scholar, who, escaping to this country in 1804 from mis- 
fortunes m lus own, excited Scott’s compassion, and was thenceforth 
furnished, through his means, with hterary employment of various sorts 
Weber was a roan of considerable Icarmng , but Scott, as was his custom, 
appears to have formed an exaggerated notion of his capacity, and cer- 
tainly countenanced him, to his own severe cost, m several most unfor- 
tunate undertaking When not engaged on thmgs of a more ambitious 
character, he had acted for ten years as his protector’s amanuensis, and 
when the farnil}' were m Edmburgh, he very often dmed with them 
'There was soraethmg lery interestmg in his appearance and manners, 
he had a fair, open countenance, in winch the honesty and the enthusiasm 
of his nation were alike visible , his demeanour was gentle and modest, 
and he had not only a stock of cunons antiq^nan knowledge, but the 
reminiscences, which he detailed nilh amusmg sunphcity, of an early 
life chequered with many strange en>-»ugh adventures He was, in short, 
much a favoimte with Scott and all the household, and w^asinvited to 
dine'inth them so frequently, chiefly because his friend was aware that 
ho had an unhappy propensity to dnnkmg, and was anxious to keep him 
away from places where he might have been more likely to indulge it 
This vice, however, had been grow mg on lum , and of late Scott had 
foimd it necessary to make some rather severe remonstrances about 
habits which were at once injurmg his health and interruptmg his 
literary mdustiy 

They had, however, parted kindly when Scott left Edmburgh at 
Cliristmas 1813, — and the day after bus return Weber attended him as 
usual in his hbraiy, bemg employed m transcnbuig extracts during < 
several hours, wlnle lus friend, seated over against him, continued work- 
ing at the Life of Swift The hght hegiuning to fad, Scott threw lumsclf 
hack m h.s chair, and was about to &ig for candles, when he observed 
the German’s eyes fixed upon him wuth an unusual solemmty of expres- 
sion “ Webei,” said he, " what ’s the matter ivith you ? " “ Mr Scott,” 
said Weber, nsmg, “you have long insulted me, and I can hear it no 
longer I have brought a pair of pistols wuth me, and must insist on 
your taking one of them instantly,” and wuth that he produced the 
weapons, w Inch had been deposited under his chair, and laid one of them 
'on Scott’s mamiscnpt “You ate mistaken,'" I think,” said Scott, “m 
your way df betting ahoAt tius affair— hut no matter. It can, however, 
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be no part of your object to annoy Mrs Scott and the cmidren, there* 
fore, if you please, we %nll put the pistols into the drawer till after dinner, 
and then arrange to go out together like gentlemen.” Weber answered 
with emial coolness, “I believe that will be better,” and laid the second 
pistol mso on the table Scott locked them both in his desk, and said, 
“ I am glad you have felt the propnety of what I suggested — ^Ict me only 
leanest further that nothing may occur uhile we are at dinner to give 
my wife any suspicion of what has been passing ” Weber ogam assented, 
and Scott withdrew to his dressing-room, from winch he immediately 
dispatched a message to one of Weber’s intimate companions, — and then 
dinner was served, and AVeber jomed the family circle ns usual lie 
conducted himself ivith peifect composure, and eveiythmg seemed to go 
on in the ordinaiy way, until wluskey and hot water bemg produced, 
Scott, instead of inviting his guest to help himself, muced two moderate 
tumblers of toddy, and handed one of them to Weber, who, upon that, 
started up with a funous countenance, but instantly sat down again, and 
when Mrs Scott expressed her fear that he was ul, answered placidly 
that he was liable to spasms, but that the pain was gone. He then took 
the glass, eagerly gulped doivn its contents, and pushed it back to Scott 
At this moment the mend who had been sent for made his appearance, 
and Weber, on seeing him enter the room, lushed past him and out of 
the house, without stopping to put on his hat The friend, who pursued 
instantly, came up inth him at the end of the street, and did all he could 
to soothe his agitation, but in voin The same evening he -nas obhged 
to bo put into a strait iraislcoat , and though, in a few days, he exhibited 
such symptons of recovery that he was allowed to go by himself to pay a 
1 iBit in the north of England, he there soon relapsed, and continuetf ever 
aftenvards a hopeless lunatic, being supiiorted to the end of his life m 
June, 1818, at Scott’s expense in an asylum at York 
On the Ist of July, 1814, Scott’s Life and edition of Swift, in nraeteon 
volumes 8io, at length issued from the press This adventure, under- 
taken by Constable in 1808, had been proceeded m dunng all the variety 
of their personal relations, and now came forth when author and publisher 
felt more warmly towards each other than perhaps they had ever before 
done The impression was of 1,250 copies , and a reprint of similar extent 
w as called for in 1824 The Life of Swaft has subsequently been included 
in the author’s MisceUamcs, and has obtained a very wade circulation 
By his industrious inqinnes, in which, as the preface gratefully ac- 
]mowledgos,he found many zealous assistants, cmecioUy among the Irish 
hterati * Scott added to this edition many admirable pieces, both in 
prose and verse, winch had never before been pnnted, and still more 
which had escaped notice amidst old bundles or pamphlets and broad- 
sides To the illustration of these and of nil the better known ■writings 
oi the Dean, he brought the same quahficntions which had, by general 
consent, distinguished his Drj den, “ muting,” ns the Edinburgh Beview 
expresses it, “to the minute knowledge ond patient research of the Ma- 
lones and Chalmerses, a vigour of juagment and a vivacity of style to 


* T}io names which he pnrticnhirl} mentions are those of tho late Matthew Weld 
Hnrtstongc, Lsq , of Dublin, Theophilus Swift, J&q , Major Tickell, Thomas Steele, 
Mq , Leonard Mocnallj, Esq , ond tlic Her hf Berwick 
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■which they had no pretensions ” His Biograpnical narrative, Introductory 
Essays, and Notes on Sivift, show, indeed, an intimacy of acquaintance 
Avith the obscurest details of the political, social, and literary history of 
the period of Queen Anne, which it is impossible to consider without 
feehng a lively regret that lie never accompushqd a long-cherislied pur- 
pose of prepanng a Life and edition of Pope on a similar scale It has 
been specimly unfortunate for that “ tnio deacon of the waft,” as Scott 
often called Pope, that first Goldsmith and then Scott should have taken 
up, only to abandon it, the project of anting his life and editing his 
M orks 

The Edinbuigli Eeviewer thus characterizes Scott’s Memoir of the 
Dean oT St Patridc’s — 

“It IS not eyerj'alicrc C'rtroTncly a ell antten, in a litoravy point of view, hut it 
IS draivn up in substance with great intelligence, liberality, anil good feeling It 
IS quite fair and moderate in politics, and perhaps rather too indulgent and tender 
, towards individuals of all descriptions— more full, at least, of kindness and venera- 
tion for genius and social virtue, than of indignation at baseness and profligacy 
-Altogether, it is not much like the production of a mere man of letters, or a fasti- 
dious speculator in sentiment and morality, but exhibits throughout, and in a aery 
pleasing form, the good sense and laiga toleration of a man of the world, with 
much ot that generous allowance for the 

‘ Fears of the bravo and follies of the wise 

aaliich genius too often requires, and should therefore alnavs be most forward to 
show It IS impossible, hoaveaer, to aaoid noticing that Mr Scott is by far too 
faaourahlo to the personal charaotor of his author, avhom a\o think it avould really 
bo in)unoiis to the cause of morality to allow to pass either as a aery digmflcd oi 
a aoiy amiable person Tlie truth is, avo think, that ho was extremely ambitions, 
arroCTnt, and selfish, of amoroso, aindictiao, and haughty temper, and though 
capiuile of a sort of patronizing generosity towards his dependants, and of some 
attachment toaranls thoso avho had lobg known and flattered him, las general 
demeanour, both in pnhho and private life, appears to have been far from exem- 
plary , destitute of temper and magnanimity, and wo will add, of pnnciplc in the 
lormer, and m the latter of tenderness, fidelitj, oi compassion " — J^inburgk 
liemew, sol xvn p 9 

I liave no desire to break a laucc in tins place m defence of tlie per- 
sonal character of Swift It does not appeal to me that he stands at all 
distinguished among politicians (least ot all among the politicians of liis 
tune) for lavity of prmciple, nor can I consent to charge Ins private de- 
meanour with the ousence either of tenderness, or fidelity, or compassion 
But who ever dreamed — most assuredly not Scott — of holding up the 
Dean of St Patrick’s as on the whole an " exemplary chainctci ” t The 
biographer -felt, whatever his critic may have thought on the subject, 
that a vein of morhid humour ran tlixough Swift’s whole existence, both 
- menkil and physical, from the heginnmg. 

“He early adopted,” saj's Scott, “the custom of observing his birthday 
' as a terra not ol joy but of sorrow, and of reading, when it annually 
recurred, the stiikmg passage ol Scripture in winch Job lamcuis and 
execrates the day upon v\ bicli it was said in Ins father’s house that a man- 
dvild uas hom-j” and I should have expected that any man who had 
consideiod the black close of the career thus early clouded, and read the 
entry of Swift’s diary on the fimeral of Stelhi. lus epitaph on Inmsell, 
and the testament by which he disposed of his fortimc, would have been 
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“n lUing, like Scott, to dwell on the splendour of his immortal genius, aud 
tl«emaiiytraitsofmnnlygenerosity“wliichheunquestionablj exhibited,” " 
miller than on the faults and foibles of nameless and inscrutable disease, 

•n Inch tormented and embittered the far greater part of his earthly bemg 
What the cntic says of the practical and business-like style of Scott's 
biography appears Teiy just-— and I thmk the circumstanro eminently 
charactenstic — ^nor, on the uliolc, could his edition, as an edition, have 
been better dealt with than m the essay which I have quoted It was, 
by the way, u ntten by Mr J efirey, at Constable’s particular request. “ It 
was, I think, the first tune I ever asked such a thing of him,’’ the book- 
seller said to me , “and I assure you the result was no encouragement to 
repeat such petitions ” Mr Jeflrey attacked Swift’s whole character at 
graat length and with consummate dexterity , and, m Constable’s opimon, 
his article threw such a cloud on the Dean, os materially checked, for a 
lime, the popul/irity of his wntings Admirable as the paper is in point 
of ability, I think Mr Constable may have considerably exaggerated! its 
effects , but in those days it must have been diificult for him to form an 
iiiipaitial opinion upon such a question , for, as Johnson said of Cuic, 
that “ho could not suit over his wundow -without thinking of The 
Gentleman’s IVIaga/me,” I believe Constable allowed nothmgtomtcrriipt' 
his^paternal pnde in the concerns of his renew, until the Wanirley NotcIs 
supphed him with another periodical pubhcation still more important 
to luB foi tunes 


And this consummation was not long delayed a considerable addition 
hanng by that lime been made to the onginal fragment, tliere appeared 
in The Scot’s Maganne, for February Ist, 1814, an announcement, that 
“ Waieilcy, or, ’ti's Si\ty Years Smee, a novel, in 3 vols 12mo,” would 
be xniblishcd in March Aud befoie Scott came into Edinbiiigh, at the 
clo<«c of the Clinstmas vacation on the 12th January, Mr Ersluncihad 
perused the greatei part of the first volume, and e\pressed lus decided 
opinion that Waverley w ould proi e the most popular of nil his friend’s 
wiituig The MS was forthwith copied by John Ballantyne, and sent 
to pi-ess. As soon as a volume was printed, Ballantyne conveyed it to 
Constable, who did not for a moment doubt from wliat pen it piocccded, 
but look a few days to consider of the matter, and then olfered A700 for 
the copynght l^en we recollect what the state of novel literature in 
those days -was, and that the only exceptions to its mediocrity, the Irish 
tales of Miss Edgeworth, however appreciated in refined cirdcs, had a 
circulation so hmilcd that she had never realized a tithe of £700 by the 
best of tJieni, it must be allowed that Constable’s offer was a liberal one 
Scott’s answ cr, howei er, transmitted through the same channel, was, that 
£700 was too much in case the novel should not be successful, and too little 
in case it should He added, “ If our fat fiiend had said A1,000, 1 should 
h ive been staggered ” John did not forget to lunt tins last circumstance to 
Constable, hut the latter did not choose to act upon it , and he ultimately 

E ublished the work, on the foohng of an equal division of profits behveen 
unsclf and the author There was a coi siderablc pause between tlie 
finislung of the first volume and the bcginnmg ol the second Constable 
had, in 1812, acquired the copyright of tiie Encj'clopmdia Bntannica, ard 
was now preparing to publish the loluable Supplement to that work, 
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wliicli has since, ■with modifications, been incoiporated into its te\t. 
He earnestly requested Scott to undertake a few articles for the Supple- 
ment , he agreed, and, anxious to gratify the generous bookseller, at 
once laid aside his tale until he had finished two essays— those on CInvahy 
and the Drama They appear to have been conmleted in the course of 
April and May, and he received for each of them (as he did subsequently 
for that on Homance) ^100 

The two next letters will give us, in more exact detail than the author’s 
own recollection co^d supply in 1830, the lusto’-y of the completion of 
Waverley It was published on the 7th of July , and two days after- 
words he thus wntes — 


“Edmbuisli, 9th July, 1814 


*‘Mv DEAR MOERITT,— 

“ I owe you many apologies for not sooner answering your very enter- 
tainmg letter upon your Parisian loumey I heartily ivish I had been 
of your party, ror you have seen what I trust will not be seen again m a 
hurry , smee, to enjoy the dchght of a restoration, there is a necessity for 
a previous bouleversment of everything that is valuable in morals and 
ptocy, which seems to liave been the case m France smee 1790 * The Dulce 
of Bucclcuch told me yesterday of a very good reply of Louis to some of 
his attendants, who proposed shuttmg the doors ol ms apartments to keep 
out the tlirong of people ‘ Open the door,’ he said, ‘ to John Bull , he 
has suffered a great dem in keeping the door open for me ’ 

“ Now, to go from one important subject to another, I must account 
for my owndoziness, which I do W referring you to a small anonymous 
sort of a novel, m three volumes, "Waverley, which you wall receive by the - 
mail of this day It was a very old attempt of mine to embody some 
traits of those characters and manners pecidiar to Scotland, the last 
remnants of which vanished durmg my owm youth, so that few or no 
traces now remam I had written great part of the first volume, and 
• sketched other passages, when I mislmd the MS , and only found it by 
the merest accident os I was rummaging the drawers of an ’old cabinet , 
and I took the fancy of finishing it, whi^ I did so fiist, that the last two 
volumes were written in three weeks I had a great deal of fun in the 
accomplishment of this task, though I do not expect that it wiU be popular 
in the south, as much of the humour, if there be any, is local, and some 
of it even professional You, however, who are an adopted Scotchman, 
wiH find some amusement in it It has made a veiy strong impression 
here, and the good people of Edinburgh are busied intracmg the author, 
and in finding out originals for the portraits it contams Infiie first case, 
they wnll probably find it difficult to convict the guilty author, although 
he IS far from escapmg suspicion Jeffrey has offered to make oath that 
it IB mme, and another great cntic has tendered his affidavit cx eontranoj 
so that these authorities have divided the Qude Town Howeier, the 
thmg has succeeded very well, and is thought higlily of. I don’t know 
if it has got to London yet I intend to momtam my incognito Let me 
know your opuuon about it 1 diould be most Imppy if I could tbmV 

'* Mr Homtt bad, in the ^nng of tins year, been present at the first lecfy hold 
ot the TtulcnCs by Monsieur, ofterwards Charles X. 
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it would amuse a painful thonglit at this anxious moment 1 was in hopes 
Mrs Momtt was getting so much better that this relapse affects me very 
much. Ever yours trufr, “'W' Scott 

“PS — As your conscience has very few things to answer for, you must 
still burthen it with the secret of the Bndal It is spreading very rapidly, 
and I have one or two faiiy romances wlucli wiU make a second volume, 
and wliith I would wish published, but not with my name The truth 
18 that tins sort of muddling work amuses me, and I am something in the 
condition of Joseph Surface, who was embarrassed by getting himself too 
good a reputation , for many things may please people well enough 
anonymously, winch, if they have me in the title-page, would just gi\e 
me that sort of ill name which precedes hanging, and that would be in 
many respects mconvemcnt if I thought of again trying a grande opus " 

This statement of the foregoing letter (repeated still more precisely m 
a following one), as to the time occupied in the composition ol the second 
and third volumes of Waverley, recalls to my memory a trifling anecdote, 
winch, as connected with a dear fiiend of my youth, whom I have not- 
seen for many ye.ar8, and may very probably never see again m this world, 
I shall here set down, in the hope of affording Inin a momentary though 
not an uumi\ed pleasure, ivhon he may chance to read tins compilation 
on a distant shore, and also in the hope that my humble record mayam- 
part to some active mind in the rising generation a shadow of the mfluence 
winch the reality certainly exerted upon his Happciung to pass through 
Edinbuigh in June, 1814, 1 dined one day with the gentlemanin question 
(noiv the Honourable Wilham Menzies, one of the Supreme Judges at 
the Cape of Good Hope), whose residence was then in George Street, 
situated very near to, and at right angles with, North Castle Street It 
was a party of very young persons, most of tliem, hke Menzies and my- 
self, destined for the bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjoying 
the first fiusli of manhood, with little remembrance of the yesteraay or 
care of the morrow When my companion’s worthy father and imdc, 
after seeing two or tliree bottles go roimd, left the juveniles to themselves, 
the weather being hot, we adjourned to a library which had one large 
window looking noi tliM ards .After carousing here for an hour or more, 
I observed tliat a shade had come over the aspect of my iiiend, who 
happened to be placed immediately opposite to myself, and said soroe- 
tlimg that intimated a fear of his being unwell “ No,” said he, “ I shall 
be -vvcll enough presently, if you will only let me sit where you are, and 
take my chair , lor there is a confounded hand m sight of mo here, u Inch 
has often bothered me before, and now it won’t let me fill my glass uitli 
a good will ” I rose to change places u ith him accordingly, and he pointed 
out this hand which, like the writing on Eelsha/zar’s wall, distuAod his 
hour of hilarity “ Smcc we sat down,” he said, “ I have been watching 
it — ^it fascinate my ej e — it never stops — ^pago after page is finished and 
throwTi on that heap of MS , and still it goes on unueaned — and so it 
Will be till candles are brought in, and God knows how long after that 
It IS the Storac every night — I can’t stand the sight of it when I am not 
at my books.” “ Some stupid, do^cd engrossing clerk, probably,” ex- 
claimed mj’self, or some other pddy youth in our society, “ No, boys,” 
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Bald our Host, “ I tpoU lmo\? wliat baud it is— tis Walter Scott's.” This 
■was the that, in the evenings o£ three summer vreeTcs, -wrote the two 

last volumes of Waverley. Would that all -who that mght watched in 
had profited hy its example of diligence as largely as Wilbam Men/ies * 
In the next of these letters Scott enclosed to Mr. Morritt the prospectus 
of a new edition of the old poems of the Bruce and the Wallace, under- 
taken hy the learned lexicographer, Dr. John Jamieson, and he an- 
nounces his departure on asaihng excursion round the north of Scotland 
It -will he observed that when Scott hegaa his letter, he had only had 
Mr Momtt's opinion of the first volume of Waverley, and that hefore 
he closed it, he had received Ins ihend’s honest criticism on the work as 
a whole, with the e-qiression of an earnest hope that he would drop lus 
vneogniio on the title-page of a second edition 


“Abbotsford, July 24, 1814 

“.My Deah Moumtt,— 

“I am going to say my vales to you for some weeks, liavmg accepted 
an mvitation from a committee of Commissioners for the Northern Lights 
(I don’t mean the Edinburgh Re-newers, hut the hondjide comniissoncrs 
ibi the beacons), to accompany them upon a nautical tour round Scotland, 
visitmg aU that is ounous on contment and isle The party are three 
gentlemen with whom I am very wdl acquamted, William Eimme being 
one. We have a stout cutter, well fitted up and manned for the service 
hy Government, and to make assurance double sure, the admiral has 
sent a sloop of war to cruise in the dangerous pomts of our tour, and 
swero tlie sea of the Yankee privateers, which sometimes annoy ' our 
northern latitudes I shall -visit the Clephones m their solitude, and let 
you know aU that I see that is rare and entertaining, which, os we are 
masters of our time and vessel, should add much to my stock of know- 
ledge 

“ As to Waverley, I -will play Sir Fretful for once, and assure you that 
I left the story to flag in tlie first volume on purpose , the second and 
third have rather more hustle and mterest I -wished (ivi& what success 
Heaven knows) to avoid the ordmary error of novel--wnteis, whose first 
volume 18 usually their best But since it has served to amuse Mrs 
Momtt and you nsgiec ah imfto, I have no doubt you -will tolerate it even 
unto tlie end. It may re.illy boast to be a tolerably faithful portaiit of 
Scotlidi manners, and bos been recognized as such in Edinburgh The 
first edition of a thousand instantly disappeared, and the bookseller in- 
forms me that the second, of double the quantity, will not supply the 
niaiket for long As I shall be'vety anxious to know how Mrs Momtt 
IS, I hope to have a few luies from you on my return, wliicli -will be 
about the end of August or bcgiunmg of September. I should have 
mentioned that wc have the celebrated engmeer, Stevenson, along ivilh 
us I dchght in these professional men of talent ; they always give you 
some new bghts by the pecuhonty of tlieir habits and studies, so different 
from the people who are rounded, and smoothed, jmd ground down for 

conversation, and wlio can say all that oveiy other person says, and 

notlung more 

“What a miserable thing it is that our royal family cannot bo quiet 
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and decent at least, if not cotrcct and moral in their deportment. Old 
Farmer Geoi^e’s manly simpliciij, modesty of expense, and domestic 
virtue saved this country at its most peruous crisis , for it is incon- 
ceivable the number of persons whom these qualities imited in his behalf, 
■who would have felt but feebly the abstract duty of supporting a crown 
less worthily worn 

“ — 1 had just proceeded thus far when your land favour of the 21st 
reached Abbotsford I am heartily glad you contmued to like Wavcrlcy 
to the end. The hero is a snealong piece of imbecibty, and if he 'had 
mamed Flora, she would have set him up upon the chimneypiece, as 
Count Borowlada’s wife used to do with him * I am a bad hand at de- 
picting a hero properly so called, and have an unfortunate propensity for 
the dubious characters of Borderers, buccaneers, Highland rubers, and 
all others of a Eobm Hood descnption 1 do not know why it should 
be, as 1 am myself, like Hamlet, mdiiforcnt honest , but I suppose the 
blood of the old cattlc-dnvers of Teviotdale contmues to stir in my veins 

“ I shidl not own Waverley , my chief reason is, that it would prevent 
me of the pleasure of writing again David Hume, nephew of the liis- 
tonan, says the author must be of a Jacobite £iniily and predilections, a 
yeoman-cavaliy man, and a Scottish lawyer, and desires me to guess in 
whom these happy attributes ore united I shall not plead guilty, hon- 
ever, and, os such seems to be the fashion of the day, I hope charitable 
people will bebeve my affidavit in contradiction to all other cndence. 
The Edinburgh faith now is, that Waverley is wntten by Jeffrey, having 
been composed to Lghten the tedium of his late Iransatlantic voyage 
So you see the urduioivn infant is like to come to preferment In tmth, 
I am not sure it would be considered quite decorous for me, os a Clerk 
of Session, to wnte novels Judges being monks, clerks arc a sort of lay 
brethren, from whom some solemnity ot walk and conduct may be ex- 
pected So, whatev er I may do of tins kmdj I shall whistle it down the 
wind to prey on fortune I will take core, m the next edition, to make 
tlie corrections you recommend The second is, I believe, nearly through 
Hie press It wul hardly be pnnted faster than it was wntten , for though 
the first volume w as begun long ago, and actually lost for a time, yet the 
oilier two were bi^un and finishcd^tn een the 4th J une and the Ist J nly, 
dtinng all which I attended my duty m Court, and preceeded without loss 
of time or hmdrance of business 

" I wiHi, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, and for the Tiianes of Bruce and 
Wallace, and for the living comfort of a very worthy and ingenious dis- 
sentmg cleigyman, who has collected a library and medals of some value, 
and brought up, I believe, sixteen or seventeen children (his wife’s ambi- 
tion extended to twenty) upon about £150 a year, — I say I wish, for all 
these reasons, you could get me among your wealthy fnends a name or 

* Count Borowlaski was a Polish dwaxt, who, after realizing some money as an 
ihncrant oli]ect of exhibition, settled, married, and died at Surh'im Ho was v 
well bred creature, and much noticed by the clergy and other gentry of that city 
Indeed, even when trarellmg the country ns a show, he had olwajs maintained a 
sort of dignity I remember him as going from house to house, when I was a child, 
in a sedan chair, with a servant in Inery following-him, who took the fee , JT le 
Comte himself, dressed m a ncarlet coat and hag w ig, bemg ushercit into the room 
like anj ordinary visitor 
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two for the enclosed proposals The price is, I llunk, too higli ; hut the 
booksdlers fixed it two guineas above w'hat I proposed I trust it will 
be yet lowered to five guineas, -which is a more comeatable sum than six. 
Tlie poems themselves are great curiosities, both to the philologist and 
antiq[uary, and that of Bruce is invaluable — even to the lustonan. They 
ha\ e been hitherto wretchedly edited 

” I am glad you are not to pay for this scrawl. Ever yours, 

“Walteb Scott 

“PS —I do not see how my silence can be considered as imposing on 
the public. If I give mj name to a book without writing it, unquestion- 
ably that would be a trick But, unless in the case of his averring facts 
which he mai ho called upon to defender instify,! tlmilcanautliOT may 
nse his own discretion in giving or withholding Ins name Harry Mac- 
kuinc nevei put lus name in a title-page till tlie last e^tion of lus w oiks , 
and Swift only owned one out of hm thousand and one puhluatious In 
point of emolument, everybody knows that I saenfice much money hv 
withholding my name , and what shonld I gam by \t, that any human - 
being lias a right to consider os an imfair advantage 1 In fact, only the 
freedom of writing trides with less personal responsibility, and peihaps 
more frequently than I olhei w ise might do “ \7, S " 

I am not able to give the exact date of the following reply to one of 
John Ballanlj nc’s. expostulations on the subject of 

“No, John, I will not own tl>o book — 

1 won't, }ou Piutroon 
When next I try St Grubby’s brook. 

The A of Wa- shall bait tlio hook - 
And flat fish bite ns soon. 

As if before Ihom they liatl got 

The woi-n out wriggler, •• WALTER ScoTT." 



CHAPTER XII. 

VOTAOE TO THE BHETLAmi ISLES — ESTItACTS niOM MAET— LOKD OE 
THE ISLES CONOLHDED 

The gallant composure mth whicli Scoti^ when he Lad dismissed a 
work from Ins desk, awaited the decision of the puhlic — and the liealthy 
elasticity of spirit with wlucli he could mcanw^e turn his whole real 
upon new or different objects — are among the features in his character 
'nwch -will always, I heheve, strike the student of hterary histoiy as most 
remarkable We have now seen him before the fate of Waverloy had been 
determined — ^before he had heard a word about its reception in England, 
except from one partial confidant — ^preparing to start on a voyage to the 
noTtnem isles, which was likely to occupy the best part of two months, 
and m the course of which he could hardly expect to receive any intelh- 
gcnce from his friends in Edinburgh The diary which he kept during 
this expedition, is — ^thanks to the leisure of a landsman on board — a v^ 
full one, and, -written without the least notion probably that it would 
ever be perused except in his own family circle, it affords a complete 
and artless portraiture of the man, as he was in himself, and as he mingled 
•with his friends and companions, at one of the most mterestmg penods 
of his life A few extracts from it were pubhshed by himself m one of 
the Edinburgh Annual Registers , he also drew firom it some of the notes 
to his Lord of the Isles, and the substance of several others for his 
romance of the Pirate 

I have been often told by one of the compamons of this voyage that, 
heartily as Scott entered throughout mto their social enjoyments, they 
all perceived him, when inspecting for the first time scenes of remark- 
able grandeur, to be in such an abstracted and excited mood, that they 
felt it would be the kindest and discrcetcst plan to leave him to himself 
“ I often,” said Lord Kinnedder, " on coming up from the cabin at night, 
found him pacing the deck rapidly, muttering to himself, and went to 
the forecastle, lest my presence shomd disturb mm 1 remember that at 
Loch Comdon, in particular, he seemed quite overwhelmed with Ites 
feehngs , and we all sau it, and retinng unnoticed, left him to room and 
gaze about by himself, until it was time to muster the party and be gone ” 
Scott used to mention the surprise ixith which he himself witnessed 
Erskine’s emotion on first entering the cave of StolTa “Would you be- 
lieve it ?” be said, “my poor Wilbo sat down and wept like a woman 
Yet bis own sensibililies, though hetrayed m a more masculine and sterner 
guise, were perhaps as keen os well os deeper than his amiahlc friend’s 
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‘‘4th August,— Harbora of Lerwidc. ^miie the excellence of this 
baihonT of the mettopolis of Shetland. It is a most heantiful place, 
screened on all sides from the mnd hy hills of a gentle elevation. The 
toivn, a fishing village, bmlt irregularly upon a hiU ascending from the 
shore, has a pictuxesq^uo appearance On Uie left is Fort Charlotte, gar- 
risoned of late by two companies of veterans The Greenlandmen, of 
winch nuie fine vessels are lying in the harbour, add much to the liveli- 
ness of the scene Mr Duncan, Shonff-Substitute, came off to pay his 
respects to lus principal , he is marned to a daughter of my early ac- 
quamlance, Waiter Scott of Scots HolL We go ashore Lennck, a 
poor-loolang place, the streets flagged mstead of bemg causewayed, for 
there are no wheel carnages , the streets full of drunken riotous sailors 
from the whale vessels It seems these ships take about 1,000 sailors 
from Zetland every year, and return them ns they come back from the 
fishery 

” The ivater in the harbour is very deep, as frigates of the smaller dass 
lie almost close to the shore Take a walk with Captain M'Diarmid, a 
gentlcmaulikc and intelligent officer of the garrison , ive visit a small 
fresh-water loch called Gleilr-lvmrin^ it borders on the sea, Irom winch 
it IS only divided by a sort of beach, apparently artificial , though the 
sea lashes the outside of this beach, the water of the lake is not brackish. 
In fins hike are the remains of a Piets’ Castle, hut ruinous The people 
think the castle has not been built on a nntnriu island, but on an artificial 
one formed* by a heap of stones These Duns, or Piets’ Castles, are so 
small, it IS impossible to conceive what eifectual purpose they could serve 
eveeptmg a temporary refuge for the duef. — ^Leave Glnlt-hi7n-in, and 
luoceed along the coast. The ground is dreadfully encumbered with 
stones ; the patches, which have been sown -with oats and barley, hear 
very good crops, hut they are mere patches, the cattle and pomes feedmg 
among them and secured by tethers The houses most wretched, worse 
than the worst herd’s house I ever saw. 

“Qth August — ^Bare a six-oored boat, whaler-built, with a taper pomt at 
each end, so that the rudder can he hooked on either at pleasure These 
vessek look very fisul, hut ate admirably adapted to the stormy seas, 
w'here they hve when a ship’s boat stiffly and compactly built must 
necessarily perish We sailed out at the soutlicra iidet of the harbour, 
rounding successively the capes of the Hammer, Kirkubus, the Ving, and 
others, consistmg of bold chifs, hollowed into caverns, or divided into 
pilhrs and arches of fantastic appearance, by the constant action of the 
waves As we passed the most northerly of these capes, called, I think, 
the Ord, and tiirncd,into the open sea, the scenes became yet more 
tremendously snbhmc , Bocks upwards of three or four hundred feet m 
height presented themselves m gigantic succession, sinking perpendicu- 
toly mto the main, which is very deep even within a few fafiioms of 
their base One of these capes is called the Bard-head , a huge proiect- 
mg arch IS named the Giants Ijcg 

' Here the lone scn-bird wakes his wildest cry , 

‘'Hot lone, hiiwcver, m one sense, for their -numbers, and the vanety of 
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fheir tnbes, are immense, thongli I tlunk tlicy do not quite equal tliosa 
of Dimbuy, on the coast of Buchan Standing across a httle bay, v6 
reached dhe Isle of Noss, having hitherto coasted the shore of Bressay. 
Here \re see a detached and precipitous rock, or island, bemg a portion ^ 
rent by a nairovr sound from the rest of the cbif, and called the Holm 
This detached rook is wholly inaccessible, unless by a pass of peril, en- 
titled the Cradle of Hoss, wluch is a sort of wooden chair, travelling'from 
precipice to precipice on nug^ which run upon two cables stretched 
across over the gmf We mewed thus extraordinary contnvancc from 
beneath, at the mstaiicc of pcrhims one hundred fathoms at least The 
boatmen made light of the nsk of crossing it, but it must bo tremendous 
to a brain disposed to be giddy Seen from beneath, a man in the basket 
would -resemble a Inige crow or raven Hosting between rock and rock 
The purpose of this strange contrivance is to give the tenant the benefit 
of putting a few sheep upon the Holm, the top of -which is level, and 
affords good pasture The ammals are transported m the cradle by one 
at a time, a shepherd holding them upon lus knees The channel beta eon 
the Holm and the isle is passable by boats in calm weather, but not at 
the time ivhen we saw it Roiving on though a heavy tide, and nearer 
the breakers than any but Zctlandcrs would have ventured, we roimdeil 
nuothcr immensely high cape, called by the isWdcrs the Hoiip of Nos% 
hut by <«vilors Hang-Clill, fi-om its having a projeclmg appearance This 
Avas the highest rock wo had yet seen, though not quite perpendicular 
Its height has never been measured . I sliould judge it exceeds 600 feet, 
it has been conieotmcd to mtasure 800 and upwards Our steersman had ^ 
often descended this precipitous rock, having only the occasional assist- 
ance of a rojic, one end of which he secured from tunc to time round some 
pKnecting dill The collecting sea-fow 1 for llicir feathers w as the object, 
and he might gain fiv'e or six dozen, worth eight or ten shillings, by such 
an adventure Tliesc huge precipices abound with cav'cms, many of 
which run mndi farther into the rock than any one has ventured to ex- 
plore. We entered (with much hazaid to our boat) one called -the 
Orkney-man’s Harbour, because an Orkney vessel run m there some 
years smcc to escape a IVench privateer The entrance was lofty enough 
to admit us wuthout stnking the mast, but a sudden turn m the direction 
of the cave would Iiave consigned us to utter darkness if w o had gone in 
farther The dropping of the sea-fowl and connorants into the water 
from the sides of the cavern, when disturhed by our approach, had some- 
thing m it wild and temble 

“ ^ter passmg the Noup the precipices become lower, and sink into a 
rocky shore with deep indentations, called by the natives ffios Here we 
would fam have lauded to visit the Cradle from the top of the cbff, but , 
the surf rendered it impossible We tliercfore rowed on, like Tholahn, 
in ‘Allah’s name,’ around the Isle of Noss, and landed upon the opposite^ 
Bide of the small sound which divides it from Bressay. Noss exactly 
resembles m shape Salisbuiy Craigs, supposing the sea to flow down tht’ 
valley called the Hunter’s Bog, and round the foot of the precipica 
The eastern part of the isle is fine smooth pasture, the best I have seen 
in these isles, dopmg upwards to the verge of the tremendous rocks 
which form its western front ♦ * * * * ' * * 
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- “I have cleaned sometliingof tliepeouliarstrocrstitioiisof the Zetlai^eK, 
vvlacli are numerous and potent. Witches, femes, &c., as numerom 
M em aey irero in Teviotdalc The latter are call^ Trotos, probably 
from theNravregianUtwo/ (ovdwarf), the D beuig ^adily 
T The dwarfs are the pi^e agents m the machinen of Norwegian . 
superstition. The (tows do not difira ftom the fames of the Lowlands, or 
Swhtan of the Highlanders. They steal children, dwell witon the interior 
of green hills, and often carry mortals into their recesses Sonw^ pt alive, 
pretend to have hcen earned off in this way, iiiid oblain credit ior the 
marvels they tell of the snhterrancan habitations of the trows Sometimes, 
n hen a person becomes melancholy and low-spmted, the trows are sup* 
posed toliave stolen the real being, and left a monng phantom to represent 
fiuu Sometimes they are said to steal only the heart — like Lancashire 
mtehes There are cures in each case Tlic party’s fnends resort to a 
cunning man or woman, who hangs about the neck a triangular stone in 
the shape of a heart, or conjures back tlie lost individual By retintig to 
the hills and umploj'ing the necessary spells A common receipt, when 
a child appears consumptive and puny, is, that the conjuror places a bon 1 
of water on the patients bead, and pours melted lead into it through the 
wards of a key The metal assumes of course a lanety of shapes, from 
nliich he selects a portion, after due consideration, which is senn mto 
the shirt of the patient. Sometimes no part of the lead suits the seer’s 
fancy Then the operation is lecommenced, until he obtains a fragment 
of such a condgnxation as suits his mjstical purpose. Mr Duncan tohl 
us he had hcen treated in this way when a boy 
“A woise and most homd opinion prevails, or did prevail, among the 
fishers— namely, thiit he nho saics a dronmng man will icceivc at his 
hands some deep mrong or injury, Several instances were quoted to-day 
in company, in which the utmost violence had been foima necessary to 
compel the fishers to violate this inliuman prejudice It is conjectured 
to have ansen as an apology for rendering no assistance to the uianncrs 
' as they escaped from a shipivrccked vessel, for these isles are infamous for 
pJundenng iviecks A stoiy is told of flic crew of a strandcil vessel who 
A\ ere vs arjimg themselves ashore by means of a liawser which they had 
fixed to the land The islanders (of Unst, as I beheve) watched tbeir 
niohons in silence, till an old man reminded them that if they suffered 
these sailors to come ashore, they would consume all their wintei st^et- 
of proviaons A Zctlander cut the hawser, and the poor wretches, twenty 
m number, were all sssept away This is a tale of former tunes tlie 
cnieltj-would not nois’ be actiiCj hut I fear that even yet the dromun«» 
manner vs onld m some places retcivc no assistance in lus exertions, ami 
rertamly he \s onld in most be plundered to the skm upon lus landin'^ 
Tlie gentlemen do their utmost to prevent this iniamous practice It imw 
seem Stonge that the natives should be so little affected hy a distress to 
which they we themselves so constantly exposed. But liahitual exposure 
to danger l^ens the heart against its consequences, whether to ouraelv cs 
or others There is yethn^ a man— if he can be called so— to whom’the 

^ enmiged in catching sen-fowl upon ono 
with Ins lather and 'brother All tliree were suspemled by 
n cord, according to custom, and overhanging the ocean, at the height 
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oome liimdrcd feet. This man being uppermost on the cord, ohseryed 
tliat it was giimg way, as unable to support their united weight He 
called out to his brother who was next to him, * Cut away a nau below, 
Wilbe,’ meaning ho should cut the rope beneath, and let his father drop 
Wilhe refused, and bid him cut himself, if ho pleased. He did so, and 
Ins brother and father were precipitated into the sea He never thought 
of conceahng or denying the adventure m all its parts — ^We loft Qaidie 
House late, being on the side of the Isle of Bressay, opposite to Lerwick, 
we were soon roued across the bay A laugh with Hninilton, whose gout 
keeps him stahonaiy at Lcnvick, but whose good-huiiioiir defies gout and 
everj’ other piovocation, concludes the evening 

“ Ibth August, 1814 — Get uito Stromness Bay, and anchor before the 
party are up A most decided ram all night The bay is fonned by a 
deep indention in tlic mainland, or Pomona, on one side of nliicli stands 
Stromness — a fishing village and harbour of call for tlie Da\ics Straits 
whalers, as Lerwick is for the Greenlanders. Betivixt the vessels we 
met yesterday, seven or eight which passed us this mormng, and several 
others still lying m the bay, we have seen between twenty and thirty of 
these large ships in Hus remote place The opposite side of Stromness 
Bay IS protected by Hoy, and Grasmsay hes between tliem , so that the 
bay seems quite land-locked, and the contrast between the mountains of 
Hoy, the soft verduie of Gracnisay, and the swelling Kill of Oiplur on the 
mainland, has a beautiful effect The day clears up, and l^fr Bae, Lord 
Armadale’s factor, comes off from his house, called Clestoom, upon the 
shore opposite to Sliomness, to breakfast uith us Wo go ashore with 
him Bbs farm is u ell cultiv ated, and ho has procured an excellent breed 
of horees fiom Lanarkshire, of v Inch county he is a native — strong luai-dy 
Galloways, lit for labour or hacks By this ne piofitcd, as Mr Bae 
mounted us all, and we set off to visit the Standing Stones of Stcnhousc 
01 SteniiiB 

“At the upper end of the b.ny, about hnlf-uay between Clcstrom and 
Stromness, there extends a loch of considerable size, of ^sh natcr, but 
communicating with the sea by apertures left in a long bridge or cause- 
way w'hich divides them After ndmg about two miles' along this lake, 
w c open another called the Loch of Harray, of about the some dimen- 
sions, and communicatiug wntli the lower lake, as the former docs with 
the sea, by a stream, over which is constructed a causeway, with openings 
to suffer the flow and reflux of the water, as both lakes are affected by 
the tide Upon the tongues of kind which, approachmg each other, divide 
the lalccs of Stennis and Harray, are situated the Standing Stones The 
isthmus on the eastern side exlubits a semicircle of immensely laigo 
upright pilLars of unhewn stone, surrounded by a mound of eartli As 
the mound is discontinued, it docs not seem that the circle was cicr 
completed The flat or open part of the scnnciiclc looks up a plain, 
w here, at a distance, is seen a Inige tumulus The highest of these stones 
may be about sixteen or seventeen feet, and I think tiiere are none so low 
as twelve feet. At irregular distances are pomted other unhewn pillars 
of the same kind One, a httlc to the westward, is perforated with a 
round hole, perhaps to bind a victim , or rather, I coniccturc, for the 
purpose of solemnly attesting the deity, which the Scandmavians did by 
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passing their head through, a rmg, — indc Eyrhiggia S^a. Several har- 
rom are scattered arotmd this strange monument, 't/pon the opposite 
isthinus IS a complete circle, of mnety-five paces in diameter, surroimded 
hy standing stones, less m size tiian the othei^s, being only from ten or 
twelve to fourteen feet in height, and four m breadth A deep trench 
is drawn around this circle on the outside of the pillars, and four tumuli, 
or moimds of earth, arc regularly placed, two on each side. 

“ Stonehenge exeds tliese monuments, but I fancy they are otherwise 
unparalleled in Britain The idea that such cirdes w’erc exclusively 
Druidical is now justly exploded The Northern nations all used such 
erections to mark their places of mectmg, whether for religious purposes 
or civil policy, and there is repeated mention of them in the Sagas. Sire 
the EyTOiggia Saga, for the establishment of the Helga-Fels, or Holy 
Mount, where the people held their Comitia, and where sacrifices w'ere 
offered to Thor and woden About the centre of the semicircle is a 
broad flat stone, probably once the altar on which human victims were 
sacrificed Mr Bae seems to think the common people have no tradition 
of the purpose of these stones, but probably be has not inquired par- 
ticularly He admits they look upon them with superstitious reverence, 
and it IS evident that those which have fallen down (about half the 
ongmal number) have been wasted by time, and not demolished The 
materiids of these monuments lay near, for the shores and bottom of the 
lake are of the same kmd of rock How they were raised, transported, 
and placed upright, is a puzzling question. — In our nde. back, noticed a 
round entrenchment or tumulus, called the Hollow of Tongue 

“ The hospitably of Mrs. Kae detained us to an early dinner at destrom. 
About four o’clock took our long-boat and rowed down the bay to visit 
the Dwarfie Stone of Hoy We have all day been pleased with the 
romantic appearance of that island, for though the Hill of Hoy is not veiy 
high — ^perhaps about 1,200 feet — ^jet rising perpendicularly (almost) from 
the sea, and being very steep and furrow’cd wuth ravines, and catclimg 
all the mists from the western ocean, it has a noble and picturesque 
effect in every point of view. We land upon the island, .and proceed up 
a long and very swampy valley broken into peat-bogs The one side of 
this valley is formed oy the Mountain of Hoy, ^e other by another 
steep hill, having at the top a circular belt of rock. Upon the slope of 
tlus last mil, and just where the principal mountain opens into a wide 
and precipitous and circular corne or hollow, lies the Dwarfie Stone It 
IS a huge sandstone rook of one sobd stone, being about seien feet high, 
twenty-two feet long, and seventeen feet broad The upper end of tins 
stone is heivn into a sort of apartment containing two beds of stone and 
a passage betw'een them. The uppermost and largest is five feet eight 
inches long, by two feet broad, and is funuslied "with a stone pillowa 
The lower, supposed for the DwarPa Wife, is shorter and rounded off, 
instead of bemg square at the comers Tlie entrance may he about 
three feet and a half square Before it hes a huge stone, apparently in- 
tended to serve the purpose of a door, and shaped accordmgly In the 
top, over the passage which divides the beds, ihere is a bole to serve for 
a ivindow or mumney, which was doubtless originally wrongbt square 
with irons bke the rest of the work, but has been broken out by violence 
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into a shapeless hole Opposite to this stone, and proceeding ixom it in 
a line doivn the voUeyj are several small bairows, and there is a veiy 
large one on the same line at the spot where we landed. This seems to 
indicate that the monument is of heathen tunes, and probably was meant 
os the temple of some northern edition of the Dii Manes. There are no 
symbols oi Christian devotion, and the door is to the westward j it there- 
fore does not seem to have been the aTiode of a hermit, as Dr Barry * has 
conjectured The Orcadians have no tradition on the subject exceptmg 
that they believe it to be the work of a dwarf, to whom, like their an- 
cestors they attribute supernatural powers and malevolent dispoation. 
They conceive he may be seen sometimes sitting at the door of his abode, 
but he vamshes on a nearer approach TlTioever inhabited this den 
certainly enjoyed «, sheets not worm * 

< “ Duil, Stevenson, and I now walk along the shirts of the Hill of Hoy, 
to rejoin Eobert Hamilton, who in the meanwhile had rode doivn to the 
clergyman’s house, the wet and boggy walk not siuting his gout Jimi e 
at the manse completely wet, and drink ten there. Tlie clergyman (J£r 
Hamilton) has procured some cimoiis specimens of natural histoiy for 
EuEock’s Museum, particularly a pair of fine eaglets He has just got 
another of the golden or white kind, which he intends to send him The 
eagle, with eveiy other ravenous bird, aboimds among the almost mac 
ccssiblc precipices of Hoy, which afford them sholler, while the moors, 
aboundmg with grouse, and thesmall uninhabited islandsandJiolmsjU here 
sheep and lambs are necessarily left unwntched, ns well ns the all-suslnin- 
ing ocean, give these birds of prey the means of support The clergyman 
told us, tliat a m.nn -was very lately abve in the Islancl of , who,- 

ulien an infant, was transported from thence by an eiigle over a broad 
sound, 'or arm oi the sea, to the bird’s nest in Hoy Pursmt bemg in- 
stantly made, and the eagle’s nest bemg known, the infant was found 
tlieio plajmg with the joimg eaglets A more ludicrous instance oi 
transport.ation he himselt witnessed Walking in the fields, lie heard the 
squciiking of a pig for some time, without bemg able to discern whence 
it proceeded, until looking up, he beheld the unfoitimatc grnntcr in the 
talons of an eiagle, who soared away with him toirords the summit of 
Hoy From this it may be conjectured that the island is very tliuily 
inhabited In fact, we only saw two or three little wigwams After tea 
we wnlked a mile farther, to apomt where the boat was Ijung, m order to 
secure the advantage of the nood-tide We rowed with toil across one . 
stream of tide, which set strongly up between Grremsay and Hoy, but, 
on tummg the point of Grromsay, the other branch oi the same flood- 
tide aimed us wuth great velocity alongside our yacht, which we reached 
about nme o’clock Between nding, wallang, and runnmg, W'e have spent 
aAciy active and entertunmg day 

“ Domestic Memoranda — The eggs on Zetland and Orkney are veiy m- 
different, haiung an earthy taste and bemg yery smalL But the hogs are 
an cxcdicnt breed — queer wild-looLmg creatures, with heads Idio^wild 
boars, but makmg capital bacon. 

* History of the Orkney Islmds, hj the Eev Goorao Bany, D D 4to Edin 
hurgh, 180». 
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**Avigugt 19, 1814.— After brcaklhBl,took the loTig'bMt,nnd under Mr. 
Anaereon’a pilofago'row to ccc a mmTkablo natural cumaty, called 
Uantli Smme, or the Largest Give. Stevenson, Marcme, and JJUii go by 
land. Take the fowlu^-pjcce and shoot some sea-fowl, and a large hawk 
of an uneoinmon appearance. Fite four shota, and kill three times 
After ronm" about tliree miles to the westward of the pnlnincc from the 
EC .1 to LocirLiibol, uc enter a ctcck betwem two leOgcs of leiy liigli 
rocks, and lauding, find guisehia in front of the wonder wo came to ac^ 
The exterior apirtuient of the cavern opens under a tremcndoiw rock 
facing the crock, and occupies the full space of the ravine where wc 
kmded. From the top of the rock to the base of the aivern, ns wo aftcr- 
waids discoiered by plumb, is eighty feet, of winch the height of the 
hreh IS fiftj -tUixc feet j the rest, hemg tw entv -seven feet, is occupied by 
tlic pixicipitous tock under \\luck it opens; luc width is fully in propot- 
tion to this great height, being llOfcet Thedepthof this evterior cavern 
13 200 feet, and it is apparently supported by on intermediate coluran of 
.mturil rock. Being open to dayhpit and the Bca-au\ the cavern is per- 
fectly clean and dry, .and the sides are encrusted intli stalactites. ^ Tins 
immense cavern is so well proportioned that I was not aware of its c\- 
tranrdinaiy height and extent till I saw our two friends, who had some- 
what preceded ws, having made the jowmey by land, appearing like 
pigmies among its recesses Afterwards, on entenng the cave, I climbed 
np a doping rock at its extremity, and was mucli struck with the pro- 
spect, looking outward (rom this magiuficont arched cavern upon our 
boat and its crew, the view being olherwnsc bounded by the ledge of 
rocks which formed each side of the creek We now propose to invcsli- 
g.nte the further wonders of the Cave of Smowe In the nght or W’est 
side of the cave opens an intenor cavern of a different lupcct. Tlie height 
of this second passage may ho about twelve or fourteen feet, and its 
breadth about six or eight, neatly formed into a Gothic portal by the 
hand of nature The lower part of this porch is dosed oy a letmo of 
rock rising to the height of between, five and six feet, and vvlucli I can 
compare to notlung but the hatch-door of a shop Beneath this hatch a 
brook finds its way out, forms a black deep pool before the Gothic arch- 
way, and then csaipes to the sea and forms the creek m which w e landed. 
It IS somcw'bat difiicult to appraich tins strange pass so as to gam a view 
into the interior of the cavern. By dambcring along a broken and dan- 
gerous cliff yon can, however, look into it , but oiuy so far as to sec a 
twilight space filled wiUi dork-coloured water m great agitation, and 
representing a subterranean lake, moved by some fearful convulsion of 
nature ^ How this pond is supplied with water you cannot see from even 
this point of vantage, hut you are made partly sensible of the truth by a 
sound like the dashing of a sullen cabmict within the bowels of the eartli 
Here the adventure has usually been abandoned, and Mr A-nrlo ipso n only 
inuitioned two travellers wdiose cunosity had led them farther Wo 
were resolved, however, to see the adventures of this new Cave of Mon- 
tcsinos to an end Bufi hod alieady socured tlic use of a fisher’s boat 
and its hands, our own log-boat being too heavy and far too valuable to 
be ventured upon this Cocytus Accorduigly the skiff was dragged up 
the brook to the rocky ledge or liatch w Inch uaned up the interior cavern, 

IV 
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and there, by force of hands, our boat’s crew and two or three fishers first 
raised the boat’s bow upon the ledge of rock, then brought her to a level, 
being poised imon that narrow hateh, and lastly launched her down into 
the dark and deep subterranean lake within The entrance was so nar- 
row and the boat so cliuiisy, that wo, who were all tins while chngingto 
the rock like sea-fowl, and vnth scarce more secure fooling, were greatly 
alarmed for the safety of our trusty sailors At the instant when the 
boat sloped inuard to the cave, a Highlander threw himself into it with 
great boldness and dexterity, and, at the expense of some bruises, ^lared 
its precipitate fall into the ivaters under the earth This dangerous ex- 
ploit was to prevent the boat diifting away from us, but a cord at its 
stern would have been a safer and smer expedient. 

“Wlien our c>i/an< perdu had recovered breath and legs, he brought 
the boat back to the entrance, and took us m We now found ourselves 
embarked on a deep black pond of an irregular form, the rocks rising 
like a dome all aroimd us, and high over our heads The light, a sort of 
dubious twilight, was denved from two chasms m the roof of the vault, 
for that offered by the entrance was but tnfiing Doivn one of those 
rents there poured from the height of eighty feet, m a sheet of foam, the 
brook, which, after supplymg flie subterranean pond ivith water, finds 
its wav out beneath the ledge of rock that blocks ite entrance The other 
skyhglit, if I may so term ft, looks out at the clear blue sky It is im- 
possible for descnption to explam the impression-made by so strange a 
place, to which we had been conveyed with so much dimcully The 
cave Itself, the pool, the cataract, would have been each separate objects 
of wonder, but all united together, and affectmg at once the ear, the eye, 
and the imagmation, their effect is indescribable The length of this 
pond, or loch, as the people here call it, is seventy feet over, the breadth 
about thirty at the nairou est pomt, and it is of great deptli. 

“As we resolved to proceed, we directed the boat to a natural arch on 
the Tight hand or west side of the cataract This archway was double, 
a high arch being placed above a very low one, as in a Eoman aqueduct 
•riie ledge of rook wluoh forms this lower arch is not above two feet and 
a half high above the water, and under this we were to pass m the boat, 
so that we were fain to pile ourselves Hat upon each other like a layer of 
hemngs. By this judicious disposition we were pushed in safety beneath 
this low-browed rock into a rc^on of utter darkness Por this, however, 
we were provided, for we had a tinder-box and lights The view back 
upon the twibght lake we had crossed, its sullen eddies wheeling round 
and round, and its echoes resoimding to the ceaseless thtmdcr of the 
waterfall, seemed dismal enough, and was aggravated by temporaiy 
darkness, and in some degree by a sense of danger The bghts, however, 
diqicllcd the latter sensation, if it prevailed to any extent, and we now 
found ourselves in a narrow cavern, sloping somewhat upward from the 
water We got out of the boat, proceeded along some slippery places 
upon shelves of the rook, and gained the dry land, I cannot say dry, 
excepting comparativoly We were then in an arched cave, twelve feet 
high in uio roof, and about eight feet m breadth, which w'cnt windmg 
into the bowels of the earth for about a hundred feet. The sides, being 
(like those of the whole cavern) of limestone rode, were covered with 
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Bidacbtes and vnth. moll drops of water like dew, glancing like ten 
fhousind tkonsand sets of kirthday diamonds ^der tlie glare of our 
lishts In. some places these stalactites branch out into abroad and 
ciinons ramifications, resemMing coral and the foliage of submanne 

‘^men we reached the extremity of this passage, we found it declined 
suddenly to a homblc ugly gulf, or well, filled ivitli dark water, and of 
great dcplb, over Inch the rock closed We threw in stones, n Inch in- 
dicated great profunditj by their sound , and grow mg more familiar mth 
the horrors of this den,'wc "bounded nith an oar, and found alioiit ten feet 
depth at the entrance, but discovered, in the same inaimci, tint the gidf 
extended nnder the rook, deepening as it went, God knows how lar. 
Imagination can. figure few dcatlis more hornble than to be sucked under 
these rocks into some unfathomable abj'ss, where your corpse could never 
be found to give intimation of your fite A ivater kelpy, oi an evil 
spmt of any agnatic propensities, could not choose a fitter abode, and, 
to sav the truth, 1 beueie at our first entrance, and when all our fechngs 
were“afloat at the novelty of the scene, the nnexpected plashing of a seal 
w’oold have routed the whole dozen of ns The month of this n^y gulf 
was all covered with slimy alluvious substances, which led Mr Stevenson 
to observe, that it could have no separate source, but must be fed from 
the waters of the outer lake and brook, as it lay upon the same level, 
and seemed to nse and fall wnth them, without havmg anythmg to indi- 
cate a separate current of its own Eoimding this perilous hole, or gulf, 
upon aforesaid alluvious substances, wTiicb termed its shores, we 
reached the extremity of the cavern, winch there ascends like a vent, or 
funnel, dueelly np akoping precipice, but ludeously black, and slippery 
from wet and sea-w'eeds One ot our sailors, a Zetlander, climbed up a 
good way, and by holding up a light, we could plainly peremve that tins 
\ent closed after ascendmg to a considerable height , and here, therefore, 
closed the adventure of the Cave of Smowe, for it appeared utterly im- 
po^blc to proceed farther in any direction w'hatever Tlierc is a tradition 
that the fiist Lord Eeay w ent through vanous subterranean abysses, and 
at length retunied, after inefiectuaUy Endeavouring to penetrate to the 
extremity of the Smowe Cave, but this must be either fabulous, or an 
Gxa^crated account of such a journey as we performed- And under the 
latter supposition, it is a cimous instance how httle the people m the 
neighbonrnood of this curiosity have cared to examine it 
“ in retunung, we endeavoured to fiuiuhanze ourselv es with the objects 
in detail, which, viewed together, had struck us witli so much wonder 
Tlie stalactites, or limy incmstations, upon the walls of the cavern, are 
chiefly of a dark brown colour, and in. this respect Smowe is infcnor 
according to Mr Stevenson, to the celebrated Cave of Macalllstcr in the 
, Isle of Skye In returning, the men with the lights, and the vanoUs 
groups a^ attitudes of the party, gave a good deal of amusement We 
now ventured to clamber along the side of the rock above the subter- 
^ean water, and thus gamed the upper arch, and had the satisfaction 
to see our admirable and good-humoured commodore, Hamilton, floated 
toeath the low er arch mto the second cavern His goodly countenance 
being lUummed by a smgle candl^ his recumbent ^stur^ and the ap- 
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pcoronce ot a hard-favoured fellow miidmg the boat, made him the vei; 
picture of Bibo, in the catch, when he wakes m'Charon’s boat. 

. “ Descendmg from oar superior station on the upper arch, we now again 
embarked and spent' some time in rowing about and' exoimiung this 
second cave We could see our dusky entrance, into' which daylight 
streamed faLit, and at a considciablc distance , and under the arch uf 
the outer cavern stood a sailor, with an oar in his hand, looking, in the 

B ective, like a fauy uith his wand We at length emerged unwil- 
_ j from tins CYtraordinary basin, and ngam enjoyed oui’selves in the 
laige exterior cave. Our boat ivas hoisted with some difficulty over tlie 
ledge, winch appears the natural bariier of the interior apartments, ahd 
restored in safety to the fislicrs, who were properly gratified fdt the 
hazard which their skilF, as well as one of themselves, had endured 
After this we resolved to ascend the roclcs, and discover the openmg by 
which the cascade was dischaiged from above into the second caVe 
Erskine and I by some chance took the wrong side of the rocks, and after 
some scrambling got mto the face of a dangerous precipice, where Erskine, 
^to my great alarm, turned giddy, and declared he could not go farther 1 
clambered up ■without mucTi difficulty, and, shontmg to the people below, 
got two of them to assist the counseUor, who was Drought into, by the 
means whicli have sent moiiya good fellow out of,theworld — Imean aropc 
Wo easily found the brook, and tiaccd its descent till it preeapilatcs 
itself doivn a chasm of the lock into the subterranean apartment wlicra 
u e first made its acquaintance Divided by a natural arch of stone from 
the cliosm down wmch the cascade falls, there is another rent which 
sen'es as a skyhght to the cavern, as I already noticed Standing on a 
natural foot-bndge, formed by the arch which divides these tivo gulfs, 
you have a grand prospect mto both The one is deep, black, and silent, 
only afTording at the bottom a glimpse of the dark and sullen pool which 
occupies tlie mtenoi of the cavern The right-hand lent, down which 
the stream discharges itself, seems to rmg and reel with the unceasing 
roar of the cataract, which envelopes its side in mist and foam This part 
of the scene alone is worth a day’s journey After heavy rams, the 
torrent is discharged into this cavern with astonishmg luolcnce, and the 
*8ize of the chasm bemg inadequate to the reception of such a volume of 
water, it is tlirown up m spouts like the blouang of a whale. But at 
such times the entrance of the cavern is maccessibie ” ' 

* i 

THE HEBRIDES > 

** 1st Sejptemher, 1814 — Else betwixt six and seven, and having dis- ' 
crcetly secured our breakfast, take boat for the old Castle of Dunstafinage, 
situated tmon a promontory on the side of Loch Linnhe and near to Loch 
Etive Nothmg could exceed the beauty of the day and of the promect. 
We coasted the low, large, and fertile Isle of Lismore, where a Catholic 
Bishop, Chisholm, has established a semmary of young men mtended for 
pnests, and, what is a better tlung, a valuable bme-work Eeport speaks 
ell of the lime, but indifferently of the progress of the students Tack- 
ing to the shore of the loch, wo land at Dunsfaffnage, once, it is said, the 
6o.it' of 'the Scottish monarchy, till success over flic Piets and Saxons 
- 1 tiicir throne to Scoone, Dumfcrmlme, and at length to Edm- 
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burgh. The castle is still the King’s (nominally), and the Duke of Aigjde 
(nominally als<^ is hcTeditniy keeper. But tlie lual right of property is 
in the family of the deputc-Kceper, to winch it was a‘«sigucd ns an appan- 
age, the first possessor being a natural sou of the Earl of Argyle. Thu 
shell of the castle, for little more now remains, hears mniks of extreme 
' antiqnity It is square in form, w ith TOimd ton ers at three of the angh*'<, 
and lb situated upon a lofty precipice, rarefully scarped, on all sides lo 
render it pei'pendiculnr. The entrance is by a st-iircase, which conducts 
you to a u oouen landing-place m front of the porUd-door. This landing- 
phice could forinerl} he raised at pleasiire, being of the nature of a drau - 
budge, ■\^^len raised, the place was inaccessible You pass under an 
ancient arch, with a low vault (being the porter’s lodge) on the right 
liand, and flanked by loopholes, for mnng upon any lioslole guest wlio 
might force his passage thus far Tins admits you into the inner court, 
u Inch is about eighty feet square It contains tivo menn-lookmg hmld- 
ing", about sixty or seventy years old, the nnciQiit c mile having heen 
cunsumed hy fire 1716. It is said that the nephew of the proprietor was 
the mccndiaiy. We went into the apartments, and found they did not 
exceed the promise of the extenor , but they admitted us to walk upon 
the battlements of the old castle, which displayed a most splendid pi ospect 
Beneath, and far pro]ccted into the loch, were seen the uoods and houses 
of Camiihcll.of LoclmeU A little summer-house upon an eminence, 
belonging to this wooded hank, resembles an ancient moimmcnt On 
the right, Loch Etive, after pouring its waters like a fiuious cataract over 
a strait called Connell Ferry, comes between the castle and a round iskmd 
belonging to its demesne, and neatly insulates the situation. In fiout is 
a'low rocky cmmcncc on tlio opposite side ol the arm, through which 
'Loch Etive flows into Loch Linniic Here uassituated Berajammut once, 
It is said, a Biitish capital city, and, as our informant told us, the laig&st 
market loivn in Scotland Of tlus splendour arc no remains hut a lew 
trenches and excavations, winch the distance did not allow us to examine. 

The ancient masonry of Dunstaffnage is mouldcnug fast under time 
and. neglect The foundations are beginning to decay, and exhibit gaps 
hctucen the took and the wall, and the battlements arc become ruinous 
The inner court is encumhered ivith rums A hundred pounds or two 
would put tlus very ancient fortress m n state of preservation for ages, 
hut I fear tins is not to he expected Tlie stumps of large trees, which had 
once shad id the vicnuty of the castle, gave symptoms of decay in the 
familj of DunstaiTnngc. Wo w’ere told of some ancient spurs and other 
curiosities preserved in the castle, but they wore locked up In the 
>'icimty of the castle is a chapel which had once heen elegant, but by the' 
building up of ivmdows, &c , m now heavy enough I have olten observed 
that the means adopted m Scotland for repairing old bmldings are ge- 
nerally as destructive of their grace and beauty as if that had been tlie 
express object Unfortunately most churches, particularly, Ii ive gone 
tlirough both stages of destruction, having been first repaired by the 
huilding-np of the beautiful shafted lyrndows, and then the roof being 
sufTered to fall in, they became rums indeed, hut without any touch o7 
the pi ituresquo further than their massive walls and columns may afford. 
Near the chapel of Bunstaffnage is a remarkable echo 
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“ Beunbarkcd, and rowing aliont a mile and a half or hotter along the 
shore of the lake, agnm landed under the rums of the old Castle of Dunollj. 
This foi tress, nluch, like that of Dunstafihage, forms a marked feature 
m this exquisite landscape, is situated on a bold and precipitous pro- 
montory overhanging tJie lake The prmcipal part of the rums now re-^ 
mairang is a square towei or keep of the ordinary size, which had been' 
the citadel of the castle , but fragments of other bnildmgs, ovgi^v n 
witli ivy, show that DunoUy had once been a place of considerable mi- 
portance These hod enclosed a courtyard, of whidi the keep probably 
lormed one side, the entrance being by a veiy steep ascent from the land 
side, which had formeily been cut across by a deep moat, and defended 
doubtless by outworks and a drawbridge Beneath the castle stands the 
modem house of Dunolly, a decent mansion, suited to the reduced state 
of the MacDougalls of Lorn, who, from being barons powerful enough to 
give battle to and defeat Bobert Bruce, are now deebned mto private 
gentlemen of moderate fortune 

“ In the Birth op Clvde Qlh September — A dead calm, but the 
weather very serene With much dilhculty, and by the assistance of 
the tide, we advanced up the Firth, and passing the village of Qourock, 
ht length reached Greenock Took an early aiimcr, ana embarked in 
tbe steamboat for Glasgow We took leave of our little yacht under the 
repeated cheers of the sailors, who had been much pleased with their 
erratic mode of travelling about, so different from tlie tedium of a regular 
voyage After we reached Glasgow — a journey which we performed at 
the late of about eight miles an hour, and ivitli a smoothness of motion 
wluch probably resembles flying — ^we supped together and prepared to 
separate ,' Erskmc and 1 go to-morrow to the Advocate’s at Kiliermont, 
and thence to Edmburgh So closes my Journal But I must not omit 
to say, that among five or six persons, some of whom were doubtless dif- 
ferent in tastes and pursiuts, there did not occur, durmg the close com- 
munication of more than six weeks aboard a small icsscl, the slightest 
diflurence of opinion Each seemed anxious to submit his own wishes to 
those of his fnends The consequence was, that by judicious arrangement 
all iv ere gratified in their turn, and frequently he w'ho made some sacnficos 
to the neus of his companions, was rewarded by some unexpected otuIi- 
flcation calculated particularly for his oivn amusement Thus ends my 
little excursion, m which, bating one circumstance, which must have 
made me miserable for the time iv lierever I had learned it, I have enjoyed 
as much pleasure ns in any six weeks of my life We had constant exer- 
tion, a succession of wild and uncommon scenery, good humour on board, 
and objects of animation and mterest when we went ashore — 

‘“Sed fngit intorfis— fngit irrovocabilo tempus 

Eiskinc received the news of the Duchess of Bucdcuch’s death on the 
day A\hen the party landed at Dunstaffnage , but, knowing how it would 
aflcct Scott, took means to prevent its reaching him until the expedition 
should be concluded lie lit.ird the event casually mentioned by a 
stranger duniig dmnor at Port Bush, and was for the moment qiutc over- 
povered . > 

Of the letters ■which Scott wrote to his fiicnds during those happy six 
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weks, I have recovered only one, and it is, thaidcs to the leisure of the 
j'acht, in verse The stiong and easy heroics of the first section prove, I 
think, that kir Canning did not err when he told him that if he chose 
he might emulate even Dryden’s command of that noble measure , and 
the dancmg anapeests of the second show that ho could with equal facility 
have rivalled the gay graces of Cotton, Anstey, or Moore.* Tins epistle 
did not reach the Diuce of Buocleuch until his lovely Duchess was no 
more. 

to his Omee the DitKe o/Bucclcuch, <lc 

“Glasgow, iSopt. 8, 1814. 

“Mx DEAR Lord Doke,— 

“I take the corhest opportunity, after landing, to discliaige a task so 
dKtrcssmg to me, that I find reluctance and fear even m making the 
attempt, and for the first tune address so kmd and generous afinend without 
citW comfort and confidence m myself, or the power of offering a single 
word of consolation to his affiiction I learned the late calamitous news 
(which mdeed no preparation could have greatW mitigated) quite un- 
expectedly, when upon the Irish coast, nor could the shock of an earth- 
quake have affected me in the same proportion Since that time I have 
been detained at sea, thmkmg of nothmg but wbat has happened, and of 
, the painful duty I am now to perform If the deepest interest in this 
inexpressible loss could qualify me for expressmg my^sclf upon a subject 
so distressing, I know few whose attachment and respect for the lamented 
object of our sorrows can or ought to exceed my own, for never was mom 
attractive kindness and condescension displayed by one of her sphere, or 
returned with deeper and more heartfelt gratitude by one in my own. 
But selfish regret and sorrow, while they claim a painful and unavaihng 
ascendance, cannot droivn the recollection of the virtues lost to the world, 
just when their scene of actmg had opened wider, and to her family wlien 
the prospect of their speedy entry upon bfe rendered her precept and 
example pecuharly important. And such an cxanrele ' for of all whom 
I have ever seen, in whatever rank, she possessed most the power of 
rendermg virtue lovely — combinmg punly of feeling and soundness of 
judgment with a sweetness and affabiuty which won the affections of all 
who had the happmess of approaching her And tins is the partner of 
whom it has been Qod’s pleasure to deprive your Grace, and the fnend 
for whom I now sorrow, and ^all sorrow while I can remember anything 
The recollection of Iiei^ excellencies can but add bitterness, at least in ilie 
first pangs of calamity, yet it is impossible to forbear the topic , it runs 
to my pen os to my thoughts, till 1 i^ost call in question, for an instant, 
the Eternal Wisdom whi^ has so early summoned ner from this ivrctdied 
w'orld, where pain and gnef and sorroiv are our portion, to jom those to 
whom her virtues, while upon earth, gave her so strong a resemblance. 
Would to God I could say oe amfortea, but I feel evciy common topic 
of consolation must be, for the tune at least, even an irritation to afiuc- 
tion. Grieve, then, my dear lord, or, I should say, my dear and much- 
honoured Ifricnd, for sorrow for tile tune levels the lughest distinctions of 
rank ; but do not maevc os those who have no hope I know the last 
earthly thoughts of the departed sharer of your joys and sorrows must 
* This letter will be found in Poetical Works, *' Epistle to tbc Duke of Bacclencb,’* 
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have been for yotir Grace afld the dear pledges she has left lo your care. 
Do not, for their sahe, sufTor gnef to take that exdusivc possession 'ivhich 
disdaims core for the Inmg, and is not oidy useless to the dead, but is 
what their mshes “n ould hove most earnestly deprecated To tune, and 
to God, whose are both time and eternity, beLot^ the office of future 
consolation , it is enough to require hram the sulmrer under such a dis* 
pensation to bear his burden of sorrow with fortitude, and to resist those 
lechngs which prompt us to beheve that that which is galling and gnevous 
IS therefore altogether beyond our strragth to support. Most bitterly do 
I regret some levity which I fear must have reached you when your dis- 
tress was most poignant, and most dearly have I paid for venturmg to 
anticipate the tune which is not ours, smee I received these deplorable 
news at the very moment when I was collecting some trifles tiiat I thought 
might give satifflaction to the person whom I so highly honoured, and who, 
among ner numerous excellencies, never failed to seem pleased with what 
she knew was meant to afford her pleasure. 

“But I must break off, and have perhaps already written too much 
I learnt by a letter from kirs Scott, this day recen cd, that your Grace is 
at BowhiU in the begmning of next week I will be m the vicuu^, and 
when your Grace can receive me without additional pam, I shall have 
the honour of waitmg upon you I remain, with the deepest sympathy, 
my Lord Duke, your Grace’s truly distressed and most grateful servont, 

“TYaiteb Scoxt" 

t 

As Scott passed through Edmburgh on his return from his voyoge, 
the negotiation as to the Lord of the Isles, which had been protracted 
through several months, was completed — Constable agreeing to give 
fifteen hundred gumeas for one-hall of the copyright, while the oilier 
moiety was rctamed by the author The sum mentioned had been 
offered by Constable at an early stage of the affair, but it was not until ^ 
now accepted, in consequence of the earnest wish of Scott and BaUon- 
tyne to saddle the publisher of the new poem inth part of their old 
“quire stock,” — ^which, however. Constable ultimately persisted inre- 
fusmg It may easily be believe that John Ballantyne’s management 
of money matters during Scott’s six weeks’ absence had been such ns to 
render it doubly convenient for the poet to have this matter settled on 
his arrival in Edinburgh , and it may also be supposed that the progress 
of Wiaverley durmg that mterval had tended to put the chief parties in 
good humour with each other ' > 

In returning to "Waverley, I must observe most distmctly that nothuig 
con be more i^ounded than the statement which has of late years been 
frequently repeated in memoirs of Scot^s life, that the sale of the first 
edition of tins immortal tale was slow It appeared the 7th of July, ' 
and the whole impression (1,000 copies) had disappeared withm five 
' weeks, an occurrence tlien unpmeedented in the case of On anon^mrus 
novel, put forth, at what is colled among publishers ihe dead season A ' 
second edition, of 2,000 copies, was at least proiected by the 24th of the 
some month, — that appeared before the end ot Angob^ and it' too had 
gone off so rapidly, that when Scott passed tlirough Edinburgh, on liis 
way from the Ilcbiidcs'l he found Constable eager to treat, on the same 
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terms as before, for a tlurd of 1,000 copies. This thml edition was pub- 
lished in October, and when a fourth of the like extent was called for m 
November, I find Scott ivnting to John Ballantyne*— suppose Con- 
stable won’t quarrel with a work on which he has netted £612 in Jour 
montlis, with a ceruinty of making it £1,000 before the year is out,” 
and, m fact, omng to tlie diminished expense of advertising, the profits . 
of tins fourth edition were to each party £440 To avoid rccurrmg to 
these details, I may as well state at once that a fifth edition of 1,000 
copies appeared in January, 1815 , a sixth of 1,500 in June, 1816 , a 
seventh of 2,000 m October, 1817 , an eighth of 2,000 in Apnlj 1821 , that 
in the'coUcctive editions, prior to 1829, 11,000 were dr^osed of, and 
that the sale of the current edition, with notes, beran in 1829, has 
already reached 40,000 copies 'Well might Constable regret that he 
had not ventmed to offer £1,000 for the u hole copyright of Waverley I 
I must now look back for a moment to the history of the composition 
The letter of September, 1810, was not the only pmee of discouragement 
which Scott had received durmg the progress of Waverley from ms first 
confidant My good fnend, James EaUantyne, in his death-bed Mcmo~ 
ratiivM, says — f'T^en Mr Scott first questioned me os to my hopes of 
him as a novelist, it somehow or other did chance that they were not 
very high He saw tins, and said, ‘Well, I don’t see why I should not 
succeed as well as other people At all events, famt heart never won fair 
lady— tis only trying ’ When the first volume was completed, I stdl 
could not getmj self to think much of the Waverley Honour scenes , and 
in this I alteruards found that I sympathued with many But, to my 
- utter shame bo it spoken, when I reached the exquisite descriptions of 
scenes and manners at Tully-Veolan, what did I do but pronounce them 
at once to-be nUcrly vulgar * When the success of the i\ ork so entirely 
knocked me down as a man of taste, all that the good-natured author 
said Mas — ^“Well, I really thought you were -wrong about the Scotch. 
Why, Bums, by his poetry, had nlready attracted iimversal attention to 
everythmg Scottish, and X confess I couldn’t see why I sliotdd not be 
able to keep the fiame ahve merely because I -wrote Scotch m prose, and 
he m rhyme ’ ” — ^It is, I think, very agreeable to liavc this maiuy avow.il 
to compare with the dchcate allusion which Scott mokes to the affair m 
hi^refaco to the novel 

The only other friends onginally entnisted with his secret appear to 
have been Mr Erskmo and Mr Momtt I know not at wliat staeje the 
former altered the opimon which he formed onseemg the tiny figment 
of 1805 The latter did not, ns we have seen, receive the book untd it 
was completed; but he anticipated, before he dosed the first volume, 
the station winch pnbhc opimon would ultunately assign to Waverley. 
" How the story may contmue,” Mr Momtt then -wrote, “lorn not able 
to dmne , but; asdar as I have read,pray let us thank you for the Castle 
of Tully-Yeolan,and the delmhtfiildniimg-bont at Lucky MacLenry’s, 
for the characters of the Lanxl of Balmawhapple and the Baron of Brad- 
w.'irduie ; and no less for Davie Gellatly, whom I take to be a transcript 
of WiBiam Bose’s motley follower, commonly yclept Caliban. If the 
completion bo equal to what we have just devoured, it deserves a place 
among our standard works far -better than its modest appearance and 
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anonymoTifi title-page ivill at first gam it m thijse days of prolific stoiy* 
telling Your manner of narralang it is so different from tlie slipshod 
saimtenng I'cibiage of common novels, and from the stiff, precise, and 
prun sentcntiousness of some of our female moralists, that 1 think it can’t 
tail to strike anyhody ulio knows what s^le means , hut, amonmt the 
gentle class, who sivallow every hlue-backed hook in a circulating library 
lor the sake of the story, I should fear half the knowledge of nature it 
contains, .and all the real humour, may he tliroum away. Sir.Everanl, 
Mrs.^Ilachncl, and the Baron arc, I think, m the first rank of portraits 
for nature and character , and 1 could depone to their hkcncss in any 
court of taste The ballad of St Switlun, and scraps of old songs, were 
measures of danger if you meant to contmue your concealment , hut, m 
tnitli, you wear your disgmse something after the manner of Bottom the 
weaver , and m spite of you the tiuth iviU soon peep out.” And next 
day he resumes — “We have finished Waverley, and were I, to tell you 
all my admiration you would accuse me o£ complimesnting You have 
quite attained the. point which your postscript preface mentions ns your 
object — the discrimination of Scotti^ character, winch had lutherto been 
slurred over with clumsy national daubing ” He adds, a week or two 
later — “After all, I need not much thank you for your confidence How 
could you h.ave hoped that I should not discover you ? 1 had heard you 
tell half the anecdotes before — some turns you owe to myself, and no 
doubt most of your friends must have the same sort of thing to say ” 

Monk Lewis’s letter on the subject is so short, that I must give it as it 
stands — 

“Mv DEAR Scott, — 

“ I return some books of yours which you lent me ‘swty years since ' — 
and I hope they will reach you side I imte m gre<at hi^ , and yet I 
must mention that hcanng Waverley ascribed to you, I bought it, and 
read it inth all impatience I am non told it is not yours, but Wilham 
Erslane’s If this is so, pray tell lorn from me that 1 think it excellent 
m every respect, and that I believe every word of it. Ever yours, 

“MG Lewis" 

Another friend (and he had, I think, none more dear), the late Margaret 
Maclean Clephane of Torloisk, afterwards Marchioness of Northampton, 
untes thus Irom Kirkness, in Kinross-shire, on the 11th October — “In 
this place I feel a sort of pleasure, not unalhed to pain, from the many 
I'ccollections that every venerable tree, and every sunny bank, and every 
honeysuckle bower occasions , and I liave found somethmg here that 
speaks to me in the voice of a valued fnend — Waverley'- The question 
that rises, it is perh^s improper to give utterance to If so, let it pass 
ns .an exclamation Is it possible that Mr Erskme can have imtten it 1 
The poptiy, I tliinlc, would prove a different descent m any court in 
Christendom The turn of the phrases in many places is so peculiaily 
j ours, that I fancy I hear your voice repeating them , and there wants 
but verse to make all Waverley an enchantmg poem — a’aiying to be sure 
from grave to gay, but with so deepening an interest as to leave an im- 
pression onthenund that few — very few poems — coidd awaken. ..But 
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why did not tihe author allow me to he his Gaelic Dragoman? Oh ' Mr- 

. . . , whoever you are, you might have safely tiusted M M C.” 

There “was one person witli whom it would, of course, have been more 
than vain to affect any concealment. On the publication of the thml 
edition I find him wnting thus to his brother Thomas, who had by this 
tune gone to Canada as paymaster of the 70lh regiment — Dear Tom, 
a novel here, called Waverley, has had enormous success I sent jou a 
copy’ and wiU send jou another, with the Lord of the Isles, iilncli will 
be out at Christmas The success which it has had, with some other 
circumstances, has induced people 

** *To lay the bantling at a certain door, 

Wlicre, lajing store of faults, they’d fam heap more 

“ You wdl guess for yourself how far such a report has credibility ; but 
by no means give the weight of your opmion to the Transatlantic public , 
for you must know there is also a counter-report that you have avritten 
the said ‘Waverley Send me a novel intermiving your exuberant and , 
natural humour with any incidents and descriptions of sccneiy you may 
sec — ^particularly with characters and traits of manners I iviU give it 
all the cobbling that is necessary, and, if you do but exeit yourself, I 
have not the least doubt it mil be woith ;fc500 , and, to encourage you, 
JOU may, ovhen^j'ou send the MS , draw on me for .£100 at fifty days’ 
Bight — so that jour labours mil at any rale not be quite throim an ay 
You have more fun and descnptive talent than most people , and all 
that you want — t e , the mere practice of composition — 1 can suiiplj', or 
tlie devil’s in it. Keep this matter a dead secret, and look knowing 
uhen Waverley is spoken of If you are not Sir John Falstaff, you are 
as good a man as he, and may therefore face Colville of the Dale You 
may believe I don’t want to make you the author of a book you liave 
nc\ er seen , but if people will upon their on u judgment suppose so, and 
also on their own judgment give you j6500 to try jmur hand on a novel, 

1 don’t sec that you are a pm’ff point the woise Mind that your MS 
attends the draft. I am perfectly serious and confident that lu two or 
tluue months you imght clear the cobs I beg my comphmeuts to the 
hero u bo is afraid of J offroy’s scalpmg-knifc ” 

In truth no one of Scott’s mtimate friends ever had, or could have had, 
the shghtest doubt as to the parentage of Waverley , nor, although he 
abstained fro'm communicating the fact formally to most of them, did he 
ever affect any real concealment in the case of such persons , nor, avlion 
any circumstance arose which rendered the mthholding of direct confi- 
dence on the subject incompatible with perfect ficcedom oi feeling on holh 
sides, did he hesitate to snalco the avowal 

Nor do I bclieic that the mystification ever answered much piiipose 
among hterary men of cmmencc beyond the circle of Ins personal ac- 
quaintance But It w ould be difficult to suppose that be liad ever mslied 
that to bo otherwise , it was sufficient for him to set the mob of rcadcra 
at gaze, and, above all, to escape the annoyance of liaving productions, 
actually known to be lus, made the daily and hourly topics of discussion 
in his presence 

Mr. Jeffrey had kmwn Scott from his youtli, and, in review mg Waver- 
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ley, lie was at no pains to conceal liis conviction of its autlioisliip He 
g^uaiTcllcd, as usual, mtli carelessness of style, and some inaitiiicialities 
of plot, but rendered lushce to flie substantial mente of the ivork, in 
lanmtage ■which I shall not mar W abndgment The Quarterly 'v\as 
far less favourable in its verdict Imdeed, the articles on Wavcrley, and 
aftenvards on Guy Mannering, which appeared in that joiunal, vnU bear 
the test of ultimate opinion as badly as any critical pieces whicli our time 
has produced They are w’riiten in a captions, camlling strain of quibble, 
■wluch diows as complete bLndness to the essential interest of the narra- 
tive, os the ciitic betrays on tlic subject of the Scottish dialogue, which 
fonns its liveliest ornament, ivhcn he pronoiinuis that to be “a dark 
dialogue of Anglified Erse ” IVith this remarkable exception, the pro- 
fessional critics were, on the ivliolc, not slow to confess their behef that, 
under a hackneyed name and trivial form, there had at last appeared a 
work of ongmal creative gemus, worthy of being placed by the side of r 
the very few real masterpieces of prose fiction. Loftier romance was 
never blended with easier, quainter humour, by Cervantes himself In 
his famihor dehncations, he had combined the strength of Smollett wnth 
the native elegance and unaffected pathos of Goldsmith , in his darker 
scenes ho had revived that real tragedy ivhich appeared to have left our 
stage with the age of Shakespeare , and dements ol interest so diverse had - 
been blended and mlcrwoven ivith that nameless grace which, more 
surely peihaps than even the lughest perfection in the command of any 
one strain ol seiitiinent, m.tr]vs the master-muid cast in Nature’s most 
felicitous mould 

Scotf, with the consciousness avowed long afterwaids m his General 
Preface that he should never in all hkeliliood have thought of a Scotch 
novel had he not lead Mana Edgewoith’s exquisite pieces of lush 
character, desired James Eallantyne to send hci a copy of "VVaverloy on" 
its first appearance, inscnbed “from tlie author” Miss Edgewoith, 
whom Scott had never then seen, though some literary correspondence 
had passed betv een them, thanked the namdess novelist, under cover 
to Ballant}’ne,wuth the coraial generosity of kmdred gemus 

By the 11th of November, 1814, the Lord of the Isles had made great 
progress, and Scott had also authorized Ballantyiie to negotiate among 
the booksellers for the pubhcation of a second novel But before I go 
furtlier into these transactions, 1 must introduce the circumstances of 
Scott’s first connection with an able and amiable man, whose services 
were of high importance to lum, at this tune and ever after, in the pro- 
secution of his literary labours (killing at Ballantyne’s prmtmg offace 
wlule kVaverley was m the press, he happened to take up a proof-sheet 
of a volume, entitled “ Poems, ivith Notes illustrative of Traditions in 
Galloway and Ayrshire, by Joseph Tram, Supervisor of Excise at Newton 
Stewart.” The sheet contomed a ballad on an Ayrshire tradition about 
a ceitom “Witch of Camck,” whose skill m the black art was, it seems, 
instrumental in the destruction of one of the scattered vessels of the 
Spanish Armada. The ballad begins — 

*• Wliy gallops llic palfrey with Lady Lnnoiet 
Who a m ts nw”iy 'Diinibcny’s Line Irani tho shoni t ’ 
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Go tcU it m Orrici:, tmd telt it in Kylo— „ „ . 

Although thn p’xmd Don't ore noif passing tho Moil,* 

On this magic clew, 

,That in fairyland grew. 

Old nioino de Aggart has taken in hand 

To wimi «p their lives cro they win to our strand ” 

Scott tmracilialcljr aarotc to the author, hogging to be included in Ins 
list ot auhsenhers for a do7on copies, and. suggesting ab the same time a 
a’crhal allention in one of the stanzas of this ballad. Mr Train acknow- 
ledged liislcltOT with gratitude, and the little book rcacbccl lum pu-taa 
be aras about to enibaik in the Lightlioiue yacht. He took it avith him 
on his voyage, and on returning home again, avrote to Mr Train, ex- 
pressing iJie gratification ho had leceivcd from set oral of Im metrical 
pieces, blit still more from his notes, and regnestmg him, as he seemed 
to bo enthn«iastic about traditions and legends, to communicate any 
matters of that order connected mth Gallon ay which he might not him- 
self think of turning to account, “for," said Scott, “nothing interests 
me BO much as lociu anecdotes , and, as the applications for charity 
usually condude, the einallcst donation will he thankfully accepted ” 

Mr Tram, m a little narrative with nhich ho has favoured me, 6aj«i, 
that for some years before ibis lime he bad been engaged, in alliance 
•with A friend of his, Mr Dcnnislon, in collecting malennls for a History 
of Qalloiray , they had circulated lists of queries among the clergy and 
parish schoolmasters, and had thus, and hy their own personal rcscarohca, 
accumulated “a great variety of tlie most excellent materials for that 
purpose J but that, from the hour of his correspondence w ith Waller 
Scott, he “renounced every idea of authorship lor him«clf," resolving 
“that thenceforth his chief pursuit should be collecting whatever he 
thought would be most interesting to hinij" and that Mr. Dennistonwas 
easily persuaded to acquiesce in the abandonment of tbcir original design. 
Erelong, Mr Tram vnsited Scott both at Edmburgh and at Abbotsford ; 
a true affection continued ever afterwards to he maintained between 
them , and this generous ally was, as the prefaces to the Wav crlcy Novels 
signify, one of the earliest confidants of that scries of works, and cerUuily 
the most efficient of all the author’s friends m furnishing him with 
materials for their composition Nor did he confine hiniscll to literary 
services whatever portohle object of antiquarian, curiosity met his eye, 
this good man secured and treasured up with the same destination , and 
if ever a catalogue of the museum at Abbotsford sball appear, no single 
contnbutor, most assmcdly, will fill so large a space m it as hlr Train 
His first considerable conmumication, after ho had formed the unselfish 
determination above mentioned, consisted of a collection ot anecdotes 
concerning the Galloway gipsies, and " a local story of an astrologer, who 
callmg at a farmhouse at the moment when the goodvvife was in trav nil, 
had, it was said, predicted the future fortune of the child, almost in tho 
words placed m tho month of John M'Kinlay, in the Introduction to 
Guy Mannenng ” Scott told him, in reply, that the story of the astro- 
loger reminded him of “ one he had heard in his youth j” that is to say: 
tts the Introduction explains, from this M'Kinlay , but Mr Tram has, 

* The MuU of Cantyre. 
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since his fncnd’s death, recovered a mde Durham baUad,iwhich, in fact, 
contains a great deal more of the mam fahle of Gay Mannenng than 
either his oim imtten or M'Kinlay’s oral edition of the Galhmiian 
anecdote had conveyed , and— possessmg, as I do, numberless evidences 
of the haste with which Scott drew up his heautitul Prefaces and Intro- 
ductions of 1829, 1830, and 1831 — am strongly inclmcd to Uiink that 
he must in his boyhood have read the Durham broadside or cliapbook 
it'elf, as well as lienrd the old senung-man’s Scottish version of it 

However this may have been, Scott’s answer to Mr Tram proceeded in 
these w Olds “I am now to sohcit a fai our, uhich I think } our intcicst 
in Scottish anlir]Uities wnll induce you readily to comply with I am 
very desirous to liave some accoimt of the present state of Tuniherry 
Castle wdiether any vestiges of it remain , what is the appearance of Uio 
ground , the names of the neighbonrmg places , and, above all, W’hat arc 
the traditions of the place (if any) concerning its memorable suipnse by 
Bruce, upon his return from the coast of IrcLmd, in the contnicncement 
of the bnlliant part of his career. The purpose of this is to funush some 
hmts for notes to a work m wdiidi I am now engaged, and I need not say 
I will have great pleasure m mentionmg the source from which I denve 
my mformation I have only to add, mth the modest importunity of a 
lazy correspondent, that the sooner you oblige me with an answer (if yon 
con assist me on the sub]ect} tlie greater will the obhgation be on me, who 
am already your obhged humble servant, “W Scott" 

The recurrence of the word Tumierry m the ballad of Elcme de Aggart 
had of course suggested this application, winch was dated on the 7th of 
November “ I ^d often,” says Mr Tram, “ when a boy, chmbed the 
brown Lifts and traversed the shoies of Camck, but 1 could not sulR* 
ciently remember the exact places and distances as to which Mr Scott 
mguired , so, immediately on receipt of his letter, I made a journey into 
Ayrshire to collect aft tlie information I possibly could, and forwarded 
it to him on the 18th of the same month " Among the particulars thus 
communicated, was the local superstition that on the anniversary of the 
mglit when Bruce landed at Tumbeny from Arran, the same meteoric 
gleam which had attended his voyage reappeared, unfailmgly, m llio 
same q^uarter of the heavens With tins circumstimce Scott was much 
struck “Your information,” he wntes on the 22nd November, “was 
particularly interesting and acceptable, especially that whidi relates to 
the supposed preternatural appearance of the fire, &c , which I hope to 
make some usa of” What use he did moke of it, if any reader has 
forgotten, will be seen by reference to stanzas 7 — 17 of tlie fifth canto 
of the poem , and the notes to the some canto embody, with due ac- 
knowledgment, the more authentic results of Mr Tram’s pilgrimage to 
Camck 

He ivntcs, on the 25th December, to Constable that he had “corrected 
the last proofs (z c , of the Lord of the Isles), and was setting out to Abbots- 
ford to refresh the machme." And in what did his refreshment of the 
machine consist ? Besides hanng written within this year the greater part 
(almost, I believe, the whole) oi tlie Life of Siviilfc, Waverlcy, and the 
Lord of the Isles, he had given two essays to the Encyclopicdia Supple- 
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znent, and pnblislied, 'vwth an Introduction and notes, one of the 
cunons pieces of family history ever produced to the world, on which he 
lahourcd with more than usual zeal and diligence, from his warm affec- 
tion for the nohle representative of its author. This inimitahle ** Mertutrui 
of the SomerviUes ’* came out in October ; and it was speedily followed by an- 
annotated repr^t of the strange old treatise, entitled ** Rowland’s Letting 
off the Humours of the Blood in the Head Vein, 1611 ” He had also kept 
np his private correspondence on a scale which I believe never to have 
been cvemplificd in fiie case of any other parson who wrote continually 
for the press — e\cept, perhaps, Voltaire, and, to say nothing of strictly 
professional duties, ho had, os a vast heap of documents now before mo 
proves, Bupenntended from day to day, except during his ncbridcaii 
voyag^ the still perplexed concerns of the Ballantynos, with a watchful 
assiduity that might have done credit to the moat diligent of tradesmen. 
The “marine” might truly remitre “ refreshment ** 

It was, as ^s heen seen, on too 7th. of November that Scott acknow- 
ledged the receipt of that commumcation from Mr Tram which included 
the 6tory of the Galloway astrologer There om be no doubt that tins 
story recalled to his nund, if not the Durham ballad, the similar hut 
more detailed corruption of it wliidi he had heard told by his father’s 
. servant, John M‘Kmlay, m the days of George’s Sguarc and Green Bracks, 
and wmch he has preserved m the Introduction to Guy Mannering, as 
the groundwork of that tale The three last cantos of the Lord of the 
Isles were written between the 11th of November and the 25th of Decem- 
ber , and It IS therefore ucaredy to he supposed that any part of this novel 
had been penned before he thus talked of “ refreshmg the machine ” 
Guy Mannermg was published on the 24th of February — that is, exactly 
two months after tlie Lord of the Isles was dismissed from the autiioFs 
desk , and — ^malnng hut a narrow allowance for the operations of the 
transenher, pnnter, hooks^er, &c — 1 think the dates I have gathered 
together coimrm the accuracy ot what I have often heard Scott say, that 
his second novel “was the work of six weeks at a Christmas ” Such was 
his recipe “for refreshmg the TnacbmR ” 

' I am sorry to have to add that tto sevenly of labour, like the repetition 

ot it which had such deplorable effects at a later period of his me, was 
the result of his anxiety to acquit himself of obligations arising out of 
his connection wuth the commercial speculations of the BaUantynes 
The approach of Chnstmas, 1814, brought with it the proqiect of such a 
recurrence of difficulties about the discount of John’s bills, as to render 
it absolutely necessary that Scott should either apply agam for assistance 
to his private friends, or task his literary powers with some such 
extravagant effort ns has -now been recorded The great object, whicb 
was stdl to get nd of tbe heavy stock that had been accumulated before 
tbe storm of May, 1813, at length determined the chuff partner to break 
' up, ns soon as possible, the concern which his own sangmne rashness, and 
the gross irregularities of his luerounol lieutenant, had so lamentably 
peiplcxed , but Constable, having already enabled the firm to avoid public 
exposure more than once, was not now, any more than when he made 
his -contract for the Lord of the Isles, disposed to burden himself with 
an additional load of Weber’s “Beaumont and Fletcher,” and otW almost 
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as tmsalea'ble boolcs. TVlulc they Treie still in hopes of overcoming his 
scniplcs, it happened that a worthy fiiend of Scott^s, the late Mr. Charles 
Erskine, his Sbenff-FSubstitute in Selkirkshire^ had immediate occasion 
for a sum of money which he had some time before advanced, at Scott’s 
personal request, to the firm of John Eallantyne and Company, and, on 
rLceiving his application, Scott ivrote as follows : — 

“Deah John,— 

“Clmilcs Ei-skinc wishes his money, os he has made a purchase of land 
Tins IS a new perplexity — ^for paid he must be forthwith — as Ins advance 
w as friendly and confidential I do not at this moment see how it is to 
be' raised, but bebeve I shall find means In the meanwhile, it \nll be 
necessaiy to propitiate the Leviathans of Paternoster Eow My idea is, 
that you or James should write to them to the following eficct — ^That a 
novel IS oflered you by the author of Waverley, that the author is 
desirous it should be out before Mr Scott’s poem, or as soon tliereaftor os 
possible, and tliat having resolved, as they are aware, to relmquisli 
publishing, you only wish to avail yourselves of this offer to the extent 
of helping off some of your stock I leave it to you to consider whether 
you should condescend on any particular work to offer them as bread to 
their butler — or on any particular amount— ns £500 One thmg must 
bo provided, that Constable shares to the extent of the Scottish sale — ^tliey, 
hou ever, manngmg My reason for lettmg them have this scent of roast 
meat is, in case it shoula be necessary for us to apply to them to renew 
bills in December ” 

Upon receiv'mg this letter, John Ballantyne suggested to Scott that he 
should bo allowed to offer, not only the new novel, but the next edition 
of Waverley, to Longman, Murray, or Blackwood, in the hope that the 
prospect of bemg let m to the profits of the already established favountc 
would overcome effectually the hesitation of one or other of these houses 
about venturing on the encumbrance which Constable seemed to shrink 
from with such pertinacity , but upon this lumnious proposition Scott 
at once set lus ^eto " Dear John,’’ he writes (Oct 17, 1814), “your ex- 
pedients are all wretched, as far as regards me I Will never give Con- 
stable or any one room to say I have broken my word wuth him in the 
slightest degree. If I lose everything else, I will at least keep my honour 
unblemished , and I do hold mys^ bound in honour to offer him a 
IVaverley, while he shall continue to comply with the conditions annexed. 

I intend tlie new novel to operate as somethmg more permanent than a 
lucre accommodation , and it I can but be permitted to do so, I null pnnt 
it before it is sold to any one, and tlien propose — first, to Constable and 
Longman , second, to Muiray and Blackwood — to take the whole at such 
a rate ns Will give them one-half of tlie fair profits, gianting acceptances 
which, upon an edition of 3,000, which we shall be giute authorized to 
print, will ainoimt to an immediate command of ;£1,500 j and to this we 
iiiny couple the condition that they must take £500 or ;£G00 of tlie old ' 
stock I own I am not solicitous to deal with Constable alone, nor am I 
at all bound to offer him tlie new novel on any terms , but he, knowing 
of the intention, may expect to be treated with at'least, altliough it is 
possible we nnaj’ not ac.al Ilowevor, if Mumy and Blackwood were to 
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cOttie forward with any handsome proposal as to the stockj I shonld cer- 
tainly have no objection to James’s g«mg the pledge of the author of 
W for the next work. Ton are hko the crane in the fable, when you 
boast of not havmg got anything from the busmess , you may thank 
God that it did not bite your head off Would to God I were at let-a-be 
for let-a-be , but you have done your best, and so must I. Youre truly, 

Both Mr Murray and Longman’s partner, Mr Kecs, were in Scotland 
about thrs tune, and the former at least paid Scott a visit at Abbotsford 
Of course, however, whatever propositions they may have made, weie 
received by one or other ot,the Ballantynes The result was that the 
house of Xiongman undertook Guy Mannermg on the terms dictated by 
Scott — ^namely, grantmg bills for :£l,500,and reheimg John Ballantine 
and Company of stock to the extent of ;£500 more , and Constable’s first 
mformation of the transaction was irom Messrs Longman themselves, 
when they, m compliance ivith Scott’s -wish as signihed m the letter last 
quoted, offered him a share in the edition which they had purchased 
With one or two exceptions, ongmatmg m circumstances nearly similar, 
the house of Constable published all the subsequent series of the Wa^'er- 
ley Novels 

I'must not, how’e\er, forget that the Lord of the Isles was published a 
montli before Giiy Mannermg The poem was leceived with an interest 
much heightened by the recent and growing success of the mystenous 
Waverley Its appearance, so rapidly follow’ing that novel, and acjiom- 
panied with the announcement of another piose tale, just about to be 
piibhshed, by the same hand, puzzled and contounded the mob of dal- 
ness The more sagacious few said to themsehes — Scott is making one 
senous effort more in his old hne, and by this it wuU be determined 
whether he does or does not altogether renounce that for his new one 

This poem is now, I believe, about as popular as Eokeby , but it has 
never reached the same station m genoial favour with the Lay, Marraioii, 
or the Lady of the Labe The first edition of 1,800 copies in 4to, 
was, however, rapidly disposed of, and the separate editions in 8vo, 
which ensued before his poetical works were collected, amounted togethei 
to 12,250 copies This, m the case of almost any other author, w ould 
have been splendid success , but as compared inth what he had pie- 
viously expenenced, even in his Eokeby, and stiE more so as compared 
with the enormous circulation at once attained by Lord Byron’s eaily 
tales, which were then foEowmg each other in almost breathless succes- 
sion, the iallmg off was decided One eveiimj^ some days after the poem 
had been puhushcd, Scott reqiiested James Ballantyne to call on him, 
and the prmter found him moue in his library, workmg at the Ihml 
volume of Guy Manuermg I give what foUow's from Ballantyne & 
Memoranda — ‘Well, James,’ he said, ‘ I have given yon a week — avliat 
arc people sayi^ about the Lord of the Isles ?’ I hesitated a little, aftci 
the lashion of Gil Bias, but he speedily broi^ht the matter to a point 
‘ Conic,’ he said, ‘ speak out, mv good fellow , what has put it into tout 
head to be on so much ceremony wUh me all of a sudden ? But, I see 
how It is, the result is gia^en m one -vtoti—DisapporntmenV My silence 

38 
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admitted his inference to the fullest extent His countenance tertainly 
did look rather blank for a few seconds , in truth, he had been u holly 
unprepared for the event, for it is a singular fact that before the public, 
or rather the booksellers, had given their decision, he no more knew 
whether he had written well or ill, than whether a die thrown out of a 
box was to turn up a size or an ace However, he instantly resumed 
his spirits, and expressed his wonder rather that his poetical popularity 
should have lasted so long, than that it should have now at last given 
uay At length he said ivith perfect cheerfulness, ‘‘Well, well James, 
so be it , but you know we must not droop, for we can’t afford to giie 
o> er Since one line has failed, we must just stick to sometliing else , ’ 
— and so he dismissed me, and resumed his noveL” 

BaHantyne concludes the anecdote in these words — "He spoke thus, 
probably unaware of the undiscovered w'onders then slumbering m his 
inmd Yet still he could not but have felt that the production of a few 
poems was nothing m comparison of w hat must be in reserve for lum, for 
lie was at this time scarcely more than forty * An evenmg or two after, 
I called ngam on lum, and found on the table a copy of the Giaour, which 
he seemed to have been reading Havmg an enthusiastic young lady in 
my house, I asked him if I might carry the book home wmth me , but 
chanciiig to glance on the autograph blazon, ‘ To the Monarch of Parnassus, 
flora one of 7m subjects,’ instantly retracted my request, and said I had 
not ob'seri'ed Lord Byron’s inscription before ‘What inscription?’ said 
he ‘ Oh, yes, I had forgot , but inscnption or no insonption, you ore 
equally w elcome ’ I agam took it up, and he contmued, ‘ James, Byron 
hits the mark where I don’t even pretend to fledge my arrow' ’ At this 
time he had never seen Bjuon, but X knew he meant soon to be in London, 
when, no doubt, the mighty consummation of the meeting of the two 
bards w'ould be accomplished , and I ventured to say that he must be 
looking forw aid to it w ith some mterest His countenance became fixed, 
and he answered mipressively, ‘ Oh, of course ’ In a mmute or two 
afterwards he rose from lus chair, paced the room at a very rapid rate, 
wluch was his practice in certam moods of mmd, then made a dead halt, 
and burstuig into an extravaganza of laughter, ‘James,’ cned he, ‘I’ll 
tell 3 ou what Byron should say to me when we ore about to accost each 
other — 

“‘Art thon the man whom men famed Grizzle callJ" 

‘And then how germane would be my answer — 

^ ‘ " Alt thou the still more famed Tom Thumb the sninll • ” ’ 

“ This,” says the pnnter, ‘‘is a roecimcn of his peculiar humour , it kept 
him lull ol mirth for the rest or the evenmg ” 

1 lie whole of the scene strikes me as equally and dehghtfully diamc- 
Icristic — may add, hardlj' more so of Scott than of his pnnter , for 
Ballnntyne, with all lus piofoiuid worship ol his friend and benefiictoi, 
was m truth, even moie than he, an undoubting acquiescer in ‘‘the de- 
cision of the pubbe, or ratlier of the booksellers , ” and among the mam 
absurdities into wluch lus reverence foi the popedom of Paternoster Euw 

* lie was not fort} -four till August, ISIS 
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led him, I nevot coxild but consider, uitli special astonishment, the facility 
uith uhich be seemed to have adopted the notion that the Byron of 1814 
M as really entitled to supplant Scott as a popular poet Appreciating, as 
a man of his talents could hardly fail to do, the spcndidly original ^ow 
and depth of Childc Harold, he always appeared to me quite blind to the 
fact that in the Giaour, in the Bnde of Aoydos, in Parisina, and indeed, 
in aB his early serious narratives, Byron owed at least half his success to 
clever, though perhaps unconsaous, imitation of Scott, and no trm.il 
shore of the rest to the lavish use of materials which Scott never emplo) cd, 
only because his genius was, from the beginning to the end of his caiccr, 
under the guidance of high and chivalrous feelings of moral rectitude 
All tlus Lord Byron himself seems to have felt most completely — as 
witness the whole sequence of liis letters and diancs 

If January brou^t Scott disappointment, there was abundant conso- 
lation in store for February, 1815 Guy Mannenng was received with 
eager curiosity, and pronounced by acclamation fully ivorlhy to share 
the honours of Wavcrley The easy transparent How of its s^lc , the 
beautiful simplicity, and here and there the wild solemn magmucence of 
its sketches of scenery, the rsipid, ever-hcighteiunjg interest of the 
narrative , the unaffected kindliness of feeling, the manly purity of 
- thought^ exerywhere mingled xvith a gentle humour and a homely 
sagacity , but above all, the rich variety and skilful contrast of characters 
and manners, at once fresh in fiction and stamped ivitli the imforgeablo 
seal 6f truth and nature these vrere charms that spoke to every heart 
and mind , and the few miirmura of pedantic criticism were lost in the 
voice of general delight, which never fails to uelcome the mvcntion that 
introduces to the sympathy of irnagmation a new group of immortal 
realities 

The first edition was, Idic that of Waverley, m tliree little volumes, 
with a humihty of paper and pnntmg which the meanest novelist w'ould 
now disdain to imitate , the pnee a guinea The 2,000 copies of which 
it consisted were sold the day after the pubhcation , and wutlun three 
months came a second and a third impression, making together 5,000 
copies more The sale, before those novels began to be collected, had 
reached nearly 10,000 , and smee then (to say nothmg of foreign re- 
prints of the text, and myriads of translations mto every tongue of 
Europe) the domestic sale has amounted to 50,000 

On the xising of the Cojurt of Session in March, Mr and Mrs Scott 
went by sea to London with their eldest gul, whom, being yet too young 
for general society, they deposited with Joanna Bailhe at Hampstead, 
w'hile they themselves resumed, for two montlis, their usual quarters at 
kind Miss Dumeiwe’s, m Piccadilly Six years had elapsed auce Scott 
last appeared in the metropolis , and bnlhant os his reception had then 
been, it was still more so on the present occasion. Scotland had been 
\isited in the mtenm, chiefly from the interest excited by his writings, 
by crow ds of the Enghsh nobihty, most of whom had found intioduclion 
to his personal acquaintance — ^not a few had partaken of his hospitality 
at Ashestiel or Abbotsford The generation among whom, I presume, a 
gemus of this order feels his own influence with the proudest and sweet- 
est confidence — on whose fresh mmds and ears he has himseK mads the 
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first indd^blo impressions — the generation TOth whose earhest roilialico 
of the heart and iancy-his idea had been blended, was now growTi to the 
lull stature , the success of these recent novels, seen on eveiy table, the 
subject of evciy conversation, had, with those who did not doubt their 
parentage, far more than counterweighed his declination, dubious after 
all, in tlie poetical balance , while oie mystery that himg over them 
qmckened the curiosity of the hesitatmg and conjecturing many , and 
the name on which ever and anon some new circumstance accumulated 
stronger suspicion, loomed larger throu^ the haze in which he had 
thought fit to envelope it Moreover, this was a penod of high national 
pride and excitement 

At such a time Pnnce and people were well prepared to hail him uho, 
more perhaps than any other master of the pen, had contributed to 
sustain the spirit of England throughout the strup^le, which was as yet 
supposed to have been terimnated on the field of Thoulouse '“Thank 
Heaven you are coming at last,” Joanna Baillie had wntten a month or 
tivo before ** Make up your mmd to be stared at only a little less than 
the Oral of Muscovy, or old Blucher” 

And now took place James Ballantyne’s “ mighty consummation of the 
meetmg ol the tivo bards “ Scott’s oivn account of it, in a letter to Mr 
Moore, must be in the hands of most of my readers , yet I tliink it ought 
also to find a place here “It was,” says Scott, “in the spring of 1815 
that, chancmg to be in London, I Ind the advantage of a personal mtro- 
ductioii to Lord Byron Report had prepared me to meet a man of 
peculiar" habits and a quick temper, ana I had some doubts whether we 
weie likely to suit each other in society I was most agreeably dis- 
appomted in this respect I foimd Lord Bj-ron in the highest degree 
courteous, and even land We met for an hour or tivo almost daily, in 
Mr Murmy’s drawing-room, and found a great deal to say to each othei 
We also met frequenuy in parties and evening society, so that for about 
two months I had the advantage of a considerable intimacy with this 
distinguished individual Our sentiments agreed a good deal, except 
upon the subjects of religion and pohtics, upon neither of which 1 was 
mclined'to believe that Lord Byron entertamed very fixed opmions - 1 ' 
leracinber saymg to him, that I really thought that if he lived a few 
years he would alter his sentiments He answered, ratlier sharply, ‘I 
suppose you are one of those who prophesy I shall turn Methodist.’ I 
i-cplied, ‘No — -1 don’t expect your conversion to be of such an ordmary 
kind I -would rather look to see you retreat upon the Catliohc faith, 
and distingiush yourself by the austenty of your penances The species 
of religion to which you must, or may, one day attach yourself, must 
exeiciEc a strong power on the imagination.’ He siiuled gravely, and 
seemed to allow I might be right 

“ On politics, he used sometimes to express a lugh strain of what is 
now called Libeialism , but it appeared to me that the pleasure it affoided 
him, as a -veliicle lor displaymg his Writ and satire against individuals in 
oificc, WTisnt the bottom of tlus habit of thinking, rather than any leal 
comiction of the political pnnciples on which he talked ■ Ho was cer- 
tain! j proud ol his rank and ancient family, and, in that respect, as much 
an aristocrat as w as consistent with good sense and good breedmg Some 
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disgust, how adopted I know not, seemed to me to have given this pecu- 
liar, and, as it appeared to me, contradictory cast of mind , lint, at heart, 
I would have termed Byron a patnoian on principle 

“ Lord Byron’s reading did not seem to me to have been very extensive 
either m poetry or history Having the advantage of him in that respect, 
and possessing a good competent share of such reading as is httlc read, I 
was sonietimes able to put under his eye objects which had for him the 
interest of novelty. I remember particularly repeating to lum the fine 
poem of Hardytoute, an imitation of the old Scottish ballad, with which 
lie was so much affected, that some one who was in the same apartment 
asked me what I could possibly have been tellmg Byron by which he 
was so much agitated. 

“ I saiv Byron tor the last time m 1815, after I returned from France 
He dined, or lunched, ivith me at Long’s, in Bond Street I never Si-iw 
him so full ot gaiety and good humour, to which the presence ot Mr 
Mathews, the comedian, added not a little Poor Terry was also present 
After one of the gayest parties I ever was present at, my fellow-traveller, 
Ml Scott of Gala, and I set off for Scotland, and I ne\er saw Lord Bjuxin 
again Several letters passed between us — one perhaps every half-j'car 
Like the old heroes in Homci, we exchanged gifts I gave Byron a 
beautiful dagger mounted with gold, which had been the property of the 
redoubted Eln Bey But I was to play the pait of Diomed in the Ihad, 
lor Byron sent me, some tune after, a large sepulchral vase of silver It 
was full of dead men’s bones, and had inscription-, on two sides of the 
base One ran thus — ‘The bones contamed in this um were found in 
ccrtaui ancient sepulchres ivitliin the long nails of Athens, in the month 
of February, 1811 ’ The other face bears the hues of Juvenal — * Expende 
— qiiot libras m duce huwmo inventes^ — Mors sola fatelur gitavixila sint 
haminum eorpiiscula ’ 

“ To these I have added a third inscription in these words — ^"Tlie gift 
of Lord Byron to Walter Scott ’* There was a letter with this vase, 
more valuable to me than the gift itself, from the kindness with which 
the donor expressed himself towards me I left it naturally in the um 
with the bones, but it is now missing As the theft was not of a nature 
to be practised by a mere domestic, I am compelled to suspect the in- 
hospitality of some individual of higher station, most gratuitously exer- 
cised, certainly, since after what I have here said no one will piobably 
choose to boast of possesssing tliis hterary curiosity 

“We had a good deal of laughing, I remember, on what the public 
might be supposed to tlunk or say concenung the gloomy and ominous 
nature ot our mutual gifts 

“ I tlunk I can add ultle more to my recollections ol Byron Ho was 
olton melancholy — almost gloomy. When I observed him m this humour, 


* Mr Murray had, at the time of giniig the vase, suggested to Lord Byron that 
it Mould increase the Value of the gut to add some siicn mscnption, but the noble 
poet answered modestly, — 


“April 9, 1815 

. -I have a mat objection to yonr proposition about mscnbiug 
that It would appear ostmiaiioxis on my part, and of course t 


“Dfar MunuAT, 

the vase— wlucb l^ limb lu ivumu up^jcar IM 
must scad it os it is, without any alteration 


Yours ever, 


“BmoH ' 
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1 used either to wait till it went off of its own accord, or till some natural 
and easy mode occurred of leading hun into conversation, when the 
shadows almost always left his countenance, like the mist rising from a 
landscape In conversation he was very animated. 

“ I met with him very frequently in society, our mutual acquamtances 
doing me the honour to think that he liked to meet with me Some very 
agreeable parties I can recollect — ^particularly one at SirQeorge Beaumont’s 
— ^vliere the amiable landlord had assembled some persons distmguished 
foi talent Of those I need only mention the late Sir Humphry Davy, 
M ho>se talents for literature were as remarkable as lus empire ovei science 
Mr Ricliard Sharpe and Mr Eogers were also present 

“ I tlunk I also remarked in Byron’s temper starts of suqjicion, when 
he seemed to pause and consider -nhether there had not been a secret, and 
perliaps offensive, meaning m something casually said to him In this 
case I also judged it best to let Ins mind, lilce a troubled spnng, work 
itself clear, \\ Inch it did in a mmute or two I was considerablv older, 
you mil recollect, than my noble fnend, and had no reason to fear his 
imsconsliuiiig my sentiments towards him, nor had I ever the slightest 
leason to doubt uiat they were kindly returned on his part If I had 
occasion to be mortified by the dispkiy of genius which threw into the 
shade such pretensions as I vas then supposed to possess, I might console 
myself that, m my own case, the materials of mental happiness had been 
mingled in a greater propoition 

“1 lummage my brains in vain for what often rushes mto my head 
unbidden — ^little traits and sayings which recall his looks, manner, tone, 
and gestures , and I have always continued to think that a crisis of life 
■nos amved in which a new career of fame was opened to liim, and 
that had he been permitted to stait upon it, he vould have obliterated 
the memory of such parts of his life ns friends would wish to foiget” 

I Iiave nothmg to add to this intcucsting passage, eveept that Joanna 
BaiUie’s tragedy of the Family Legend being performca at one of the 
theatres diinng Scott’s stay m-toivn, Lord Byron accompanied the 
authoress and Mr and Mrs Scott to witness the representation , and 
that the vase witli the Attic bones apjicars to have been sent to Scott 
very soon after Ins arrival in London, not, ns Mr Moore had gathered 
from the hasty diction ot Ins “Beminiscenccs,” at some “^subsequent 
penod of their acquaintance ” 

It u as also in the spnn" of 1815 that Scott had, for the first time, the 
honour of being piesented to the Pnnee Regent His Royal Highness 
had signified, more than a year before this time, his wish that tlie poet 
should revisit London — and, on reading lus Edinburgh Address in par- 
ticular, he said to Mr Diindas, that “Walter Scott’s charming behaviour 
about the laureateship had made him doubly desirous of seeing him at 
Cailtoii House ” Moie lately, on receiving a copy of tlie Lord of the 
Isles, lus Eoyal Highness’s librarian had been commanded to ivrite to 
lum in these terms — 

“!My deab Sib, — 

“You aie deservedly so great a favounto with the Prmce Regent, that 
his librarian is not only directed to return you the thanks of lus Royal 
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TIighnc?}! tot jouT \AliiaWo present^ but to inform 3 on tlmt llie Prince 
licsent pnilicttlarlv wi'jhes lo scc3’ou •Bbcne\cr 3011 come to liondon , 
onu desires 30U nill always, wlien you ate there, come into Ins libiary* 
whenever you please. Believe^ me always, with sinccnlv, one of your 
‘ warmest admiixrs and most obliged fnciuls, “J. S Ci«uiivE” 

On hearin" from Sir. Crokcr (then Sccretaiy to the Admiralty) that 
Scott was to be in town by the middle of March, the Prince encf, “Let 
me know when he comeo, and I'll get up a snug little dinner tlmt will 
suit him and, after he had been presented and ^cioasly recei\ed at 
the lale. he was invited to dinner accordingly’, through his excellent 
friend Mr Adam (now Lord Clucf Comnnss.iohcr of the Juiy Court in 
Scotland), wlio at that tune held a confidential ofijee in iho royal house 
hold. The Begont Imd consulted with Mr. Adam also ns to the coniposi 
lion of the party. “ Let us hai c," said he, “ jnst a few fiicnds of his owi. 
— and the more Scotch the better,” and both the Chief Comnussioiicr 
and Mr Crokcr assure mo tlmt the party was the ino«t interesting and 
Ogreoiblc one in their recollection. It Lomprived, I hcheye, the Bnke 
of York, the late Duke of Gordon (then M.irqms of Hnnlly ), tlie Marqnis 
of Hertford (then Lord Yarmouth), the Enil of Fife, and Scott’s early 
friend Lord Mchnllc “The Pimce ami Scott,” say’s Mr Crokcr, “were 
the tw o most brilhanl story -tellers in their sci eral w .ay s, that I hat eover 
happened to meet , they w ere both aware of their fork, and both exerted 
themselves tlmt evening w ith delightful oflect On goum home, 1 really 
could not decide which of them lad shone the inosb The Ecgonl was 
enchanted w ith Scott, as Scott with him , and on all Ins subsequent t isits 
to London, lie was a frequent guest to the royal table ” The Loixl Chief 
Commissioner remembers that the Prince w ns pailicularly delighted w itli 
the poetV anecdotes of the old Scotch pidges and lawyciw, which his 
Eoyal Higlmess sometimes cojjpcrf by ludici'ous trails of ccitam crmincd 
sages of his own acquaintance Scott told, among others, a stoiy, w’hich 
he w os fond of telling, of Ins old friend the Lord J uslicc-Cloik Broxficld , 
and the commentary of his Iloyal Highness on hearing it amused Scott, 
who often mentioned it afterwards The anecdote is this . — BnaxPicld, 
whenever he went on a p.'irlicular circuit, was in the habit of visiting a 
gentleman of good fortune in the neighbourhood of one of the assize 
loivns, and slaying at least one night, which, being both of them ardent 
chess-players, they usually concluded W’lth their lavomite game One 
mnng circuit the battle wos not decided at daybreak, so the Jnslicc- 
Clcrk said, “'Weel, Donald, I must e’en come back this gate in the har- 
vest, and let the game be ower for the present ,” and back ho came in 
October, but not to his old Iriond's hospitable house , for tlmt gcntlcniau 
bad, in the interim, been npprehendca on a capital charge (ot forgery), 
and Ins name stood on the Porleovs Boll, or list of those w ho W’ei*e about 
to be tried under Ins former guest’s auspices The laird w ns indicted and 
tried accordingly, and the jury returned a verdict of guilty Bravfield 
foithw ith put on his cocked hat (winch answers to the black cap in Eiig- 
laiul), and pronounced the sentence of the law' in the usual terms, “ To 
be hanged by the neck until you be dead j and may the Lord have mercy 
ppon your unhappy soul Hating concluded this awful formuTa in 
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Ins most sonorous cadence, BraxAeld, dismoTinlingliisfomii lable beaver, 
gave a fainihai nod lo Ins unfoi Innate acqiiaiutance, and said to bun, in 
a sort of cliuckling whisper, “And now, Donald, my man, I tliiiik I’ve 
cliochniated jou loi ance ” The Regent laughed heartily at tins speci- 
man of Jlaciiueen’s brnlal hiimoiii , and “ I’ faith, Walter,” said he, “this 
old bigwig seems, lo have taken things as coolly as my tyrannical self 
Don’t you remember Tom Moore’s desciiption oi me at breakfast, 

“ ‘Tlie lable spread witb tea and toast, 

Death- warrants and the Moming Post 

Toirards midnight, the Prmce called for “a bumper, with all the 
honours, to the Author of Waverley,” and looked signincantly, as he was 
charging his oivn glass, to Scott Scott seemed somewhat piuzled for a 
moment, but instantly recovering himself, and filling his glass to the 
hnm, said, “Your Royal Higlmess loolcs as if you thought I had some 
claim to the honours of this toast I have no such pretensions, hut shall 
take good care that the real Simon Pure hears of the high compliment 
that has now been paid to him ” He then drank off his claret, and joined 
with a stentorian voice in the cheering, which the Pnnee himself timed 
Blit before the company could icsnmc their seats, his Royal Highness 
exclaimed, “Another of the same, if you please, to the Author of 
Marmion — ^and now, Walter, my man, I have checkmated you foi anee ” 
The second bumper was foEowccl by ebeers still more prolonged , and 
Scott then rose and returned thanks m a short address, which strude the 
Lord Chief Commissionci as “ alike grave and graceful ” This story lias 
been cii ciliated in a very pen erte'd shape I now give it on the authority 
of my venerated fiiend, who was — ^unlike, perhaps, some others of the 
company at that hoiu — able to hear accuratmy, and content to see single 
He adds, that having occasion, the day after, to call on the Duke of York, 
Ins Royal Highness said to lum, “ Upon my wokI, Adam, my brother 
went rather too near the wind about Waverley , but nobody could have 
turned the Hung mom prettily than Walter Scott did — and upon the 
.whole I never had better fun ” 

The Regent, as w'as his custom with those he most delighted to honour, 
unifonnly addressed the poet, even at their first dinner, by his Christian 
name, “Walter” 

Belore he left town he again dined at Carlton House, when the party 
was a still smaller one than before, and the merriment, if possible, stall 
more Ircc That nothing-might ho wantmg, the Prmce sung several 
capital songs in the course of that evening, as ivitness the hues in Unltan 
Seundib'—- 

“ I love a Prmce will bid tbo bottle pass, 

Esclnngm^ with bis subjects glance and glass, 

In fitting tune can, gayest of the gay, 

Keep up tbo jest and mingle in the lay 
Snch monarebs best onr Irccbom bnmour smt, 

But despots must be stately, stern," and mute." 

Before he returned to Edmburgh, on the 22nd of May, the Regent sent 
him a gold snuff-box, set m brmiants, with a medallion of his Royal 
Highness’s head on the hd, “ as a testimony’’ (writes Mr Adam, in trans- 
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mithng it) "of llie high opinion his Kojal Ilighness entoTtains of yonr 
gomiis and nicnl. 

1 transcnhe nhat follow^, from Jainc<> BaUnnijme’s JUbMoran^a • — 
" A ftt r Jlr ScolCs fir-t inlemtsY n ilh In'! So\ ureign, one or t\\ o inlimatc 
frien<Js took the hherty of inquiring what judgment he liad formed of 
tile RriamtV talents Ho dcctmed gii mg any dclmite answ cr, but re- 
juatcKl, that ‘he was the fii^t gentleman he Jmd seen — coitainlv the fiM 
JJngUfih "cntleinan of his dav ; — there was something about him which, 
mdepeiulontlv' of the jwcf '!(/<•, the "dmmtv,” which hedges a King, 
Ill’ll KC'l him as standing entirely by himself, but ns to his abilities, 
spohuvof lu. distinct from his charming manners, how could any one form 
a f-’ir judgment of that man who mtrotluccd whatcier snb|cot he clmm, 
di-cii'-'-eJ it jUFt ns long ns he choiCjaml thsmi«<5erl it when he choco?’” 

B illsnti ne adds, " What 1 have now to sav is more important, not only 
in it'ilf, but a!> it will enable jon to give a final contradiction to aii 
iniunoiLs leport wliicli lias been in arcnlntion , M/ , that llic Regent 
a^ked liim as to the author^ibip of Waiulej, and receiicd a distinct mil 
solemn denial I took the bold freedom of remicstmg to know from h\m 
whetber his Roi nl Highness had questioned lum on that subject, and 
wlint bad becnliis answer lie ghneed at mo witii a look of wild sm- 
pn‘50, and said, ‘ Wliat anew er I might hn\ o made to sucli a question, put 
to me by my Soicreign, perhaps I clo not, or rather perhaps I do know , 
but I was never put to the test lie is far too well-bred a man ever to 
put BO ill-bred a question ' " 

Dunnj* Scott’s residence in London m Aiml, 1813, bo lost one of the 
!nn"lish inends, to a mcf tmg w ith w horn he had looked forw arc! w ilh llifi 
highest pleasure Mi George Elhs died on the IStli of that nioiith, at 
lus seat of Sunmnghill This threw a cloud ovei wiiat would olhciwisc 
have been aporio<l of vmimxcd enjojineut Mi Uiiimmg peimcvl the 
epitaph for th.it de.irest of his fiiemls , but he siihmilted it to Scott’s 
cousidcration before it was cngiaicd. 
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BCOTT VIBITS TVAIJEIIMO AKD PABIS— SCOTT AND BTKON— NKTUBN TO 
ABBOTSFORD— POEJI OP WATERIOO PUBLISHED. 

Goethe expressed, I fancy, a very general sentiment, when he said 
lhat to Imn the great charm and value of my friend’s Life of Buonaparte 
seemed qiute independent of the question of its accuracy ns to small details , 
that he turned eagerly to the hook, not to find dates siRed, and counter- 
marches analj'sed, but to contemplate what could not hut be a true record 
of the broad impressions made on the mind of Scott by the marvellous 
revolutions of liis own time in their progress Ecehng how justly in the 
mam that work has preserved those impressions, though gracefully softened 
and sobered in the retroi^ect of peaemul and more advanced years, I the 
less regret that I have it not m my power to quote any letters of his 
toucliingthe reappearance of Napoleon on the soilof France — the immortal 
march from Cannes — ^the reim of the Hundred Days, and the preparations 
for another struggle, which fixed the gaze of Europe in May, 1815 
That Scott should have been among the first civihans who humed over ' 
to see the field of Waterloo, and hear English bugles sound about the 
walls of Pans, could have surprised none who knew the lively concern 
he had always taken m the mihtaiy efforts of his countrj'men, and the 
career of the lUustnous captam who had taught them to re-estabbsh the 
renown of Agmeourt and Blenlieim, — 

“Victor of Assay t's t!astem plain, 

Victor of all tao fields of Spam ” 

I had often heard him say, however, that his determination' was, if not 
fixed, much qiuckened, by a letter of an old acquamtance of his, who had, 
on the arrival of the news of the 18th of June, mstmitly repaired to 
Brussels, to tender his professional skill m aid of the overbdrdened 
medical staff of the conqueror’s army When, therefore, I found the letter 
m question preserved among Scott’s papers, 1 perused it with a peculiar 
mterest} ana I now venture, with the writer’s permission, to present it 
to the reader It was addressed by Sir Charles Bell to lus brother, an 
eminent barrister in Edmburgh, who transroitteff it to Scott. “ When I 
read it,” said he, “it set me on fire” The mamage of Miss Maclean 
Clcphane of Torloisk with the Earl of Compton (now Marquis of North- 
ampton), which took place on the 24th ot July, was in Tact the only 
cause why he did not leave Scotland instantly, for that dear young 
friend had chosen Scott for her guardian, and on him accordingly de- 
volved tlie chief care of the arrangements on this occasion. The extract 
sent to huh by Mr Joseph Bell is as follows — 
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I 

"Brussels, 2nd July, 1816 

"Tins conntry, the finest in the world, has been of late qiute ont of 
our minds I did not, in any degree, anticipate tlie plcasme I slionld 
enjoy, tbe admirition forced from me, on coming into one of these antiqiic 
toivns, or in journeying through this nch garden Can you recollect the 
time when there were gentlemen meeting at the Cross of Edinbmgh, or 
those whom no thought such? They are all collected here You see 
the very men, with their scraggy necks sticking out of the collars of their 
old-fashioned sguare-skirted coats — ^their canes — their cocked hats, and, 
when they meet, the formal bow, the hat off to the ground, and the 
ponder fljnng in the wmd I could divert j'ou nith the odd rescin- 
ulances of the Scottish faces among the peasants, too — ^but I noted them 
at the time with my pencil, and I wnte to you only of tilings that you 
won’t find in my pocket-book 

" I have just returned fiom seeing the French wounded received in 
their hospital, and could you see them laid out naked, or almost so — 100 
m a row of low beds on the ground — ^though n oimded, exhausted, beaten, 
you n ould still conclude ivitli me tliat these were men capable of march- 
ing unopposed from the west of Europe to the east ol Asia. Strong, 
Ihickset, hardy veterans, hraie spirits and unsubdued, as they cast their 
mid glance upon ) on, — ^tlieir black eyes and bromi cheeks finely con- 
trasted mth the fresh sheets, — ^you would much admire then' capacity of 
adaptation Tlicse fellows are brought from the field after lying many 
days on the groimd , many dying~many m the agony— many miserably 
racked mth pain and spasms , and the next mimics his fellow, and mves 
it a tune, — Aha, vans chania bten I How they are n oundccl you mil sec 
in my notes But I must not have you to lose the present impiession 
on me of the formidable nature of those fellons as,e\eniplais of the 
breed in France It is a forced pmise , for from all I have seen and all 
I have heard of their fierceness, cruelty, and bloodthirstiness, I cannot 
convey to you my detestation of this race of trained banditti By what 
means they arc to he kept in suh]ectiou until other habits come upon 
them, I know not, but I am convinced that tlicse men cannot be left to 
the bent of their propensities 

“This superb city is now ornamented mth the finest groups of armed 
men that the most romantic fancy could dream of I was struck with 
the words of a friend — ^E * I saw,’ said he, ‘ that man retunung fioni the 
field on the 16th’ — (This was a Brunsmeker of the Black or Death 
Hussars) — ^‘He was wounded, and had had liis ami amputated on the 
field He was among the first tliat came in He rode straight and stark 
upon his horse— the bloody clouts about bis stump— pale as death, but 
upright, mth a stem, fixed expression of feature, as it loth to lose his 
revenge’ These troops are very remarkable in their fine military 
appearance , their dark and ominous dress sets off to advantage their 
strong, manly northern features and ivhite mustaohios ; and there is 
something more than commonly impressive about the whole cftect 

“ Tlus 18 the second Sunday after the battle, and many are not yet 
dressed There are 20,000 wounded in this town, besides those in the 
hospitals, and the many m the other towns , — only 3,000 prisoners j 
80,000, they say, killed and woiuided on both sides.’ 
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I tlnnk it not wonderful that this eadract shoidd hare set Scott’s 
imagination effectually on fire , that he should liave grasped at the idea of 
seeing prohiibly the last shadows of real warfare that ]us‘outi age'would 
aflbrd , or that some parts of the great smgeon’s simple pliraseology me 
reproduced, almost veibatim,inthefirst of “Paul’s Letters to his KmsfoUi ” 
No sooner was Scott’s purpose known, than some of liis young neighboui’S 
in the country proposed to join lus ercursion , and, in company ivitb 
three of them, namely. Ins kinsman John Scott ot Gala — ^Alexander 
Piingle, the 3 ouiiger, of Wlij’tbank (now M P for Selkirkshire) — and 
Eobert Bruce, advocate (now Sheiiff of Aigjde)— he left Edinburgh for 
the south, at 5 A M on the 27th of July 

Tliey trai died by the stime-coadi, and took the route of Hull and 
Lincoln to Cambndge , for Gaia and JFliytlanL, bemg both members of 
that university, were anxious to seize tins opportunity of revisiting it 
themselves, and sliowing its beautiful ardnteoture to their fnend After 
Gns ivish had been gratmed, they proceeded to Harwich, and thence, on 
the 3rd of August, took ship forHelvoetsluj’S 

“The weather was beautiful,” says Gala, “ so we'all went outside the 
coach from Cambndge to Harwich At starting, there was a general 
complaint of thirst, the consequence of some experiments overnight on 
the edebrated btsliop of my Alma Mateij our Inend, however, was in 
groat glee, and never ivas a memer hasJeet than he made it all the mommg 
He had cautioned us, onleanng Edinburgh, never to name names m such 
situations, and our adherence to this rule was rewarded by some amusmg 
incidents For esnmple, as we entered the town where we w ere to dme, 
a heavy-lookmg man, who w'as to stop there, took occasion to thank Scott 
for the pleasure his anecdotes had afforded him ‘You have a' good 
memory, sir,’ smd lie , ‘mayhap, now, you sometimes write down what 
j'ou hear or be a-readmg about?’ He answered very gravdyjthat he 
did occasionally put down afeio notes, if anythmg struck him particularly. 
In the afternoon, it h^pened that he sat on the box, wlule the lest of us 
weie behind him Here, by degrees, he became mute absorbed in his 
own rcfiections He ii^qucutly repeated to lumsell, or composed perhaps, 
for a good while, and often smiled or raised his hand, seeming completely 
occupied and amused His neighbour, a vastly scientific and rather grave 
professor, in a smooth drab Benjamin and Inoad-bnmmcd beaver,' cost 
many a curious sidelong glance at him, evidently siispectmg that all was 
not right with the upper stray, but preserved peifect politeness The 
poet was, however, discovered by the captam'of the vessel in which we 
crossed the Clionnel, and a perilous passage it was, chiefly m consequence 
of the unceasing tumblers in which this worthy kejl drmlcmg his health." 

Before leavmg Edmburgh, Scott had settled in his mind the plan of 
" Paul’s Letters ,” for on that same day, his agent, John BaUantyne, ad- 
dressed the follow mg letter &om his niarme -^a near Newhaven — 

“Deab Sirs, — 

“ Mr Scott left town to-day for the Contment He proposes writing 
from thence a senes of letters on a peculiar plan, varied in matter and 
Btjle, and to different supposititious correspondents 

“ The work is to form a demy 6 vo volume of twenty-two sheets, to sell 
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ftt l2s It is to be begun immediately on bis amval m Prance, and to 
be pubbslied, if possible, the second week of Septembei, when he jno 
poses to return 

“■We pnnt 3,000 of this, and 1 am empowered to otfer you one-third 
of the e^tion, Messrs Longman and Co and Mr Murray having each 
the same share the terms, twelve months’ acceptance for paper and punt, 
and haK profits at six months, giantcd now, as under The over copies 
will pay Uie charge for adverfasmg I am, &c» “ John BAiiLaNixNE 

“Charge 

22 sheets prmtmg ;£3 IS 0 ... ^82 10 0 

145 reams demy .. ... 1 10 0 ... ... . 217 10 0 


3,000 at 8s .;ei,200 0 0 ^300 0 0 

Cost , 300 0 0 


» iOOO 0 0 Profit — one-half is £450 ” 

Before Scott reached Harmch, he Itnew that this ofler had been ac* 
cepted without hesitation , and thenceforth, accordingly, he tlircw his 
daily letters to hia wife into the form of communications meant for an 
ima ginar y group, consisting of a spinster sister, a statistical laird, a lural 
clei-gyman of the Presbyterian ELirk, and a brother, a veteran oflicer on 
halt-pay The ranlc of tins lost personage corresponded, however, exactly 
mth that of his own elder brother, John Scott, who also, hko the Major 
of the book, had served m the Duke of York’s luifortunote campaign of 
1797 , the sister is only a slender dismuse for Ins aunt Christian liuther- 
furd, already often mentioned , Lord Someiwille, long President of the 
Boam of Agriculture, was Paul’s laird , and the shrewd and unbigoted 
Df DouglasofGalasmelswashis“miniBterof the Gospel” Tlicse epistles, 
after havmg been devoured by the httle circle at Abbotsford, were trans- 
mitted to Major John Scott, his mother, and Miss Butherfurd in Edm- 
burgh , from their hands they passed to those of James BaBantync and 
Mr Erskinc, both of whom assured me that the copy ultimately sent to 
tlie press consisted, in groat part, of the identical sheets that had succes- 
sivcly reached Melrose through the post The rest had of course been, 
as Ballantyne expresses it, “ somewhat cobbled but, on the whole, Paul’s 
Letters arc to be considered as a true and faithful journal of this expedi- 
tion. 

The kmdest of husbands and fatlicrs never portrayed lumself noth 
more unafiected tiuth than in this vam eiloit, u such he leally fancied 
he was making, to sustam the character of “ a cross old bacheloi ” The 
whole inan, just as he was, breathes m every Ime, with all his compas- 
sionate and benevolent sympathy of heait,all hisshaipness of observation 
and sober slirCwdness of reflection , all Ins enthusiasm foi naliun, tor 
country hfc, for simple manners and simple pleasures, mixed up with an 
equally glowing enthusiasm, at which many may smile, foi the times 
rwes of feudal antiqmty , and last, not least, a pulse of physical rapture 
for the “circumstance of war,” which bears witness to the blood of 
Boltfoot and Fiie tlvn Braes 

At Brussels, Scott found the small English garrison left there in com- 
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mand of Miyor-Qeneral Sir Frederick Adtuto, the son of his highly valued 
fnend, the present Lord CJhief Commissioner of the Jury Court m Scot- 
land Sir I^edenck had been •wounded at "Waterloo, and could not as 
yet mount on horseback , hut one of his aides-de-camp, Captain Campbell, 
escorted Scott and his party to the field of battle, on whi^ occasion they 
were also accompanied by another old acquaintance of his, Major Pryse 
Gordon, who being then on half-pay, happened to be domesticated with 
his family at Brussels 

" Paul ” modestlj’- acknowledges, in his last letter, the personal atten- 
tions which he received while m Pans, from Lords Cathcart, Aberdeen, 
and Castlereagh ; and hints that, through their intervention, he had 
•nutnessed several of the splendid /?tcs mven by the Duke of W^ington, 
where he saw half the croivned heads of Europe .grouped among the 
gallant soldiers who had cut a way for them to the guilty capital of France 
Scott’s reception, howeier, had been distmguished to a degree of wduch 
Paid’s language gives no notion The noble lords above named w elcomed 
him with coimal satisfaction , and the Duke of Welhngton, to whom he 
nas first presented by Sir John Malcolm, treated him then and ever 
afterwards inth a kindness and confidence wliich I have often heard him 
say he considered as “ the highest distinction of his hfe ” He used to 
tell, with great effect, the circumstances of his introduction to the Em- 
peror Ale\ander at a dinner gn'en by the Earl of Catlicart Scott appeared 
on that occasion in the blue and red dress of the Selkirkshire Lieutenancy, 
and the Czar’s first question, glancing at his lameness, was, “In what 
affair w ere you w'ounded ? ” Scott signified that he suffered from a natural 
infirmity , upon winch the Emperor said, “ I thought Lord Cathcart 
mentioned that j ou had served ” Scott obsen'ed that the Earl looked a 
httle cinbamssed at this, and promptly answered, “ Oh, yes , m a cer- 
tain sense I have served — that is, in the yeomanry cavalry , a home fdice 
resembling the Landw ehr or Landsturm ” “ Under what commander ? " 
“Sous M le Cheiaher Eae.” “Were you ever engaged?” “In some 
slight actions, such as the battle of the Cross Causeway, and the affair of 
Moredun Mill ” “ Tins,’ says Mr Pringle of "Whytoank, “ was, as he 
saw in Lord Cathcart’s face, quite sulBcient, so he managed to turn the 
conversation to some other subject ” It w as at the same ^nner that he 
first met Platoff, * who seemed to take a great fancy to him, though^ adds 
my fnend, “ 1 really don’t think they had any common language to con- 
i ersc in ” Ne\t day, how ever, when Prmgle and Scott were walkmg 
together in the Rue de la Paix, the Hetman happened to come up, can- 
tcimg with some of lus Cossacks , as soon as he saw Scott, he jumped 
off his horse, leaving it to the Pulk, and, running up to him, lassed him 
on each side of the cheelc with extraordinary demonstrations of affection, 
and then made him understand tlirough an aide-de-camp, that he 

* Scolt 1 CT.HOW ledges in a note to St Roinn’s Well (vol i p 252) that he took 
from I’lntolT tins portinit of Mr Touchwood — " His face, which nt the distance 
of a j’nnl or two seemed Iialo md smootliy appcarcd« when close!} c^etnined^ to bo 
so'imcd with *1 million of wnnklcS} crossing cnOh other in oieiy aircctioii possible, 
hut as fine ns if drawn by the point of a \ciy fine needle " Mius did evciy little 
peculiarity Tcmnm trensured in Ins rnemor}, to be used in duo timo for giving the 
ftir of minute reality to some imaginary personage 
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\nslied him to join liis staff at the next ^at review, when he would 
take care to mount him on the gentlest of hi AJkraine hoxSes So, mounted 
accordmgly,hewitnes5ed the great closmg spectacle ontheChampde Mars 

It will seem less surprising that Scott should have been honoured 
with much attention by the leading soldiers and statesmen of Germany 
then in Pans The fame of his poetry had already been established for 
some years in that country Yet it may be doubted whether Blucher 
had heard of Marmion any more than Platoff , and old Blucher struck 
Scottf 5 fcUoiv-traveUers as taking more interest in him than any foreign 
general, eveept only the Hetman 

A striking pass^e in Paul’s tenth letter mdicates the high notion which 
Scott had tormecT of the personal qualities of the Prince of Orange. 
After depictmg with almost prophetic accuracy the dangers to which the 
then recent union of Holland and Belgium must be exposed, he concludes 
with expressing his hope that the firmness and sagacity of the King of 
the Hetherlands, and the admiration which his heir’s character and 
bearing had already excited among all, even Belgian observers, might 
ultimately’ prove effective m redeeming this difficidt experiment from 
the usual failure of “ orrontiisscmcnfs, mdcmmties, and all the other 
terms of modern date under sanction of which cities and districts, and 
even kingdoms, have been passed from one Goi ernment to another, ns the 
property of lands or stock is transferred by a bargam between private 
parties ” 

It is not less curious to compare, with the subsequent course of affaira 
in Prance, the foUowmg bnef hint in Paul’s sixteenth letter — “Tlie 
general rallying-pomt of the Liberalistes is an avow ed dislike to the present 
monai ch and lus immediate connexions They will sacrifice, thev pretend, 
so much to the general inchnations of Europe, ns to select a King from 
the Bourbon race , but he must be one of their own choosing, and the 
Duke of Orleans is most familiar in their mouths ” Thus, m its very 
bud, had his ej’c detected the conjuration do qumze ans t 

Among the gay parties of this festive period, Scott mentioned -with 
special pleasure one fine day gi-wm to an excursion to Ermcnonville, under 
the auTOices of Lady Castlcreagh The company was a large one, including 
most of the distmguished personages w horn I have been naming, and they 
dmed alfresco among the scenes of Bousseau’s retirement. 

At some stage of mis merry day’s proceedings, the ladies got tired of 
walkmg, and one of Lord Castlereagh’s young diplomatists was dispatched 
into a village in quest of donkeys for their accommodation The attache 
returned by-and-bye wnth a face of disappointment, complaimng that the 
charge the people made was so extravagant, he could not think of yielding 
to the extortion “Marshal Foncards’’ said nothmg, but nodded to an 
aide-de-camp They had passed a Prussian picket a little while before 
three times the requisite number of donkeys appeared presently , dnven 
before half a dozen hussars, who were followed by the screaming popula- 
tion of the lefractory hamlet , and “an angry man was Blucher,” said 
Scott, “when Lord Castlereagh condescended to go among them, all smiles, 
and sent them back with mote Hapoleons than perhaps the fee-simple of 
the whole stud w as worth ” 

Another eiening of more peaceful ei\)oyment has left a better record. 
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But I need not quote here the Lines on St Cloud ^ They were sent, 
on the 16th of August, to the late Lady Alvanley, ivith whom and her 
I daughters he spent much of Ins tune while in Pans 

As yet the hterary reputation of Scott had made hut little way among 
the French nation , but some few of their emment men vied even with 
the enthusiastic Germans in their courteous and untreancd attentions to 
him The venerable Ghcuiher^ m particular, seemed anxious to embrace 
every oiiportunity of acting as his cicerone^ and many mornings were 
«pent in explormg, under ms gmdance, the most remarlcable scenes and 
abjects of historical and antiquanon interest both m Pans and its neigh- 
bourhood He several times also entertamed Scott and his yoimg com- 

S aiuons at dumer , but the last of those dinners was thoroughly poisoned 
y a prelunmary circumstance The poet, on entering the "saloon, ivas 
presented to a stranger, whose physiognomy struck lum as the most hideous 
he had ever seen , nor was ms disgust lessened when he found, a few 
mmutcs afterwards, that he had undergone the accolade of David "of the 
blood-stamed brush” 

From Pans, Mr Bnice and Mr Prmgle went on to Su itrerland, leaving 
the poet and Gala to return home together, which they did by way pf 
Dieppe, Bnghton, and London It was here, on the 14th of September, 
that Scott had his last meetmg with Lord Byron. He earned his young 
Licnd in the monung to call on Lord Byron, who agreed to dme with 
them at their hotel, where he met also Charles Mathews and Darnel 
Terry The only survivor of die party has recorded it in his note-book 
as the most interesting day he ever spent “ How I did stare,” he says, 
"at Byron’s beautiful pale face, like a spirit’s — good or evil But he was 
bitter — ^ivhat a contrast to Scott ' Among othei’ anecdotes of British 

prowess and spmt, Scott mentioned Uial a young gentleman had 

been awfully shot m the head while conveying an order &om theDiikc, 
and j et staggered on, and dehvered his message when at the point of deoth 
‘Ha ■’ said Byron, ‘I daresay he could do as well as most people without 
his head — ^it was never of much use to him ’ Waterloo did not delight 
him, probably— and Scott could talk or thmk of scarcely anything else ” 
Mattheiis accompanied them as far ns Warwick and Kenilworth, both 
of nluch castles the poet had seen before, but now re-exaimned with 
particular cimosity They spent a night on this occasion at Birmuigham , 
and oaily next mommg Scott saHi^ forth to provide lumself with a 
planter’s knife of the most complex contrivance and finished worlcman- 
ship Havmg secured one to his mmd, and winch for many years after 
n as Ills constant pocket-compamon, he wrote his name on a cord, " Walter 
Scott, Abbotsford,” and directed it to be engraved on tlie hgndTa On 
lus mentioiung this acquisition at breakfast, young Gala expressed Ins 
desire ^to equip himseli in like fashion, and nas directed to the shop 
accordingly When he had purchased a similar kmfc, and produced his 
name m turn for the engraver, the master cutler eyed the signature for a 
moment, and exclaimed, “John Scott of Gala 1 Well, I hopeyour ticket 
may serve me m as good stead as another Mi Scott’s has just done 
Upon my word, one of my test men, an lionest fellow from the norths 
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went ont of Ms senses when lie saw it— he offered me a week’s work if 1 
would let kim keep it to himself, and I took Saunders at 'his woid ” 
Scolt used to talk of this as one of the most gratifying compliments lie 
ever received in his hterary capacity 
Their next halt was at Eokeby , hut since Scott had heard from thence, 
hirs hTomtt’s illness had made such alarming progress, that the travellers 
regretted havmg obtruded themselves on the scene of affliction, and 
resumed their 30 umey early next mommg 
Beaclung Abbotsford, Scott found with his family his old fnend Mr 
Skene of Eubislaw, who had expected him to come home sooner, and 
James Ballantyne, who had arrived with a copious budget of bills, 
calendars, booksellers’ letters, and proof-sheets From each of these 
visitors’ memoranda I now extract an anecdote Mr Skene’s is of a small 
enough matter, but stiU it places the man so completely before myself, 
that I am glad he thought it worth setting down “ During Scott’s ab- 
sence,” sajs Ms friend, “ his wife had had the tmy drawmg-ioom ot the 
cottage fitted iro with new duntz furniture — everjdMng had been set out 
m the best style — and she and her girls had been lookuig forword to the 
pleasure which they supposed the little surprise ef tlie arrangements 
would give him He was received in the spruce fresh room, set himself 
comfortably doivn in the chair prepared for him, and remained in the 
full enjoyment of Ms own fireside, and a return to his family circle, 
without the least consciousness that any change had taken 'place , until, 
at length, Mrs Scott’s patience could hold out no longer, and Ms atten- 
tion was exptesdiy cnlled to it The vexation he showed at havmg caused 
such a disappomtment struck me as amiably characteristic — and in the 
course of the evening, he every now and then threw out some word of 
admiration, to recousole mamma ” 

Ballantyne’s note of their next mormng’s conference is m these terns 
" He had just been reviewing a pageant of emperors and kmgs, which 
seemed, like another Field of the Cloth of Gold, to have been got up to 
realize before hmeyes some of Ms own splendid desenphons I begged 
Mm to tell mo what was the general impression left on his mind He 
answ'ercd that he might say he had seen and com ersed ivith all classes 
of society, from the palace to the cottage, and includmg every conceiv- 
able shade of science and ignorance, but that he had never felt aw ed or 
abashed except m the presence of one man — ^the Duke of TFeUington I 
expressed some surprise He said I ought not, for that the Duke of Wel- 
lington possessed every one mighty quality of the mind in a Mgher degree 
than any other man did, or had ever done He said he beheld in Mm a 
great soldier and a gmt statesman — the greatest of each Wlien it was 
suggested that the Duke, on Ms part, saw before him a great poet and 
novehsljhe smiled and said, ‘What would the Dukeof WeUmglon think 
of a few hits of novels, wMch perhaps he had never read, and for which 
the strong probabihty is that he would not care a sixpence if he had 1 ’ 
Fou are not” (adds BaUanfyne) “to suppose that he looked cither 
sheepish or embhrrassed m tlie presence of the Duke — ^mdeed, you well 
know that he did not, and couM not do so , but the feehng, qualified and 
modified as I have described it, unquestionably did exist to a certain ex- 
tent. Its ongin forms a eunous moral problem, and may probablj be 
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iraced to a secret consciousness which he might not himself advert to, 
that the Duhc, however great as a soldier and statesman, tv as so defective 
in imagmation as to be incapable of appreciatmg that which had formed 
the chanii of his own life, as well as ol lus works ” 

It IS proper to add to Mr Ballanlyne’s solution of his “ cunous moral 
problem,” that he was, in lus latter days, q. strenuous opponent of tlie 
Duke of Wellington’s politics, totvluch circumstance he ascribes, in these 
same memoranda^ the only coolness that ever occurred between him and 
Scott I need hardly repeat what has been already distinctly stated 
more than once, that Scott nevei considered any amount of liteiary dis- 
tinction as entitled to be spoken of m the same breath witli mastery in 
the higher departments of practical life — ^least of all with the glory of a 
firsl-iate captain To have done tiling w'orthy to bo written was in lus 
C3 es a dignity to ■w'hich no man made any approach, who had only -written 
things w orthj’- to be read He on two occasions, which I can never forget^ 
betraj ed painM uneasiness when lus w orks were aUuded to as reflecting 
honoiii on the age that had produced Watt’s improvement of the steam- 
engine, and the safety-lamp of Sir Humphry Davy Such was lus 
modest creed , but from all I ever saw or heard of lus intercourse with 
the Duke of Wellington, I am not disposed to beheve that he forsook it 
w ith the only man m w'lios^resence he ever felt awe and abashment * 

A charming page m Mr Waslungton Irvmg’s “ Abhotsford and New* 
stead ” affords us another anecdote connected with this return from Paris. 
Two years after this time, w hen the amiable Amencan visited Scott, ho 
w’aUced with him to a quarry, wheie lus people were at work, “ The 
face of the humblest dependant,” he says, “ mghtened at lus approach — 
all iiaused fiom their labour, to have a pleasant ‘crack -wi’ the laird ’ 
Among the rest was a tall straight old fellow, -with a healthful com- 
plexion and silver hairs, and a small round-croivned white hat He had 
boon about to shoulder a hod, but paused, and stood loolang at Scott 
w ilh a sbght sparldmg of lus blue eye, as if waitmg his turn , for the old 
fellow knew he was a favourite Scott accosted him m an affable tone, 
and asked for a pinch of snuff The old man drew forth a horn snuff-box 
‘Hoot, man,’ said Scott, ‘not that old midfl Where 's the bonnie French 
one that I brought j ou from Pans ?’ ‘ Troth, your Honour,’ rephed the 
old fellow, ‘ SIC a mull as that is nae for week-days ’ On leaving the 
quany, Scott mformed me that, when absent at Pans, he had purchased 
‘•Li erm triflmg articles ns presents for his dependants, and, among others, 
the gay snuffbox in question, wluch was so carefully reserved for Sun- 
days by the veteran ‘ It was not so much the value of tlie gifts,’ said 
he, ‘ tliat pleased them, as the idea that the laird should think of tliem 
w hen so far aw ay ’ ” 

One moic incident of this return — it was told to me by himself, some 
3 cars afterwards, wfith gm-vity, and even sadness “The last of my . 
chargers,” he said, “ was a high-spmted and very handsome one, by name 
p.nsy, nil over white, without a speck, and with such a mane as Bubons 
delighted to paint He had, among other good qualities, one always 

* I tlniik itierj prohihlo that Scott had his oivn first interview ivith the Duke 
of Wellington 111 his mind when ho described tlie introduction of Bolaud Graham 
to the Bogent Miirroj in the novel of The Abbot, 
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particularly valuable m my cascj that of standing like a rock to be 
mounted When be ms brought to the dooij after I came home from 
the Contment, mstcad of signifying, by the usual tokens, that he i\ as 
pleased to see his master, he looked askant at me like a devil , and when 
1 put my foot in the stirrup, ho reared bolt upiight, and I fell to the 
ground rather aivkunTdly. The experiment was repeated tince or thrice, 
alwajs with the same result It occurred to me that he might have 
taken some capricious dislike to my dress, and Tom Piirdic, who alwaj^s 
falls heir to tlieuhite hat and green jacket, and so forth, when Mrs 
Scott has made me discard a set or garments, was sent for, to try whether 
these habiliments would produce him a similar reception from Ins old 
friend Daisy , but Daisy allowed Tom to back him ivith all manner of 
gentleness The thing was inexphcable — ^biit he had ceitainly taken 
some part of my conduct in high dudgeon and disgust , and after trying 
lum again, at the intenal of a week, I was obliged to part with Daisy , 
and wars and rumoius of wars being over, I resolved thencefoith to have 
done w ith such dam ty blood I now stick to a good sober cob ” Some- 
body suggested that Daisy might have considered lumself as ill-used by 
being lelt at home when the laird went on his journey “ Ay,” said he, 
“ these creatures hai e many thoughts of their own, no doubt, that we can 
never penetrate ” Then, laughmg, “ Troth,” said he, “ maybe some bird 
had whispered Daisy that I had been to see the grand reviews at Paris on 
a little scrag of a Cossack, while my own gallant trooper was left belund 
bearing Peter and thepost-bag to Melrose ” 

The poem of the “ Iield of Waterloo ” was published before the end of 
October, the profits of the first edition being the author’s contiibiition 
to the fund raised for the relief of the widows and children of the soldiers 
slam in the battle This piece appears to have disappointed those most 
disposed to sympathize wnth the author’s views and feelings The descent 
IS indeed heavy from liis Bannockburn to his Waterloo the presence, 
or all but visible reahty, of what his dreams cherished, seems to have 
overaw ed lus imagination, and tamed it into a weak pomposity of move- 
ment The burst of pure native enthusiasm upon the Scottish heroes that 
fell around the Duke of Wellington’s person, bears, how ever, the broadest 
maiks of “ the Mighty hlinstrel ” — 

“Saw pliant Millenr's fading eye 

Still bent wliero Albyn’s standaras fly, 

And Cameron, in tbe sliock of steel, 

Dio like the offspring of Lochiol,” &Q 

The poem was the fiist upon a subject hkoly to be sufficiently 
hackneyed , and, hating the advantage of coming out in a small cheap 
foim — (prudently imitated from Murray’s iimovntion with the tales of 
Byron, w'hich was the death-blow to the system of veise m quailo) — ^it 
attamed rapidly a measure of circulation above what had been reached 
cither by Bokeby or the Lord of the Isles 

Meanwhile the revision of Paul’s Letters was proceeding , and Scott 
had nhnost immediately on his return to Abbotsford concluded his bar- 
gam for the first edition of a third novel. The Antiquary, to be published 
also in the approaching wmter Harold the Dauntless, too, was from 
time to time taken up as the amusemeut of horas subsccivcD. 
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He had novrcomplcled a rather tedious nogoliationu ith anothOThonnet* 
laird, and defimlively added the lands of Kamie to the onginal estate of 

Abbotsford , - ^ , ..out 

There is now to be mentioned a little pageant of December, lolo, 
wliicli perhaps mterested AVbot^ord and Kaeside noto'Ciy much less than 
the “Field of the Cloth of Gold,” as James Ballant)no calls it, of , the 
preceding autumn Tliis ■was no other than a football match, g(A up 
under the auspices of the Duke of Bucdench, between the men of the 
Vale of Yarrow and the burghem of Selkirk, tlie parhculais of irlncli 
mil be Buffieienlly explained bj an extiact fiom Ballanlyne’s neuspaper, 
wntlen, I can liai e no doubt, by the Sheriff of the Forest 


“rOOTBAtt MATCH 

“On Monday, 4 tli December, there iias plajcd, upon the cxtensira plain of 
Caitcriiaiigh, neai the lunction of the hSthick and Varttm, tho ^atest match at 
the ball 11111011 has lakui place for inanj jears It ivas held bj T 3 ic people of the 
Dale of Yarroii, against those of the parish of Selkirk, the former being brought 
to tho field by the Right Don the Earl of Home, and tho Gallant Sniors by their 
chief magistrate, Ebenezer Clarkson, Esq Both sides were joined by many 
volunteers from other parishes , and tho appearance of the various parties marching 
from their diflcrcnt glens to the place of rendervous, mill pipes plaj ing and lonu 
acclamations, earned back Uie coldest imagination to the old times when the 
Foresters assembled uith the less peaceable purpose of inanding the English terri- 
tory, or defending tlieir omi The romantic character of the scenery aided tlie 
illusion, as ucU os the performance of a feudal ceremony previous to commencing 
the ganios - > 

“His Grace tho Duke of Bucolcucb and Queensberry came upon tho mimd 
about 11 o’clock, attended by his son^ the young Earl oi Dalkeith and Lora John 
Scott, the Countess of Home, tlie Ladies Ann, Cliarlotto, and Isabella Scott, 
Lord and Lady Montagu and family, the Hon General Sir Edvrard Stopford, 
K B , Sir John Riddell of Riddell, Sir Alexander Don of Heivton, Mr Elliot 
Lockhart, Member for the county , Pnnglo of Wliytbank, younger, Mr 
Pringle of Torn oodlee, CaptainPringle, Royal Navy, Mr Boyd of Broadmeadows 
andlamily, Mr Chisholm of Clnsbolm , Mayor Pott of Todng, Mr 'Watter Scott, 
Sheriff' of Selkirkshire, and family , — and many other gentlemen and ladies The 
ancient banner of the Bucdeucli family, a cunoiis and venerable rehque, emblazoned 
with amorial bearings, and mtb the iiord " Jkllendainc," tho ancient oiar ciy of 
the clan of Scott, uas then displayed, as on former occasions when the chief took 
the field in person, 'nhethor for the purpose of war or sport. The banner was 
delivered by Lady Ann Scott to Master Walter Scotl^ younger, of Abbotsford, who 
attended suitably mounted and armed, and, riding 01 er the field, dirolayedit to 
tho sound of the war pipes, and amid the acclamations of the assembled spectators, 
who could not he feivei than 2,000 in number That this singular renewal of oil 
ancient imbtary custom might not want poetiial celebrity, verses were distributed 
among the spectators, composed for the occasion by Mr Walter Scott and the 
Ettrick Shepherd Mr James Hogg acted as aide de camp to the Bail of Home 
m the command of the Yanow men, and hlr Robert Hendereon of Selkirk to Mr 
Clarkson, both of whom contributed not a bttle to tho good order of the day " 

The newspaper then gives the songs ahoie alluded to — viz, Scott’s 
“ Lifting of the Banner,” and that excellent ditty by Hogg, entitled “ The 
Ettnck Garland, to the Ancient Banner of the House of Bucdeucli ” 

I have no doubt the Sheiiff of the Forest was a prouder luou, when he 
saw his hoy nde about Carterlmugh with the pennon otBellenden, than 
when PlatofT mounted himself for the impenal review of tlie Champ de 
Mars It IS a pity that I should have occasron to allude, before I qiut a 
eteuc so cliaraclciistic ol S(.ou, to auothcr outbreak of Ftog^s jealous 
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htuaoxvr IIis Aiitobiograpliy informs ns, lliat wlien llie more dislin- 
giiishcd part of tlic company assembled on tlie conclusion of the sport to 
dine at Bowliill, he was iiroccedmg to pkce himself at a particular table, 
but the Sheriff seized his arm, told him (hai was'reserved for the nobihiy, 
and seated him at an iiifciior board — ^“between himself and the Laird of 
Harden” — the first gentleman of the clan Scott “The fact is,” says 
Hogg, “ I am convinced he was sore afraid of my getting to be too great 
a favourite among the joimg ladies of Bncclcuch • " Who can read this, 
and not be remmded of Sancho Panza and the Duchess ? And, after all, 
he mute mistook what Scott liad said to him , for ceitainly there was, 
neither on llus nor on any siinilar occasion at Bowlull, my high tahlefor 
the nohihty, though there was a side-table foi the children, at which when 
the Shepherd of Ettnck was about to seat himself, his friend probably 
whispered that it was reserved for the “ little lords and ladies, and their 
playmates ” This blunder may seem undcscn'ing of any explanation , 
but it IS often in small mattcis that the strongest feelings are most 
strikingly betrayed , and this story is, in exact proportion to its silliness, 
indicatiic of the icalous feeluig winch mars and distorts so many of 
Hogg’s representations of Scott’s conduct and demeanour 
On the 26th, John Ballantjne, being then at Abbotsford, writes to 
Hessrs Constable — “Paul is all in hand and an en\ elope, addressed 
to James BaUantyne on the 29th, has preserved another little Iragment 
of Scott’s playful doggerel — 

“Dear James— I ’m done, thank God, with the long yarns 
Of lliO most prosy of Apostles — Paul , 

And now advanco, sweet Ilcalhcn of hlonkbarus, 

Step out, old quiz, as fast as I can scrawl " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

UL’S letters to his KIESFOLK — GOy MANEBRING “TERRy-riED”-— 
AKTIQUARy POBLISHED — TALES OP MY LAlfDLOUD — HAROLD THE 
DAULTLESS — HOB BOY BEGUN 

The year 1815 may be considered as, for Scott’s peaceful tenour of life, 
an eventful one That which followed has left almost its only tracK in 
the successive appearance of nine volumes, nhich attest the prodigal 
genius and hardly less astonishing mdustiy of the man Early in 
Januaiy nere published Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, of vhich I need 
not now say more than that they were received willi lively curiosity, 
and general though not vociferous applause The fimt edition n as an ^ 
octavo, of 6,000 copies, and it nas toUoned, in the comse of the ne\t 
tn 0 or three j ears, by a second and a third, amounting togethei to 3,000 
more The popularity of the novehst n as at its height , and this admitted, 
if not avowed, specimen of Scott’s prose, must have been pei ccived, by all 
who had any shaie of discrimination, to flow from the same pen 

Mr Terry produced in the spring of 1816 a dramatic piece, entitl^ 
“ Guy Mnnnenng,” which met ivith gieat success on the London boards, 
and still continues to be a favourite mth the theatrical public, what 
share the novelist himself had in this first specimen of what he used to 
call “ the art of Temjfying” I cannot exactly say , but his correspondence 
shows that the pretty song of the iMllahy was not liis only contribution 
to it, and I inmr that he had taken the trouble to modify the plot, and 
re'arrange, for stage purposes, a considerable part of the onginal dialogue 
The casual nsk of discovery, through the introduction of the song which 
had,in the meantime,bccn communicated to oncof his humble dependants, 
the late Alexander Campbell, editor of Albyn’s Anthology — (commonly 
known at Abbotsford as, by way of excellence, “ The I)unnmoassail ”) — 
and Scott’s suggestions on that difficult, wiU amuse the reader of the 
follow mg letter — 

“ I am afraid I am in a scrape about the song, and that of my own 
making, for ns it never occurred to me that there was anything odd in 
mj writing two or three verses for you, which have no connection with 
the no\cl, I was at no pams to disown them , and Campbell is just that 
sort of crazy creature with whom there is no confidence, not from want 
of honour and. disposition to oblige, but lium his flighty temper Tlie 
music of Cadil gti lo is already printed in his publication, and nothing 
can bo done wilh him for fear of setting his tongue a-gouig Ersldne 
and j on may consider w hether you should barely acluiow ledge an obhga- 
lion to an unknow n friend, oi pass the matter altogether in silence In 
mj opinion, my Jirst idea was prcfciublc to both, because I cannot see 
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wliat eartlily connection there is between tbo song and the novel, or boi\ 
acloiovledgmg tbe one is fathering the other On the contrarj^ it seems 
to me that acknowlcd^ent tends to evclnde the idea ot furthei ohbga- 
tion than to the extern specified I forgot also that I had given a copy 
of the Imes to Mrs Macleod of Madeod, fiom whom I had the air But 
I remit the matter entirely to you and Erskine, for there must be mauj 
points in it which I cannot he supposed a good ludge of At any rate, 
don’t let it delay your publication, and heueve I shall he <iiutc satisfied 
with what you thinlc proper. 

“ I have got from my fnend Glengarry the noblest dog ever seen on 
the Border smee Johnnie Annstrong’s fame He is betneen the nolf 
and deer greyhound, about six feet long from the tip of the nose to the 
tail, and and strong m proportion , he is quite gentle, and a grent 
favourite TeU Will Erskme he nUl cat off his plate without bemg .it 
the trouble to put a paw on the table or chair. 

“ On consideration and coinpanng difficulties, I think I w ill settle ivilh 
Campbdl to take 103 ' name from the i erses as thev sUand in his collection 
The A’crses themselves I cannot take aw .ay without impiudcnt expla- 
nations ; and ns they go to othei music, .and stand without any name, 
the 3 * wiUprobabl}' not be noticed, so 5 ’ou need gne 3 'oui‘sclf no fiuthu 
trouble on the score I should like to see my copy pia}' send it to the 
post-office undei cover to hli Eieeliiig, whose unlimited piivilegc is at 
my service on all occa'uons ” 

Etirly m Ma}' appeared the novel of the Antiquary, which seems to 
have been begun a little before the dose of 1815 It came out at .1 
moment of domestic distress 

Thioughout the year 1815 Major Jolm Scott had been dioopiiig He 
died on the 8 th of May, 1816 

A few days afterwards, Scott handed to Mr Thomas Scott a formal 
statement ot pecuniary affairs, the rcsidt of which was, that tlie Majoi 
had left somethmg not much under ^£6,000 M.aioi Scott, from all I h.ii c 
hc<ard, was a sober, sedate bachelor, ot dull mind and frugal tastes, who, 
after his retirement from the annj”, dii idcd his time betiveen his mothci’s 
pnimtive fireside, and the societj' of a few w'hist-plajung biother officers, 
that met for an evening rubber at Fortune’s tavern But, making every 
allowance for Ins retired and tlmfty habits, I infer that the pajments 
made to each of the tliree brothers out of their falheFs estate must luave, 
pnor to 1816, amounted to ^,000 From the letter conveying this 
statement (29th Maj'), I extract a few sentences — 

“Diue Tost,— - 

“ . . Should the possession of this sum, and the certainty 

that 3 *ou miut, according to the course of nature, in a short space of 
years succeed to a similar sum of ;£3,000 belonging to our mother, induce 
j ou to turn 3 our thoughts to Scotland, I shall be most happy to forw.ard 
3 ''oui views with any mflucnce I may possess, and I have little doubt 
that, soonci or later, sometlung may be done But, nnfoituuately, every 
avenue is now choked vrilh applicants, whose claims ate i cry strong, for 
the uumher of disbanded officers, and public servmits disimesed in con- 
sequence of Piuhament tmmng lestive and refusing the imomc-tax, is 
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greftt anti increasuig Economy is ilic order of the day> and I assure j ou 
they arc shaving piopcily close It tvonld, no donbt, he comparatively 
easy to got yon a liettcr situation vrlicre you arc, hut then it is bidding 
farenell to your country, at least for a long time, and separating jour 
children from all tnoudedge of those tilth urhom they are naturally 
connected I shall anviousty expect to hear Irom you on your vicu's and 
mshes I tlmik, at till events, j'ou ought to get nd of the dnidgety of the 
pajTnastership, but not inthout trying to exchange it for something else. 

I do not Imoiv hoiv it is inth j'on, but Ido not feel myself quite so yoiing 
as I tm when we met last, and 1 should Idee well to see my only brotliet 
retnm to Ins omi countiy and settle, inthout thoughts of leaving it till 
it is exchanged for one that is dark and distant . I left all 

Jack’s personal tnfles at my mother’s disposal There was nothing of 
the slightest vuluc, excepting liis gold watwi, winch was my sister’s, and - 
a good one My mother says he had wished my son Walter should have 
it, as Ins male representative — ^ivhich I can only accept on condition yotir 
little Walter inll accept a similar token of regard from Ins remaining 
uncle — ^Yours affectionately, • *‘W S” - 

The letter in iihich Scott communicated his brother’s death to Mr. 
Momtt gii es us his own oiiginal opinion of The Antiqnaiy 

“ I sent you, some lime since, Tlie Antiquary It is not so interesting as 
its predecessors — ^the period did not admit of so much romantic situation. 
But it has been more foitimato than any of them an the sale, for 6,000 
iicnt off in the first six days, and it is now at press ogam, iiluoh is 
very flattenng to the unlcnown author Another incognito proposes im- 
mediately to resume tlie second volume of Triennaui, which is at present 
in the state of the Bear and Fiddle Adieu, dear Momtt Eyer yours " 

Spealung of Ins third novel in a letter of the same dale to Teny, Scott 
SOTS, “It wants the romance of Waverley and the adventure of Guy 
Ibmnemg , and j^et there is some salvation about it for if a man wiD 
paint from natmn, he iviU be Idrely to amuse thoss wiio are daily look- 
ing at it ” 

After a hltle pause of hesitation, Tlie Antiquary attained popnlanty 
not infciior to Giot Mannermg , and tfiongh tlie author appears for a 
moment to have snared the doubts which he read in the countenance 
of James Ballantyno, it ceifcnnly was, in the sequel, his chiisf favourite 
among all his novels Nor is it difficult to account for this, preference, v 
inthout laying any stress on the fact that, during a few short weeks, it 
was pretty commonly talked of as a foUir^ off from its immediate pre- 
decessors, and that some minor cntics re-echoed this stupid whisper in 
pnnt In that mow there were many of its successors that had much 
stionger claims on the parental instmct of protection But the truth is, 
that although Scott’s Introduction of 1830 represents him as pleased 
inlli fancym« llnt,in the principal personage, henad embalmed a wortliy 
mend ol his boyish days, Im own autiquaiian propensities, onginatmg, 
lierhap's, in tlie Ximl attentions of George Constoblc, of-Wallace-Oraigie, 
wd fostered not a little, at about as ductile a period, by those of old 
Werk of Ehlin, and John Rani'iay' of Ochteitjre, bad by degrees so 
del eloped tbcmselies that he could hanlly, eicniihon Thp Antiquary ^ 
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was published, ha^e scrupled about recognizing a quaint cancaturc of 
the founder of the Abbotsford Museum m the immitable portraitiuc of 
the Laird of Monkbams The desciiptivc catalorae of that collection, 
uhich he began towards the close of his Me, but alas * never fimslied, is 
entitled *‘Eebqauii TroiicosianWj or, the Gabions of the late Jonathan Old- 
biich, Esq ” 

But laying this, wluch might have been little more than a good- 
humoured pleasantry, out of the question, there is assuredly no one of 
all Ills works on which more of his own early associations have left their 
image Of those early associations, as his full-grown tastes were all the 
progeny, so his gemus, in all its happiest efforts, was the “ Eecording 
An g fil and when George Constable first expounded his “ Gabions” to 
the child that was to immortahze his name, they were either wandermg 
hand-in-hand over the field where the grass still grew rank upon the 

E re of BalmawhapplCjOT saimtenng on the beach where the MucUe~ 
£ts of Prestonpans dned their nets, smgmg, 

“Wcel may the hoatic ron, and better intj she qjeed, 

0 a cel may the hoatio row that vans the bairns’ bread" — 

or tellmg inld-stones about cliff escapes and the funerals of shipwrecked 
fishermen 

Considered by itself, without reference to these sources of personal m- 
terest, this novel seems to me to possess, almost thioughout, m common 
■with its tuo predecessors, a kind of simple unsought charm, vluch the 
snWqnent iv orks of the senes hardly readied, sa\ e m occasional snatches 
—like them it is, m all its humbler and softei scenes, the transenpt of 
actual Scottish life, as observed by the man himself And I thmk it 
must also be allotved that he has nowhere display ed his lughest art, tliat 
of sloKul contrast, m greater peifection- Even the tragic romance of 
Waverley does not set off its Macwheebles and CaUum Begs better than 
the oddities of Jonathan Oldbuck and his circle are rehe'vra, on the one 
hand, by the stately gloom of the Glenallans, on the other, by the stern 
afihction of the poor fisherman, who, when discovered repamng the "auld 
black bitch o’ a boat" in which his boy had been lost, and congratulated 
by his nsitor on being capable of the exertion, makes ansver, "And 
w hat would you have me to do, unless I "wanted to see four children starve 
because one is drowned 7 it’s iced id? you gentles, that can sit in the house 
id handkerehers at your ccii, when ye lose afdendj but the Ule o’ its maun 
to our wark again, if our hearts were beatmg as hard as my hammer” 

It may be worth noting, that it was m correctmg the proof-dieets of 
this novel that Scott first took to equippmg his chapters with mottoes 
of his own fabrication^ On one occasion he happened to adc John Bal- 
lantyne, who was dtting by him, to hunt for a particular passage in 
Beaumont and Fletcher. John did as. lie was bid, but did not succeed 
in discovering the hues " Hang it, Johnnie,” cried Scott, “ I believe I 
can make a motto sooner than you will find one ^ He did so accordmgly ; 
and from that hour, whenever memory fiuled to suggest an appropriate 
epigraph, he had recoume to the mexhaustible nunes old play” or 
" old ballad,” to which we ow e some of the most exquisite verses that ev er 
flowed from his pen. 
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Unlike, I kehe-ie, most men, wlienever Scott neared the end of one 
composition, his spirits seem to have caught a new spring of hitojancy, 
and before the last sheet was sent from Jus desk, ho had crowded his 
brain with the imagmation of another fiction The Antiquary uas pub- 
hshed, as we have seen, in May, but by the beginnmg ot Apnl he had 
already opened to the Ballantynes the plan of the first Tales of my Land- 
lord , and — ^to say nothmg of Harold the Dauntless, which he began 
shortly after the Bndal of Tnemiam was finished, and which he seems 
to have kept before him for two years as a congenial plaything, to he 
taken up whenever the coach brought no proof-sheets to jog him os to 
senous matters — he had also, before this time, undertaken to wnte the 
histoncal department of the Eegister for 1814 Mi. Southey had, for 
reasons upon u Inch I do not enter, discontinued his services to that woik , 
and it was now doubly necessary, after trymg for one j ear a less eminent 
hand, that if the u oik u ere not to be dropped altogether, some strenu- 
ous evertion should be made to sustain its character Scott had not 
jet collected the ni.iteiials lequibite for his lustoiial sketch of ay ear dis- 
tinguished for the importance and coraplcvity of its events , but these, 
he doubted not, would soon leacli lum, and lie felt no hesitation about 
pledging himself to complete, not only that sketch, but foiir newi olumes 
of prose lomances — and his Ilaiold the Dauntless also, if Ballaiitj-ne 
could make anj' suitable arrangement on that score — ^between the Apiil 
and the Chiislinas of 1816 

The Antiquary had been published bj' Constable, but I presume that, 
in addition to the usual stipulations, he had been agam,onthat occasion, 
solicited to lelieve John Ballantyne and Co 's stock to an evtont which 
he did not find quite com cnient , and at all events he had, though I 
know not on what grounds, shoivn a considerable reluctance of late to 
employ James Ballantjme and Co as planters One or other of these 
^pediments is alluded to in a note of Scott’s, which, thou^ undated, 
has been pasted mto John BaUontyne’s private letter-book among the 
doenmenfi of the period in question It is in these wdrds — 

“Dear John, — 

“ I have seen the great swab, who is supple as a glove, and will do ALi, 
which some interpret nothing However, we sh^ do well enn n gb , 

“W S” 


Constable had been admitted, almost from the beginning, into the secret 
of the novels-— and for that, among other reasons, it would have been 
desirable for the novelist to have him continue the publisher without 
interruption , but Scott was led to suspect, that if he were called upon 
to conclude a bargain for a fourth novel before the thi^ had made its 
appeomnee, his scruples as to the matter of pnrUtng might at least pro- 
tract the tmaly , and why Scott should have been urgently desirous of 
i rattled before the cypiration of the hall-yearly term 

nr tUn ^ 1 sufliciently e^lamed by the fact, that while so much 

of the old unfortunate stock of Jolm Ballantyne and Co stUl remained 
on liana, and with it some occasional recurrence of commercial diflicullv 

expected, the sanguine autlioi had gone on 
purchasmg one patch of laud after anollier, imtil his estate at Abbotsford 
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'had already grovm from 150 to nearly 1,000 acres The pioperty all 
about his oiiginal farm had been in the hands of larious small holdei-s 
(Scolticd, cocLioirdsl , these persons were sharp enough to understand, oi o 
long, that their neigliboui could n ilh difRonlty resist imy temptation that 
might present itself in the shape of an offer of more acres, and thus he 
proceeaed biijung up lot after lot of unimproved ground at e\tia\Mgant 
pnces, his appetite increasing by what it fed on, while the ejected yeomen 
set themselves down elsewhere to fatten at their leisure upon the profits, 
most commonly the anticipated profits, of the Scotch novels 
He was ever and anon pulled up with a momentary misgn mg, and 
resolved that the latest acqiusition ^ould bo the lost, until he could get 
nd entirely of John Ballantyne and Co , but John Ballantpie was, from 
the utter lightness of his inmd, his incapacity to look a day before him, 
and his eager impatience to enjoy the passmg hour, the very last man in 
the world who could, under such circumstances, luu o been a sernceablo 
agent Moreover, John, too, had his piofessional ambition he was na- 
tui-ally proud of his connection, however secondaij, with the publication 
of these woiks, and this connection, though suboidmale, uas still veiy 
profitable , he must have suspected, that should his name disappear alto 

i ;ether from the list of booksellers, it would be a very dilhcult mattei loi 
urn to retain any concern in them , and I cannot, on the u hole, but 
consider it as certain, that, the fiist and nioic serious cnibariossmeuts 
bem" oveicoinc, lie u as fai from continuing to hold bj his patron’s anxiety 
for the nltiniale and total abohtion of then unhappy copaitnership He, 
at all events, unless when some sudden emergency arose, flattered Scott’s 
own gay iinagmation, by uniformly representing everything in the most 
smihng colours ; and though Scott, in ins replies, seldom failed to intro- 
duce some passmg hmt of caution — such ns “ Nulhivi numen aicst si sU 
pmdcntia”—lie moie and more took home to himself the agreeable cast 
of his Rxgdwm's anticipations, and wrote to lum m a vein ns merry as Ins 
own — c.< 7 ., “ As for our stock 

“ 'Twill he wearing nwa’, John, 

Like snnw-ivreatlis when it’s Uiaw, John," &c , &c , &c 

I am very sorry, in a word, to confess my conviction that John Bal- 
lantyne,- however volatile and hght-licadcd, acted at this period witli 
cunning selfishness, both by Scott and by Constable He u ell knew Hint 
itw as to Constable alone that bis firm had more than once owed its escape 
from litter rum and dishonour, and he must also have known, that had 
a fail, straightforward effort been made for that purpose, after tlie 
triumphant career of the Waverlcy senes had once commenced, nothing 
could have been more easy than to brmg all the affairs of his “back stock, 
&c ” to a complete close, by entenng mto a distinct and candid treaty on 
that subject, in connection with the future works of the great novelist, 
either ivith Constable or with any other first-rale house in the trade 
But John, forescemg tliat, were that imhappy concern quite out of the 
field, he must himself subside mto n mere subordinate member of liis 
brother’s punting company, seems to have parned the blow bj the only 
arts of any consequence in winch he ever was an adept Ho appears to 
have systematically disguised from Scott the eUent to which the whole 
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yon to terms, because I tlnnTr you will malce tliem better than I can do. 
But he must do more than others, since lie will not or cannot print ■with 
us For every point but that I would rather deal ivith Constable tlian 
any one , he has always shown himself spirited, judicious, and liberal 
Blackwood must be brought to the pomt instantly, and, wheneier he de- 
murs, Constable must be treated -with, for there is no use in suffering the 
fthiTiff to he bloivn on At the same time, you need not conceal liom 
him that there were some proposals elsewhere, but you may add, with 
truth, I would rather dose with lum 

“PS — think Constable 'should jump at this affair, for I believe the 
work wiU be very popular ” 

Messrs Murray and Blackwood agreed to all the author’s conditions 
here e'cpressed They ako relieved John Ballantj ne and Co of stock to 
the value of £500 , and at least Mr Murray must, moreoier, have sub- 
sequent^ consented to anticipate the peiiod of lus paj nients At all 
events, I find, m a letter of Scott’s dated in the subsequent August, tins 
new echo of the old advice — 

“Deab Johk, — 

“ I have the pleasure to enclose Murra 5 ’’s acceptances I earnestly 
recommend to you to push reahsing as much as yon can. 

** Consider -weel, gnde man, 

We hae but borrowed gear, 

The horse that I nde on 
It 18 John Murray's mear 

“ Yours truly, "W Scott” 

I know not how much of the tale of the Black Dwarf had been seen 
by Blackivood, in St. John Street, before he concluded this bargain for 
himself and his friend Murray , but when the closmg sheets of that 
novel reached him, he considered them as by no means sustauung the 
delightful pronuse of the opening ones He was a man of strong talents, 
and, thou^i -without anything that could be called learning, of very 
respectable information, greatly superior to what has, in this age, been 
common in his profession , acute, earnest, eminently ze.alous in whatever 
he put his hand to , upright, honest, sincere, and cour.igeous But as 
Constable owed lus first introduction to the upper u orld of hteratuie and 
of society in general to his Edinhuigh Renew, so did Blackwood his lo 
the mi^aziiie u hich has noi\ made Ins name familiar to the u orld — and 
at the penod of u luch I wiite that miscellany was unborn , he u as knoivn 
only as a diligent antiqnanan bookseller of the old town of Edmbiugh, 
and the Scotch agent of the great London pubhsher, Murray The abilities, 
in short, uluch he lued to develop, were as yet unsuspected — unless, 
perhaps, among a small ciicle , and the knowledge of the world, wluch 
so few men gatlier from anything hut painful collision with vnrious con- 
fiicting orders of their fellow-men, was not Ins He uas to the list plam 
and blunt ; at tins time I can easily bolic\ e lum to have been so lo a 
degree -which Scott might look upon as “ungracious” — I take the epithet 
from one of Ins letters to James Ballan^me Mr Blackwood, therefore, 
upon readmg what seemed to him the lame and impotent conclusion of 
a weil-hegun story, did not search about for any glossy penpbrase, but 
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7 *^’**^^ Bnllantyne would anfoim the unlnuwii 
b»t T>lSrS P°®®iWy have been eudured , 

have no tloubt, a genuine enthusiasm ’for 



T t-w u<= iuitturueu lo me nameless novelist, witii 

to f]inf proposed alteration were agreed 

of fibooto cancelling and repnnting a certain number 

^ «ccount Tnth “James 

he hnrt i^oo nAi5^° ^ appears to have fuither indicated tlmt 

irrGnt iY>bnnnn*^°J??®°i nitli 801110 litcTBry person, on uhosc fasle he placed 
nremosert oijginnted, at least approved of the 

of recimting Had Scott never possessed anj such sj stem 
nprbiTw'rt^n BallantjTies supplied, ho would, among other and 

FamiTi^^f « inconveniences, have escaped that of the m ant of personal 
I not several persons, with wliose confidence — and u hy should 

own nppin„ni, innocent gratification of whose little vanities?— his 
uersonnl pnnfo?f often deeply connected A veiy little 

?o the ^ chaiactcr as Blackuood’s , 

others atfectionate respect, of Scott, nho, nboic all 

whatever conrlit^n^ sympathize cordially mth honest and able men, m 
JnnSL 7 ???pW« discovered them He did both know rad 

Sen eommnnFnn^ in after times , but m 1816, when this plain- 
name and n““® m®!® “®n ® 

terms’ which T solemn of go-betweens was in these 

SS^O tell how Sigmor Aldiborentiphos- 

hcMion into any dialect submissible to Blackwood’s appre- 

“Deab James,— 

cordnitoXt I n®. Impudent letter ^ Tell him and his 

givS reSe c« of literature, who neither 

proposal that ever ^as midJ ^ 

come^Sito myhan^ ®®“® busmess, did not 

and It m nS silSnsSiJf “d Blackwood were no more, 

doubt) he had been aAlJ^cn s recollection, if (which I much 

of Uo, prestve anv ®^®nld not, it this distance 

^Vntos to AiT. ^ces of ife details “I remember nothmg,”hc 
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Scott’s Instoncal skfetcli of tlie year 1814— a, compositioii whicli wotild 
occupy two volumes octavo Thougli cvecuted with, evtraordniary la- 
piditv, tlie sketch is as clear as spirited , hut I need say no more of it 
here,* as the author travels mostly over the same ground agam in his Life 
of Napoleon 

Scott’s correspondence proves that dimng tins autumn he had received 
many English guests 1 regret to add it also proies that he had con- 
tmiied alT tlie while to be annoyed with calls for money from Jolm Bal- 
lantvne , yet before the 12th of November called lum to Edinburgh, he 
appears to have neaily finished the first Talcs of my Landlord He had, 
moreover, concluded a negotiation with Constable and Longman for a 
*;enes of Letters on the History of Scotland, of which, how ever, if he 
ever wrote any part, the MS has not been discovered. It is probable that 
he may haie worked some detached fr-igments into his long subsequent 
Tales of a Grandfather He was now busy with plans ot buildmg at 
Abbotsfoixl, and deep in consultation on that subject w ith an artist emi- 
nent for his skill m Gotliic architecture, Mr Edw ard Bloie, R A 

On the 1 st of December the first senes of the Talcs ot my Landlord 
appeared, and notwitlistaiidiiig the silence of the title-page, and the diange 
ot publishers, and the attempt wluch had ceit.unlj'- been made to vary 
the sljle boui of dehneation and of language, all doubts whether they 
were or were not from the same hand wath Waverley had worn themselves 
out before the lapse of a w eek The enthusiasm of then reception among 
the highest hterary circles of London may be gathered from me foUowmg 
letter — 

"iUbemiiTle Street, 14th December, ISlC 

“Dear Sib, — 

“Although I dare not address you ns the author of certam ‘Tales’ 
(which, how e\ er, must be written either by Walter Scott or the Deni), 
yet nothing can restrain me from thinkmg it is to your mfluence wnth the 
author that I am mdebted for the essential honoiu of being one of their 
phbhshers, and I must mtrude upon you to offer my most hearty thanks 
— ^not divided, hut doubled — alike for my worldly gam therem, and for 
the great acquisition of professional reputation w hidi their pubhcation 
has already procured me. I heheve I mmht, under any oath that could 
he pioposed, swear that I never expenenced such immixed pleasure as the 
reading of this exquisite work has afforded me, and if j on could see me, 
as the author’s hterary chomherlam, recemng the unanimous and i ehe- 
ment praises of every one who has read it, and the curses of those whoso 
needs mv scanty supply coiild not satisfy, 5 on might judge of the smeenty 
w ith w Inch I now entreat yon to assure hiin of the most complete success 
Lord HoUand said, when I asked his opinion — Opmion ' We did not 
one of ns go to bed last night — nothing slept but my gout’ Frere, 
Hallam, Boswell,''?- Lord Qlenberne, William Lamb,f all agree that it 
surpasses all the other novels Gifford’s estimate is increased at every 
reperusal Heher says there are only two men m the world — Walter 
Scott and Lord BjTon Between you you have given existence to a 
■'‘jiiiD E-ver your faithful servant, “JoHst Murray” 

* The late James Boswell, Esq , of the Temple— second son of Boegr 

i The nonoutable William Lamb— aflcrwam Lord Melbourne 
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To this cordial effusion Scott returned the following answer It was 
necessary, since he had fauly resolved against compromising his incognito, 
that he should be prepared not only to repel the impertment cunosity of 
ttrangers, but to evade the proffered congratulations of overflowing 
kmdness He eontnved, however, to do so on this and all similar 
occasions, in a style of equivoque which could never be senously mis- 
understood — 

- “ Edlnburgb, IStli December, 1816 

“My deah Sih, — 

“ I gii c you heartily joy of the success of the Tales, although I do not 
claim thaf paternal interest in them whidi my friends do me the credit 
to assign me I assure you I have never read a volume of tliem until 
they Avere printed, and can only jom with Hie rest of the world in 
applauding the true and stnkmg portraits whidi they present of old 
Scottish manners I do not expect implicit reliance to be placed on my 
disaA'OAval, because I know I’ery ivell tliat he who is disposed not to own 
a work must necessarily deny it, and that otherwise his secret would be 
at the mercy of aU Avho choose to ask the question, smce silence in such 
a case must alw ajs pass for consent, or rather assent ]0ut I have a mode 
of coniTncing 3 ou that I am perfectly serious in my demal — ^pretty similar 
to that b 3 ’ w'Jiich Solomon distingmshed tlic fictitious from the real 
mother — and that is, by reviewing the ivork, wluch I take to be an 
baefe ef the. child B*t tha is only cm. 

condition I can have Mr Erskine’s assistance, who admires the work 
greatly more than I do, though 1 think the painting of the second tale 
both true and poiverful I knew Old Mortahty very well , Jus name 
was Paterson, but few Icnew him otherwise than by his nickname The ^ 
first tale is not very original in its concoction, and lame and impotent in 
its conclusion M 3 ' love to Gifford I have been over head and ears m 
AvoiJc tins summer, or I iiould have sent the Gipsies, indeed, I ivas 
partly stopped by findmg it impossible to procure a few words of their 
language 

“ Constable wrote to me about two months since, desirous of having a 
new edition of Paul , but not hearing from you, I comdude 3 'ou are still 
on hand Longman’s people had then onlyBi\t 3 ’- copies 

“Kind compliments to Hcber, whom I expected at Abbotsford this' 
summer , also to Mr Croker and all your four-o’clodc lasitors I am just 
going to Abbotsford to make a small addition to my pieimses there I 
hai e noAv about 700 acres, thanks to the boolcsellers and the discerning 
public Yours truly, “WaIiTeii Scott 

“PS — I ha\e much to ask about Lord Byron, if I had time The 
third , canto of the Childe is mimitablc Of the last poems, there are' 
one or two which indicate rather an irregular play of imagination* 
Whit a pity that a man of such exquisite genius will not be >‘ont<»ntpd 
to be liappj’ on the ordmary terms ! I declnre my heart bleeds when I 
think of lum, self-banished from the country to wluch he is an honour” 

Mr Murray, gladly cmbiacing tins offer of an article for his journal on 
the Tales of my Landloid, begged Scott to take a under scope, and, drop-' 

* Fnriwnn, The Dream, and the “Domestic Pieces "had been recently published. 
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TOM oil respect for tlie idea of a divided parentage, ^ place tog^lier any 
nlaterialTS might have for the lUustration of the Waverley Novels in 
leheral ; he suMcstod, in particnlar, that instead of drawing np a lon_- 
troiSd disqmsition on the Gipsies in a separate shape, whtdever he 
had. to say concerrang that picturesque generation might Im mtrodu^l 
hv wav of comment on the character ot Meg Mernlees What Scott s 
ori«nnia conception had been I know not, he certainly gave liis reviowal 
all'lhe breadth which Murray could liave wished, and, rn/er aha, diver- 
sified it with a few anecdotes of the Scottish gipaes But the late 
excellent biographer of John Knov, Dr Thomas M Crie, had in the 
meantime considered the representation of the Covenanters m the story 
ot Old Stortality so unfair as to demand at his hands a very senous re- 
buke The Doctor forthwith published, m a magazme called the Edin- 
burgh Christian Instructor, a set of papers, m which the historical 
foundations of that tale were attacked with mdignant warmth , and though 
Scott, when he first heard of these mvectives, expressed his resolution 
never even to read them, he found the impression they were producing 
so strong that he soon changed his purpose, and finally devoted a very 
large part of his article for the Quarterly Review to an elaborate defence 
of W own picture of the Covenanters * 

Before' the first Tales of my Landlord were six weeks old, tivo editions 
of 2,000 copies disappeared, and a third of 2,000 was put to press ; but 
nothwithstanding t^ rapid success, which was still mrther contmued, 
and the faendly relations which always subsisted between tlie author 
and Mr Murray, circumstances ere long occurred which earned the pub- 
hcation of the work mto the hands of alessrs Constable 
The author’s ansivcr to Dr M'Crie, and his Introduction of 1830, has 
exhausted the histoncal matenals on which he constructed his Old Mor- 

* Smeo I haTe mentioned this rowewa!, 1 may os well, to avoid recurrence to it, 
express hero my conviction that Emlone, not Scott, wis the author of the jn-itical 
estimate of the Waverley Novels which it embraces, — although for the pn)^oso of 
mjsbflcation Scott had taken the trouble to transenbe the paragraphs in winch 
that estimate is contamed At the same tune I cannot but add thak had Scott 
really been the sole author of this renewal, he need not have incnrrca the severe 
ensure which has been apphed to his supposed conduct in the matter After all, 
nis judgment of his own works must have been allowed to bo not above, 'but i cry 
far under, the mUk ; and the whole af&nr would, I think, have been considered by 
every candid person exactly as the letter about Solomon and the rival mothers w lis 
by Mnmy, Gifford, and “the four-o'clock visitors ” of Albemarle Street— as a good 
joke A better jok^ertaihly than the allusion to the report of Thnnina Scott benu; 
the author of Wavwley, at the close of the article, was never penned : and I 

thmk it induuM a confession over which a misanthrope might have chudcled 

Wo inten^ hw to conclude this long nrtide, when a strong report icachcd ns 
^aftesions, which, it genuine (though of tiiis wo know 
soOungk apgn a different autaor to these volumes than the party suspected by 

bo excused soiang upon the nearest 
by Camorhouse, in a letter 

hronght in his brnHier for him 
1 doubt not bat he IS as ^ 

g^t fault to give him 1 

. . jPwe Tlbrita. \ol.xix.pp, 8^6, 
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talily ; and the origin of the Black Dwai*f, as to the conclusion oi ivhich 
story he appears on reflection to have completely adopted the opinion of 
honest Bla^wood, has already been sufficienidy illustrated The latter 
tale, however imperfect, and unworthy as a work of art to he placed lugh 
in the catalogue of his productions, dcnvcs a smgular interest from its 
dchnealion ot the dork feclmgs so often connected witli physical deformity, 
— feclmgs which appear to have dillused their shadow dver the whole 

S ;enius of Byron, and which, hut for this single picture, we should hardly 
lave conceived ever to have passed through Scott’s happier mmd All 
the hitler hlasphemy of spirit whidi, from mfancy to mo tomh, swelled 
up in Byron against the unluiidness of nature — ^which sometimes per- 
verted oven his filial love mto a sentiment of diabolical malignity — all 
this black and desolate tram of reflections must have been encountered 
and deliberately subdued by the manly parent of the Black Dwarf Old 
Mortality, on the other hand, is remarkable os the novelist’s first attempt 
to -re-people the past by the power of imagination working on matentus 
fumimcd by books In Waverley he reinved the fervid dreams of his 
boyhood, and drew, not from pnnted records, but from the artlesspral 
narratives of llis Tnv&mahyles In Guy Monnermg he embodied characters 
and manners familiar to Ins own wandenng youth But whenever liis 
letters mention Old Mortahty m its progress, they represent him os strong 
in the confidence that the mdustry with which he had pored over a 
library of forgotten tracts would enable him to identify himself •with the 
time m which they had birth, as completely as if he had listened ■with 
his oivn ears to the dismal seimons of Pedm, ndden with daveihouse 
and Dalzell m the rout of Bothwell, and been an advocate ot the bar of 
the Pnvy-Coun6il when Lauderdale catechized and tortured the assassins 
of Archbishop Sharp To reproduce a departed age with such mmute 
and lifebke accuracy as this tme exhibits demanded a for more energetic 
sympathy of imagination than had been called for m any efforts of his 
serious verse It is Indeed most cunously instructive for any student of 
art, to compare the Boundheads of Bokeby with the Bluebonnets of Old 
Mortality. For the rest — the story is framed -witii a deeper skill than 
any of the prccedmg novels , the can'vos is a brooder one , the characters 
are contrasted and projected •with a power and fchcity which neither he 
nor any other master ever surpassed , and, notwithstanding aU that has 
been urged against lum os a disparager of the Covenanters, it is to me 
very doubtful whether the inspiration of romantic chivalry ever prompted 
him to nobler emotions than he has lavished on the rcanimation of tiicir 
stem and solemn enthusiasm. This work has always appeared to me tlie 
Marmion of his novels. 

I have disclaimed thepower of further illustrating its histoncal ground- 
works, but I am enableclby Mr Train’s kmdness to give some interesting 
additions to Scotl^s own account of tins novel as a 'composition The 
generous supervisor visited him in Edinbui^h in May, 1816, a few days 
after the publication of The Antiquary, carrying ■with him several relics 
which he wished to p^ent to lus coBection, among Others a purse that 
had belonged to Bob Boy , and also afresh heap of traditionary gleamngs, 
which he had gathered among the tale-tellers of lus district One of these 
last was in the shape of a letter to Mr Tram from a Mr. Broadfoot, 
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“Bchoolmastcr at llio clachonof Pcjmingliam, and anllior of thejcelAratcA 
song of the Hills of Galloway," with which 1 conlcss myself unacquainted 
Broadfoot had facetiously signed his communication, GlashhoUomj “a 
professional appcllnlion, derived," says Mr Train, “from tho use of the 
birch, and by which he was usually addressed among his companions, — 
who assembled, not at the Wnllaco Inn of Gandercleuch, but at tho sign 
of the Shoulder of Mutton m Ncuton Slew art." Scott received these 
gifts with benignity, and minted the fiiciully donor to bicahfnst next 
morning lie touiid him at work in his Hbraiy, and siincjcd wnth on- 
thiumstic curiosity the furmture of the room, cspcciallj its onl}' pictiut!, 
a portrait of Orohnin of film cihoiisc Train cipicssed the sui prise w ith 
w mcli Cl cry one who had know n Dundee only in the pagas of tho Preshy- 
terian annalists must see for the first time that bcautifiil and melancholy 
visage, worthy of the most pathetic dreams of romance. Scott replied, 
“ that no character had been so foully traduced os tho V iscount of Dundee ; 
that, thanks to Wodroiv, Onukshanks, and such chroniclers, he, who was 
every inch a soldier and a gentleman, still passed among the Scottish vulgar 
for a ruillan desparado, who rode a cohlm horse, was proof against sho^ 
and in league with the devil " “ Might he not," said Mr Tram, “ho made, 
in good hands, the hero ofanationm romance os interesting ns any about 
cither Wallnco or Pnneo Ch irlie?" “He might,” said Scott, “hut your 
iicatcm realols would require to he futhfiilly porlravcd in order to bring 
himoiitivith the right effect " “ And ii hat," resiinicd Train, “if thestoiy 
wore to he deliiered as if from the mouth of Old Moitahty? Would /ic 
not do ns well ns the Minstrel did m the Lay ?" “ Old Mortality 1 ” s ml 
Scott , “who was he?" Mr Tram then told ivhat ho could rememher 
of old Paterson, and seeing how much his story interested the beam, 
offered to inquire further about that enthusiast on his return to Q.illoivny 
“ Do so by all means," said Scott , " I assme j on I shall look ivitli anxiety 
for j^oup communication ” He said nothing at this time of his own meet- 
ing ivith Old Mortality m the churchyard of Dunnolar, and I think there 
can be no doubt that that iiicctiiig was thus recalled to liis recollection, 
or that to this intercourse with Mr Tram we qjvc the whole machmoi y 
of the Talcs of my Landlord, as ivell as the adoption of Claverhouso’s 
penod for the scone of one of its first fictioiiB 1 think il highly probable 
that we owe a further obligation to the ivorthy supervisor’s presentation 
of Eob Roy's splcuehan. 

Tho original design for tho First Senes of Jededmh Clcishhotham was, 
08 Scott toU me, to mclude four soparato tales illustrative of four clistncts 
of Uie country, m the like number of vedumes , but, his imagination once 
kmdlcd upon any theme, he could not but pour himself out freely— so 
that notion was soon abandoned. 

Wiihm less than a month, the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality were 
followed by Horold the Dauntless, by the Author of the Bndal of Trier- 
mam " This poem had been, it appears, begun several years hack , nay, 
part of it hod been actually printed before tho appearance of Childo 
Harold, though that circumstance had escaped the authors remembrance 
when he penned, in 1830, his Introduction to the Lord of the Isles, for 
ho there says, “ 1 am still astonished at my having committed tlie gross 
error of selecting the very name which Lord Bj'ron had made so famous " 
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The voliuno was published by Messrs Constable, and hod, in those book* 
sellers’ phrase, “considerable success” It has never, however, been 
placed on a level mth Tncrmain , and though it contains many vigorous' 
pictures and qilendid verses, and here and there some happy humour, 
the confusion and harsh transitions of the fable, and the dim rudeness of 
clnractcr and manners, seem sufficient to account for this inferionty in 
public favour. It ismot surprising that the author should have redoubled 
his aversion to the notion of any more serious performance in verse Mo 
had seized on an instrument of mder compass, and which, handled with 
■nhatevei lupidity, seemed to reveal at every touch treasures that had 
lutherto slept unconsciously within him He had thrown off his fetters, 
and might well go forth rcfoicing in the native elasticity of his strength.' 

It IS at least a curious coincidence in btcrary history that, os Cervantes, 
dnven from the stage of Madrid by the success of Lope de Vega, threw 
himsdf into prose romance, and produced, at the moment when the , 
world considered him as silenced for ever, the Don Quixote which has 
outlived Lope’s two thousand tnumphont dramas — so Scott, abondonmg 
verse to Byron, should have rebounded from his fall by the only prose 
romances which seem to be classed with the masterpiece of Spanish 
genius by the general judgment of Europe 

I shall insert a letter, m which he announces the publication of 
Harold the Dauntless. In it he also mentions the bght and humorous 
little piece entitled the Sultan of Serendib, or the Search after Happi* 
ness, originally published m a weekly paper, after the fashion of flie 
old essayists, which about this time issued from John Ballantjme’s pre- 
mises, under the appropriate name of the “Saie-Room” The paper 
had slender success , and though Scott iVTote several thmgs for it, none 
of them, except this metncal essay, attracted aiy notice The Sale-Room 
was, in fact, a did! and hopeless concern, and I should scarcely have 
thought it, worth mentioning but for the confirmation it lends to my 
suspicion that Mr John Bmlantyne was very unwiUmg, after nil hu 
wainmgs, to retire completely from the field of pubhshing < 


To J B S Momtt, Esj ,MP \ Rolebj/ Parh. 


“Edinbuigb, Jan 30, 3817." 

“My deah MonuniT, — 

_“I hope to send you in a couple of days Harold the Dauntless, which 
hits not turned out so good os I thought it would have done 1 begin 
to get too old and stupid, I think, for poetry, and wiU certainly never 
ogam adventure on grand scale Eor amusement, and to help a little 
publication that is going on here, I have spun a do^erd tale called the 
Search after 'Happiness, of which I shaU send a copy by post, if it is of 
a fronkable size , if not," I can put it up with the Hauntless Among 
other misfortunes of Harold is his name, hut the thmgwas partly prmteu' 
before Childe Harold was in question ' , 

“ My great and 'good news at present is that the bog (tliat peipetnol 
hobbyhorse) has produced a commodity of most excellent marl, and 
promises to be of the vei^ lost consequence -to my wild aground in the 
neighbourhood , ’for nothing con equal the effect of marl os a top- 
dressing Mctli.nks (in my mind’s eye, Horatio) I sec all the blue-bank, 
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the lunny-lce, and the other provinces of my poor kingdom, waving with 
deep rye-grass and clover, like the meadows at Bokehy. In honest truth, 
it -will do me yeoman’s service 

' “ My next good tidings are that Jedediah cames the world before 
him Six thousand have been disposed of, and three thousand more 
arc pressing onward, which will be worth iE2,500 to the ivorthy peda- 
gogue of Gandcrcleuch ^ Some of the Scotch "Wnugs, of the right old 
fanatical leaven, have waxed wroth with Jedediah — 

" ‘ But diall wo go monm for tint, my dear ? 

Tlie cold moon shmos by mA\t, 

And when no wander lioro and there. 

We then do go most nght ’ 

“After all, these honest gentlemen are like Queen Eh/abcth in their 
ulctis of porlKUt-paintmg They require the piUnrcs of Uieir pre- 
decessors to he likenesses, and at the same time dum.mil Unit they stnll 
be painted w ithont shade, being probably of opinion, w ith the lurgin 
nujesty of England, that there is no such thmg in nature 

“ I presume j ou ivill he going almost immediately to London — at least 
all OUT Scotch Members are requested to be at their posts, the meaning 
of which I cannot pretend to guess. The finances are the only Ucklm 
matter; hut there is, after aU, plenty of money in the country, now' tlnat 
our fever-fit is a little oaer In Bntam, when there is the least diunp 
upon the ^mts of the public, they are exactly like people m a crowd, 
w no take the alarm, and shoulder each other to and fro till some dozen 
or two of the weakest are borne down and trodden to death, whereas, if 
they would hut have patience and remain quiet, there w ould be a safe and 
speedy end to their embarrassment. How we want BiUie Pitt now to 
get up and give the tone to our feelings and opinions I 

“ I take up this letter to finish the same, 1 hear the Frmcc Be^ent 
has been attacked and fired at. Since he was not hurt (for I should be 
sincerely sorry for my fat friend), I see nothmg hut good luck to re-siilt 
from this assault. It will make him a good manageable hoy, and, I thmk, 
secure you a quiet session of Farhament. Adieu, my dear Momtt, G'^l 
bless yon Let me know if the guacracks come safe — I mean the hook, 
Ac. Ever 3 ours, “Walter Scott” 

Not to disturb the narrative of his literary proceedings, I havn dMerrcd 
until now the mention of an attempt which Scott made dnnng the avmtcr 
of 1816-1817 to exchange his scat at the Clerks’ table for one on the 
bench of the Scotch Court of Exchequer It had often occurred to me, 
in the most prosperous years of lus life, that such a situation would have 
suited him better in every reject than that wlbch he held, and that his 
never attaming a promotion, which the Scottish public would have con- 
sidered so naturally due to his character and services, refiected little 
honour on his political allies. But at the penod when I was entitled to 
hmt this to him, he appeared to have made up his mmd that the rank 
of deik of Session was more compatible than that of a Supreme Judge 
w ith the habits of a literary man, who was perpetually publi«hTng, and 
whose writings ivere generally of the imagmative order I had also 
witnessed the ?eal walh which he seconded the views of more than one 
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of his ovm friends, when their ambition vraa directed to the Exchequer 
bench I remained, in short, ignorant that he ever had seriously thought 
of it for himself, imtil the ruin of his worldly fortunes in 1826 , nor had 
I any information that his insh to obtain it had ever been distinctly 
stated, until certain letters ucre placed m my hands after his death, by 
the present Duke of, Buccleuch The late DuWs answers to these letters 
aic also before me ; 'but of them it is sufficient to say, that; while they 
show the warmest anxiety to serve Scott, they refer to pnvate matters, 
wluch ultimately rendered it inconsistent unth his Grace’s feehngs 
to interfere at the time in question with the distiibution of Crown 
Xiatronoge I mehne to think, on the whole, that the death of this 
nobleman, which soon after left the influence of liis house in abeyance, 
must have, far more than any other circumstance, determined Scott to 
i-cnoimce all notions of altering his professional position. 

“While the abortive negotiation as to the Exchequer ivas still pendmg, 
Scott ivas visited, for the first time since his childish years, xvitn a pam- 
ful illness, which proved the harbinger of a senes of attaws, all nearly 
of the same kind, continued at short intervals dunng more than two 
years “7anous letters, already introduced, have indicated how widely 
his habits of life when in Edinbui^h differed from those of Abbotsford. 
They at all times did so to a great extent, but he had pushed his liber- 
ties ivith a most robust constitution to a penlotis extreme while the affairs 
of the BallantjTies were labounng, and he was now to pay the penalty 
The first sciious alarm occurred toivards the close of a'merry dinner 
Xiaity in Castle Street (on the 6 th of March), when Scott suddenly sub* 
tamed such exquisite torture from cramp in the stomach, that his mas* 
culme powers of endurance gave way, and he retired from the room with 
a scream of agony which elcctnfied his guests This scene was often 
repeated, as we shall sec presently His mends in Edmburgh continued 
aU that spring in great anxiety on his account. Scarcely, however, had 
the first B} mptoms yielded to severe medical treatment, than he is found 
to have beguiled the intervals of his suffenng by planning a dramatic 
piece on a story supplied to him by one of Trnin% communications, which 
he desired to present to Terry on behalf of the actor’s first-bom son, who 
had been christened by the name of Walter Scott Terry. Such was the 
origin of the Fortunes of Devorgoil — ^a piece which, though completed 
soon afterwards, and submitted by Terry to many manipulations with a 
view to the stage, was never received by any manager, and was first pub- 
lished, towards the close of the author’s hfe, under the title, sli^tly 
altered /or an obvious reason, of the Doom of Devoigoil ' The sketeh of 
the story which he gives in the following letter mil probably be con-. 
Bidered hy many bejsides myself as well worth the drama. It appears 
that the actor had 'mentioned to Scott his mtention of Terryfying the 
Black Dwarf. 

* Dean Tehuv,— ' ^ ^ 

‘‘lam now able to write to you on jour o\m affairs, though still os 
we^ as water from the operations of the medical faculty, who, I think, 
treated me os a recusant to their authority, and having me once at 
advantage, were dctennuied I should not have strength to rebel again m 
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a hurry. After all, I bebevo it ■was touch and go ; and considering how 
much 1 have to do for my own family and others, my elegy might have 
been that of the Ardd Man’s More— 

“ ‘ Tlio peats cud turf ate all to load 
■What ail'd tlie lieast to dio 1 ' 

** You don’t mention the nature of your undertaking in your last, and in 
your former you imoke both of the Black D\\ arf and of Tnermam I have 
some doubts whetlier the town wiU endure a second time the followmg 
up a well-knoivn tale with a dramatic representation — and there is no 
VIS comtea to redeem the Black Dwarf, as in the case of Dommie Sampson 
I have thought of two subjects for you, if, like the archbishop’s homibes, 
they do not smell of the apoplexy The first is a noble and very dramatic 
tradition preserved in Galloway, which runs briefly thus . — ^The Barons 

of Plenton (the family name, I wink, was ^by Jupiter, forgot •) boasted 

of great antiquity, and formerly of extensive power and wealth, to which 
tbe rums of their huge castle, situated on an inland loch, still bear witness. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century, it is said, these rums were still 
mhabited by the Imenl descendant of this powerful family But the 
riunous halls and towers of his ancestors were aU that had descended to 
him, and he cultivated the garden of the castle, and sold its fonts for a 
subsistence He married in a line suitable rather to his present situation 
than the dignity of his descent, and was quite sunk mto the rank of 

f ieasantry, excepting that ho was still called — ^more in mockery, or at 
east in familianly, than m respect — the Baron of Plenton A causeway 
connected the cosUe with the mainland , it was cut in the middle, and 
the moat only passable by a drawbridge which yet subsisted, and which 
the poor old couple contrived to raise every m^it by their jomt efforts, 
the country being very unsettled at the time. It must be observed, that 
the old man and Ins infe occupied only one apartment m the extensive 
mins, a small one odjommg to the drawbndge , the rest was waste and 
d^pidated. As they were about to retire one night to rest, they were 
det^ed by a sudden storm, which, nsmg in the wildest manner possible, 
threatened to bury them under tiie nuns of the castle Wliile they 
listened in terror to the complicated sounds of thunder, wmd, and ram, 
they were astonished to hear the clang of hoofs on the causeway, and the 
voices of people clamouring for admittance. This was a request not 
rashly to he granted. The couple looked out, and dimly discerned 
through the storm that the cahseway was crowded with nders ‘ How 
many of you are there ? ’ demanded John ‘Not more than the hall will 
hold,’ was the answer j ‘but open the gate, lower the bndgo, and do not 
keep the ladies in the ram.’ John’s heart was melted for the 'ladies, and, 
against his wife’s advice, ho undid llie bolts, sunlc the drawbndge, and 
bade them enter m the name of God Havmg done so, he mstantly 
retired mto his sanctum saniAorma to await the event, for there was some- 
thing m the voices and language of his guests that sounded myslenoua 
and awful They rushed into the castle, and appeared to know their way 
through aU its recesses Grooms were heard liurrymg their horses to 
the stables — sentinels were heard mounting guard — a thousand lights 
gleamed horn place to place throudi the rums, till at length they seemed all 
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concentrated in the baronial hall, whose range of broad windows threw o 
resplendent lUnmination on the moss-grown court bdow. After a shon 
time, a domestic, dad in a nch but very antique dress, appeared before 
the old couple, and commanded them to attend his lord and ,lady in the 
great halL They went with tottermg steps, and to their great terror 
found themselves in the midst of a most b^iant and joyous company , 
but the fearful part of it was, that moat of the guests resemblra the 
ancestors of Johirs family, and were known to lum by their resemblance 
to pictures which mouldered in tlie casUe, or by traditionaiy descnption. 
At the hendfihe founder of the race, dressed like some mighty baron, or 
rather some Qalwegwn pnnee, sat with his lady There was a difference 
of opmion between these ghostly personages concerning our honest John. 
The chief was inchned to receive him graciously, the lady considered 
lum, from his mean marri^e, as utterly unworthy of their name and > - 
boara. The upshot is, that the chief discovers to lus descendont the 
means of finding a huge treasure concealed in the castle , the lady assures 
him that the discovery shall never avail lum In the mommg no trace 
can be discovered of the smgular personages who had occupied the hall. 
But John sought for and discovered the vault where the spoils of the 
Southrons were concealed, rolled away the covenng stone, and feasted 
lus eyes on a range of massy chests of iron, filled doubtless with treasure 
As he deliberated on the best means of bringing them up, and descending 
mto the vault, he observed xt began slowly to fill with water . Bahng 
and pmnping w'ere resorted to, and when he had exhausted lus own and 
lus wife’s strength, they summoned the assistance of the neighbourhood. 
But the vengeance of the visionary lady was perfect the waters of the 
lake had forced their way mto the vault, and John, after a year or two 
spent m drouung and so forth, died broken-hearted, the lost Baron of 
Plenton 

“ Such IS the tale, of which the mcidcnts seem new, and the interest 
capable of bemg rendered stnkmg , the story admits of the highest de- 
gree of decoration, both by poetry, music, and scenery, and I propose (m 
behalf of my godson) to take some pams ui dramatizmg it As tlius, you 
shall play John, os you con speak ahttle Scotch , I wull make him what 
the baron of Bradwaidine would have been m his circumstances, and 
he shall be alternately ludicrous from his family pndc and prcjnuiuis, 
contrasted with his poverfy, and rerocctable from lus just and mdepen- 
dent tone of feehng and (moracter 1 think Scotland is entitled to have 
Bomethmg on the stage to balance Mackhn’s two worthies * You under- 
stand the dudect will be only tmged with the national dialect — ^not that 
the Boron is to speak broad Scotch, wlulo all the others talk Enghsh 
His wife and he shall 'have one chud, a daughter, suitored unto by the 
conceited young parson or schoolmaster of the village, whos^ addresses 
are countenanced ny her mother, and by Halbert the hnnter, a youth of '■ 
unknoivn descent. Now this youth shall be the nghtful heir and repre- 
sentative of the English owners of the treasure^ of which they had been 
robbed by the baron’s ancestors, for which unjust act their spirits still 
walked the earth. These, with a substantial character or two, and the 
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ghostly T»ersonages, shall mingle ns they may , and the discovery of the 
youth’s oirtli shall break the spell of the treasure-chamber. I ivill make 
the ghosts talk as never ghosts talked in the body or out of it ; and the 
^mnsic may be as mioartlily as yon can get it The rush of the shadows 
into the castle shall be seen throngli the mndow of the baron’s apartment 
in the flat scene The ghost’s hanguct and many other circumstances may 
give great exercise to the scene-painter and dresser. If you like this 
plan, you had better suspend any other for the present In my opinion 
it has the mfinite merit of bemg prafectly new in plot and structure, and 
I will set about the sketch as soon as my strength is restored in some 
measure by air and exercise. I am sure I can finish it in a fortnight 
then Ever yours trcdy, “W Scoxr.” 

About the tune when this letter ivas written, a newspaper paragraph 
having excited -the apprehension of two, or I should say three, of nis 
dearest Mends that hm life was m actual danger, Scott iVTote to them as 
follows — 

"My dear Mobhitt, — 

" I hasten to acquaint you that I am in the land of life, and thriving, 
though I have had a slight shake, and still feel the consequences of 
medical trcatiaent I had been plagued all tlirough this winter u ith 
cramps m my stomach, -which I endured as a man ot mould might, and 
endeavoured to combat them by drmking scalding ivater and so foith 
As they grew rather unpleasantly freqiicnt, 1 had reluctant recourse to 
BaiUie. JBut before his answer amved on the 5th, 1 had a most -violent 
attack, winch broke up a small party at my house, and sent me to bed 
roanng like a bull-call All sorts of remedies were applied, as in the 
case of Gil Bias’ pretended colic, but such was the pain of the real dis- 
order, that it outdeviUed the doctor hollow * * * The Bj'mptoins only 
gave way to very profuse blcedmg and blistering, which, under higher 
assistance, saved my Me. My recovory was slow and tedious Mm the 
state of e-^austion. I could neither stir for weakness and giddmcss, nor 
rend for dazzhng in my eyes, nor listen for a whizzing sound in my ears, 
nor even tlimk for lack of the power of arranging my ideas So 1 had a 
comfortless time of it for about a week. Even-j'ct I by no means feel 
as the copy-book hathii, 

“ 'The lion hold, -which the Inmh doth hold , 

“ on the contrary, I am as weak as wnter They tdl me (of course) I must 
renounce every creature comfort, as my Mend Jcdcdiah calls it As for 
dinner and so forth, I care little about it , but toast and water and tlirec 
glasses of ivine sound like hard laws to me. Ho-wever, to parody the 
lamentation of Hossan, the camel-dnver, 

‘“The lily health ontnes the grape’s hnght ray, ' 

And life is dearer than the usquebs , ^ 

“ so I shall he amenable to disciplmc * * -if J take enough of exercise 
and enough of rest , but unluckily they are like a Lapland year, divided 
as one night and one day. In the vacation I never sit down , in the 
session-tune I seldom rise up But all this must he better arranged lu 
future , audl trust I shall live to weary out all jour kmdness 
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“I am obbged to break off hastily I trust I shall be able to ge 
over the Fell in the end of summer, which will lejoice me much, for the 
sound of the itoods of Bokeby is lovely in mine ear Ever yours, 

“■Walteb Scott." 

On the 29lh of March, 1817, John PJiilip Kemble, after going tlirough 
the round of his chief parts, to the delight of the Edinburgh audience, 
took his final leave of them as Macbeth, and in the costume of that 
character delivered a fareu ell address, penned for him by Scott. No one 
who ivitncsscd that scene, and heard the lines as then recited, can ever 
expect to be again interested to the same extent by anything occumng 
IV ithm the walls of a theatre , nor was I ever present at any public duuier 
in all its circumstances more impressive tlmn was that whidi occurred a 
few days aftervvards, when Kemble’s Scotch friends and admirers assem- 
bled round him, Francis Jeffrey being chairman, "Walter Scott and John 
Wilson the croupiers. 

Shortly before this time Mr William Laidlaw had met with misfoir- 
tune.s, which rendered it necessary for him to give up the lease of a farm 
on which he had been for some years settled m Midlotluan He was 
now anxiously looking about him for some new establishment, and it 
occurred to Scott that it might be mutually advantageous, as well as 
agieeable, if his excellent friend w’ould consent to come and occupy a 
house on lua property, and endeavour, under his guidance, to make such 
literary exertions as might raise his income to an amoimt adequate for 
Ins comfort The prospect of obtaining such a neighbour was, no doubt, 
the more w clcomc to AbboUford and Kamdr, fi om its opening at this penoit 
of fluctuating health; and Laidlaw, who had for twenty rears loved and 
revered him, considered the proposal with far greater delight than the 
most lucrative appointment on any noble domam in the island could have 
afforded him. Though possessed of a lively and scarchmg sagacity as to 
things in general, he had always been as to his own worldly interests 
smipic os a child. His tastes and habits were all modest ; and when he 
looked fonrard to spending the remainder of what had not hitherto been 
a successful life, under the shadow of the gemns that he had worshipped 
almost from bojhood, his gentle heart was all happiness He surveyed 
with glistening eyes the humble cottage m which ins fnend prmosed to 
lodge him, liis wife, and his little ones, and said to himselT that he 
ehould write no more sad songs oil Forest FltUtngs* 

Scott’s notes to him at tins time afford a truly charming picture of 
thoughtful and lespcctful delicacy on both sides Mr Laidlaw, for ex- 
ample, appears to have hmted that he feared Jus fnend, in'making the 
proposal as to the house at Kaeside, might have peihaps in some degree 
overlooked the feelmgs of Laird Moss, vrho, havmg sold his land several 
months before, had os y ct contmued to occupy his old homestead Scott 
answers . — 

* Ur Laidlaw did not publish man} verses , bnt his song of "Lnev’s Hitting” 
—a simple and pathetic picture of a poor Ettnck maiden’s feehngs in Jeaviog a ser- 
vice where she had been happy — ^has long been and mnst over be a favourite with 
all who understand the dehcvcics of the Scottish dialect, and the manners of the 
distnct m which the scene is laid 
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‘‘ My pear Sis,— ' “Eamiroigli, April 5, 1817 

“ Mothuig can give me more pleasure than the prospect of j our making 
yourself comfortable at Kaeside tiU some good thing casts up I have 
not put Moss to any inconvemcnce, for I only requested an ansii er, 
giiung him leave to sit if he had a mmd — and of free mil he leaves iny 
premues void and redd at Whit Sundw I suspect the house is not in 

f ood order, but ue shall get it brushed up a little Without affectation 
consider myself the obliged party m this matter — or at any rate, it is a 
mutual benefit, and you shall have grass for a coiv, and so forth — ^ivhat- 
ever you want. I am sure when you are so near I shall find some literary 
labour for you that iviU make ends meet Yours, in haste, “W. Scon." 

He h/id before this time made considerable progress m another historical 
sketch (that of the year 1815) for the Edinburgh Annual Register , and 
the first literary labour which he provided for Laidlaw appears to have 
been arranging for the same volume a set of newspaper articles, usually 
printed under the head of Ghromcle, to which ivcre appended some little 
extracts of new hooks of travels, and the hke miscellanies The Edm- 
buigh Monthly Magazme, subsequently known by the name of its pro- 
icctor, Blacku ood, commenced in April of this year , and one of its editors, 
Ml Thomas Prmgle,hemg a Teviotdale man and an old acquaintance of 
Laidlaw's, offered to the lattei the care of its Ghromcle deparltneni also, 
— not perhaps mthout calculating that, m case Laullan’s connection u ith 
the new journal should become at all a strict one, Scott u ould be induced 
to give it occasionally the benefit ot his own litoiary assistance He ac 
cordmgly did not u iito — being unwell at the time — ^but dictated to Pnugle 
a collection of anecdotes concerning Scottish gipsie^ which attracted a 
good deal of notice ,* and I hdieve he also assisted Laidlaw in drawing 
up one or more articles on the subject of Scottish superstitions But the 
bookseller and Pnngle soon quarrelled, and, the magiyme assunung, on 
the retirement of the latter, a high Tory character, Laidlaiv’sAVhig feehngs 
induced him to renounce its alliance , while Scott, having no Jemdness 
fra Blackwood personaRy, and disapproving (though he chuckled over it) 
the reckless evtravngance of juvenile satire which by-nnd-bjc distm- 
gnishcd his journal, appears to have easily acqmcsced m the propriety of 
Laidlaw’s determination I insert meantime a few notes, which will 
show with what care and kindness he watched over Laidlaw’s operations 
for the Annual Register. 

“ Dba» Sni,— "Edmbwgli, June 16, 1817 

“ I enclose you ‘rare guerdon ’ — ^better than remuneration— namely, a 
cheque for j625, for the (Jhronicle part of the Register The mcidents 
selected should have some reference to amusement as well as information, 
and may be occasionally abridged in the narration , but, after oil, paste 
and scissors form your pnncipal materials You must look out for two 
or three good original articles , and, if you would read and take pains to 
abndge one or tw o curious books of travels, I would send out the volumes 
Could I once get the head of the concern fairly round before the wind 

♦ These anecdotes were subsequently inserted m the Introduction to Guy Man- 

txenntf 
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again, 1 am sine I could make it £100 a year to you j in Ihe present 
instance it mtU be at least £50 Yours truly, W. S ” ' 

"Eclinljuiigh, July Sj'lSl? 

" My dear Sir,— 

“ I send you Adam’s and Biley’s Tiftvels. You mil obserre I don’t 
Mant a review of tbe books, or a detail of these persons’ adventures, but 
inei'cly a slioit article evpressing llie light, direct or doubtful, winch they 
have throivn on the intciior of Africa ‘Kccent Discoveries in Afincn’ 
■n ill be a proper tiUc I hope to find you matcnally amended, or rather 

? iuto stout, when I come out on Saturday. "I am quite well tb*/ morning 
burs, m haste, , ^ “17 S ' 

“PS — I add Manner’s Tonga Islands and Campbell’s Voyage Pray 
take great care of them, as I am a covconib about my books, and hate 
qiccks 01 spots Take care of yourself, and iiant for nothing that Ab- 
botsford can furnish ” ‘ 

These notes have earned us donn to the middle of the year But I 
must now tiim to some ofhei's, uLicli sliow that before Whilsiintidc, 
'when Laidlaw settled at Kacsidc, negotiations Mere on fool reqiecting 
another novel. ^ ' 

“ Dear John, — , 

“I have a good suhiect for a work of fiction in petto HHint do you’ 
think Constable would gne foi a smell of it? You ren .iway Mithout 
taking leave the other morning, oi I m islicd to have spoken to j ou about 
it 1 don’t mean a coiitinimtion of Jcdcdiah, because there might be 
some debcacy in puttingthat by the ongimal publishers You maymite 
if anything occurs to you on this siibiect it will not interrupt my 
Histoiy By the way, I have a ^at lot of the Bcgister ready for de- 
liiery, and no man asks for it I shall want to pay up some cash at 
Wlut Siuidny, winch ivill make me draw on my brains Yours truly, 

“W Scott” 

"’Dear John, — 

“I shall be mudi obhged to you to come here Muth Constable on 
Monday, as he proposes a visit, and it will save tune. By the -way, yon 
must attend that the usual quantity of sloclc is included in the arrange- 
irmt — that is £600 for 0,000 copies My sum is £1,700, payable in May 
' -a round advance, by’r Lady ' — .but I think I am entitled to it, con- 
sidcrmg what I have twined olf hitherto on siich occasions I make a 
point on your commg witli Constable, health allowing ” ' 

The result of this meeting is indicated in a note scribbled by John 
Ballantyne at the bottom oi^the foregoing letter, belore it was seen by 
his brother the printer — “ 

“Dear James, — 

“ I am this moment returned firom Abbotsford, with entire and full 
success 'Wish mo joy I shall gam above ;£000 — Constable takmg my 
share of slock also The title is Rob Roy, by ihe Author of JFaverUni t ' / 
Kcop this letter foi me. “ J. B ” 

On the same page theie is Muittcn, m ficshci ink, Mhith marks, no 
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doubt, Ibc tuno vrbcn Jolm pasted it into his collection of pnvate papers 
now before me— 

« N B — I did gam above ^1,200.— J. B « 

The title of this novel wns suggested by Constable, and he told me 
years afteiivards the difiiculty he had to get it adopted by the aullior 
“What'" said he, “Mr Accoucheur, must you be setting up foi Mr 
Sponsor tool — ^but let’s hear it” Constable paid the name of the ix-al 
hero w ould be the best possible name for the booh “ Nay,” aiisw eml 
Scott, "never let me have to mate up to a name You well knou I have 
generally adopted a title that told nothin" ” The bookscllci, however, 
persevered , and after the tno had dined, these scruples gave way 

On nsmg from table, accordmg to Constable, they sallied out to the 
green before the door Of tlie cottage, and all in the highest mints enjoyed 
the fine May evening, John Ballantyne, lioppmg up onef down in Ins 
glee, exclaimed, " Is Koh’e gun here, Mr Scott? w ould you object to my 
iTjung the auld barrel with a/eio de joy " Nay, Mr Puff,” said Scott, 
“ it would burst and blow you to the devil before your tmie ” " J ohnny , 
my man,” said Constable, "what the mischief puts drawing at sight into 
your head ?” Scott laughed heartily at this innuendo , and then observ- 
ing that the little man felt somewhat sore, called attention to the notes 
of a bird in the adjoining shrubbery " And, by-thc-byc," said he, as they 
continued listening, "’tis a long time, Jolmny, since we have had the 
Cobbler of Kelso’’ Mr Puff forthwith jumped up on a mass of stone, 
and seating himself m the proper attitude of one working wnth his awl, 
began a favourite mterludo, mimicking a certain son of Ciispm, at whose 
stml Scott and he had often lingered when they w'cre schoolboys, and a 
blackbird, the onlycompamon ot his cell, that used to sing to lum, wlule 
he talked and whistled to it all day long AVith this perlormanco Scott 
was always delighted nothmg could be riclier than the contrast of the 
bird’s wnfd sweet notes, some of w Inch he imitated ivith wonderful skill, 
and the accompaniment of the Cobbler’s hoarse cracked voice, utteruig 
all manner of endearing epithets, which Johnny multiplied and varied 
m a style 'worthy of the Old Women in Babchus at the buth of Panta- 
gniel. I often wondered that Matthews, who borrowed so many good 
tilings from John Ballantyne, allowed this Cobbler, which was certainly 
the masterpiece, to escape him 

Scott himself had probably exceeded that evening tiic tliree glasses of 
wine sanctioned byliis Sangrados "I never," said Constable, “had 
found bim so disposed to communicate about wliat he meant to do 
Though ho had had a return of his illness but the day before, be coii^ 
tmued for an hour or more to w'olk backwards and forwards on tlie 
green, talking and laughing He told us he was sure ho should make a 
hit in a Glasgow weaver, whom he would raxel up vnth Robj and fairly 
outshone the Gobbler, m an extempore dialogue between the Bafilie and 
the cateran — something not unlike what the hook gives ns as passing in 
the Glasgow Tolbooth ” 

Mr IHiff might well exult in the "full and entire success’’ of tins 
tnp to Abbotsford. His fnend had made it a me quA non in the hnigain 
with Constable that he should haic a third share m the bookseller’s 
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moiety of the copyright, and — ^though Johnny had no more tronhle 
about the publisl^g or sellmg of Bob Boy than his own Cobbler of 
Kelso — this stipulation had secured him a oonus of ;£1,200 before two 
years passed , moreover, one must admire his adroitness in persuading 
Constable, dunng their jonnley back to Edmbuigh, to relieve him of 
that fraction of ms own old stock with whidi his unhazardous share 
m the nen bargam was burdened Scott^s kindness contmued as long 
as Jolin Ballanty'nc lived to provide for him a constant succession of 
similar ad^ intagcs at the same cosy rate ; and Constable, from deference 
to Scott’s wishes, and fiom Ins own liking of the hmnoious auctioneer, 
appeal's to have submitted mth hardly a momentary grudge to this 
heavy tax on his most important ventures. 

Dunng the summer term of 1817, Scott seems to have laboured chiefly 
on his History of 1815 for the Begister, which was published in August , 
but he also found time to draw up the Introduction for a nchly em- 
bellished quarto, entitled Border Antiqmtics, ivhich come out a mouth 
later This valuable essay, contaming large additions to the information 
previously embodied in the Minstrel^, has been mcluded m the late 
collection of his Miscellaneous Prose, and has thus obtamed a circulation 
not to be expected for it m the onginid costly form. 

Upon the nsing of the Court m July, he made on excursion to the 
Lennox, chiefly that he might visit a cave at the head of Loch Lomond, 
said to lia\ e been a favourite retreat of his hero. Bob Boy He was ac- 
companied to the seat of lus fiiend, Mr Macdonald Buchanan, by Cnp- 
tam Adam Peiguson (the Lmig Linton of the days of lus apprenticeship, 
and thence to Glasgow, nhcre, under the auspices of a mnd and in- 
telligent acquaintance, Mr John Smith, bookseller, he refreshed his 
recollection of the noble cathedral and other locohties of the birthplace 
of BaiUic' Jarvie Mr Smith took care also to show the tourists tlie most 
remarkable novelties in the great manufactunng establishments of his 
flouncing city , and he remembers particularly the dehght which Scott 
expressed on seeing the process of singeing mudin — ^that is, of divestmg 
the finished web of all superficial loiots and irregulanties, by passm" it, 
wiUi the rapidity of lightning, over a rolling bar of red-hot iron. “ The 
man that imagined this,” said Scott, '^yrostM^alespeareoffhewaMm — 
“^Things out of hope are compassed oft with vent'nng 

The followmg note mdicates the next stages of his progress — 

To his Grace the DuT^ of BucclcuAi, Drumlanng Castle. 

“Sanquhar, 2 o’clock^ July 30, 1317 
“From Boss, where the clouds on Ben Lomond ore sleepmg — 

From Greenock, where Clyde to the ocean is sireepmg — 

From Laigs, where the Scotch gaio the Korthmen a drilling— 

From Ardrossan, whose harbour cost many a shilling — 

, From Old Cumnock, where beds are ns hard as a plank, sir— 

From a chem and green pease, and a chicken in Sanquhar, 

Thisoie, please the Fates, at Brunilanng we anchor “W S” 

The poet and Captam Feiguson remained a week at Drumlanrig, and 
thence repaired together to Abbotsford. By this time, the foimdations of 
that part oLthe cxistmg house, whid extends from tlie hall westwards 
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to the original courtyard, liad been laid ; and Scott now found a new 
source of constant occupation in watdung the proceedings of his masons 
-He had, moreover, no lack of employment further a-field , for he was 
now negotiatmg with another neighhourmg landowner for the purchase 
of an addition, of more consequence than any he had hitherto made, to 
his estate. In the course of the autumn he concluded this matter, and 
become, for the price of ;610,000, proprietor of the lands of Toftjidd^ on 
which there had recently been crecteci a substantial mansion-house, fitted 
in all points for the accommodation of a genteel family. This circum- 
stance offered a temptation which much quickened Scott’s zeal for com- 
pleting his arrangement The venerable Professor Ferguson had died a 
year before , Captain Adam Ferguson was at home on half-pay , and 
Scott now saw the means of seourmg for himself, henceforth, the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the companion of his ^oiitli, and his amiable 
sisters. I^cipnson, who had written, fiom the lines of Torres Vedras, his 
hopes of finding, when the ivar should be over, some shcltcnng cottage 
upon the Tw'eed within a walk of Abbotsford, was debghted to see his 
dreams realized, and the family took up their residence next sprmg at 
the new house of Toftfield, on which Scott then bestowed, at the ladies’ 
request, the name of Huntly Burn , this more harmonious designation 
bemg taken from the mountain biook which posses through its grounds 
and garden, — ^the same famous in tradition os the scene of Thomas the 
Rhj'mcr’s intcrnews with the Queen of Fairy The upper part of the 
Ehymer^a Glen, through which this brook finds its way from the Caiild- 
shicls Loch to Toftfield, had been included in a previous purchase Ho 
was now master of all these haunts of ” True Thomas," and of tlie whole 
ground of the battle of Melrose from Skirmish Field to Tum-aqain His 
enjoyment of the new territories was, however, mterrupted by various 
returns of his cramp, and the depression of spirit which always attended, 
in Ins case, the use of opium, — ^tho only mcdicme that seemed to have 
power over the disease. 

It was wlule struggling with such langoiir, on one lovely evemng of 
this autumn, that he composed the bcautilul verses, “ The sun upon the 
Weirdlaw Hill ’’ They mark the very spot of tlioir birth, — ^namely, the 
then naked height overlianging the northern side of the Cauldsmcls 
Loch, from which Melrose Abbey to the eastward, and the hilla of Ettnck 
and Yorrow to the west, are now visible over a wide range of nch wood- 
land, — all the work of tlie poet’s hand 

He agam alludes to his illness in a letter to Mr. Momtt — 

“Abbotsford, Ang 11, 1817 

«Mt deah Monnm;, — 

“ I am arrived from a little tour in the west of Scotland, and had 
hoped, in compliance wath your kmd wish, to have indidged myself with 
a ^ip over the Border os far as Eokeby, about the end of this month 
But my fate demes me this pleasure , for, in consequence of one or two 

* On completing tins purchase, Scott writes to John Ballantyno —"Dear John, 
—I have closed ivith Usher for his beautiful patrimony, which makes mo a great 
laird I am atoi d the people will take me up for coining Indeed, these novels, 
while their attractions last, ore something like it I am very glad of your good 
prospects Still I cry, Prudence / Prudence /—Youra truly, “W £’* 
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blunders, during my absence, in executing my new premises, I perceive' 
the necessity of remaining at the helm while they ore gomg on Our 
masons, though excellent workmen, ore too little accustomed to the 
gimcracks of their art to be trusted with the execution of a bramra plan, 
TOthoutj constant inspection Besides, the said labourers lay me under 
the necessity of labounng a little ni)'solf , and I find I can no longer 
with impunity undertake to make one week’s hard work supply tiie 
omissions of a fortnight’s idleness Like you, I have abndgeu my 
crealure-conifoils — as Old Mortality would call them — ^renouncing beer 
and ale on all ordinary occasions, also pnstiy, fruit, &c., and dU that 
tends to acidity These are awknard warnings , but sat est vmsse , To 
have hvcd respected and icgaidcd by some of the best men in our age is 
enough for on individual Me me , the rest must be os God wills, and 
when He ivills." 

Two or three days after this was written, Scott first saw Waslungton 
Irving, who has recorded his visit in a debghtful essay. 

Scott had received the “ History of New York, by Knickerbocker,” 
shortly after its appearance in 1812, ftnm on accomphshed Amencan 
traveller, Mr Brevoort , and the admirable humour of this early work 
had led hun to anticipate the brilliant career which its author has since 
run. Mr Thomas Cmpbcll being no stranger to Scott’s lugh estimation 
of Irving’s genius, gave him a letter of introduction, whicli, halting his 
chaise on the high road above Abbotsford, he modestly sent down to the 
house “ with a card, on which he had written, that ho was on Jiis way to 
the ruins of Melrose, and wished to know whether it would be agreeable 
to Mr Scott to receive a visit from lum in the course of , the morning " 
Scott’s family well remember the debght with which he received tins 
announcement — ^hc was at breakfast, and sallied forth instantly, dogs 
and children after him os usii'd, to greet the guesl^ and conduct lum in 
person from the highway to the door 

“llie noise of my clinise,” says Imng, "had disturbed tho quiet of the estab 
lisbment Out sallied tlio warder of tho castle, n blaclj^reyliound, and leaping on 
DUO of the blocks of stouc, began a furious barking This alarm brought out the 
whole gamson of dogs, all open mouthed and vociferous In a little while tho 
lord of the castlo himself made his appearance I know lum at once, by tho like 
nesses that had been published of lum He came lunping up the gravel valk, 
oidmg himself by a stout walking staff, but moving rapidly and with vigour JBy 
his side jogged (donga huge iron grey staghound, of most grave dcmcaiiom)jaho 
took no part in the clamour of the canme nbblo, but seemed to consider himself 
bound, for the dignity of the house, to give mo a courteous reception 

" Bmore Scott reached the gate, he colled out in a hearty tone, welcoming'me to 
Abbotsford, and asking neivs of Campbell Amving at the door of the chaise, he 
grasped me warmly by the hand ‘ Come, dnvo down, drive down to the house,’ 
said ho, 'ye're just in tune for breakfast, and afterwards ye shidl see all tho 
wonders of tho Abbey ’ 

"1 would have excused myself on tlie plea of having already made my breakfast. 
‘Hut, maul’ cned he, 'andein the morning m the >keen air of tho Scotch lulls is 
' ivormnt enough for a second breakfast ’ , 

" I was accordingly whirled to the portal of the cottage, and in n few moments 
found myself scam at tho breakfast fatble There was no one present but the 
familj, which consisted of Mrs Scott , her iddcst daughter, Sophia, then a fine girl 
about seventeen , Miss Ann Scott, two or tlirco years younger, Walter, a well* 
grown striplmg , and Charles, a lively boy, eleven or twelve years of age. 
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™iTOeroffsol,ghtly 

«adauamon.u,Ehkeanw5l)apBr/^^^^^^ Iftcrbmta 

an obscnimt toellcr, i sbaU bot be able to accompany 

jmi hball make yonr Tisit to Melrose AbbOT s in clinTgo of / 

jou, as I have some liouseliold ato to attend to , n^ei tbo 

Jny son Ctjarles who is verj Iwrned m aW tto^^to^n^^ 
neigliliourliDod it stands in i n,at , on are not called npon to 

tbAvholelratliid«ntlt,j«toa^^^^^^^ ^ oome 



-ftliicli w 1 fine old rum ’\cll iTortu jour seeing — m a woiu, o-- 

llirongli with his nbin, I found myself committed for » ^ 

scemcll as if a lilUe realm of romance was suddenly open before me. _ ^ 

After brealcfastj-wMo, Scott no doubt -wrote a cTiaptcr of Ebb Eoy, 
Mr Irving, imdcr -young Charles’s guidance, saw Melrose Abbey, and- 
Johnnie Boner the elder, whose 'son long since mliented lus ’office as 
showman ofHhc nuns, and all lus enthusiasm about them and flieir 
iioct The senior on this occasion “was loud in lus praises of the affa- 
bilitj of Scott ‘ He ’U come here sometimes,’ said he, ‘ -with great folks 
mills company, and the fust I’ll know of it is hearing his voice collirg 
out'Mohnnj '-Johnny Bower '"—and when I go out I’m sure to be 
grouted with a joke or a pleasant w ord He ’E stand and crack an’ laugh 
to’ me just like an auld wife,— and to tlmik fhai of a man thiA has such 
anait/u’fcriowJcdjyflo’ Jwsfon//’” * - \ 

Oil Ins return Irom the Ahheyj Irvmg found Scott ready for a ramble. 
I caunot refuse myself the pleasure of extracting some parte of his de- 
scription of it 

' vre silhcfl forth every dogm the establishment turned out to attend usi' Then 

IV*® , S .t ahghoinwl, Maula, that I have already mentioned, a noble ammal, anc 
mullet, the black gn->honnd,a wild thoughtless youngster, not vet ainved atiilii 
. jenrs of discretion , ond Fmotte, a beautiful setter, vvith soft, silken hnu. lon< 
pcudml cars, Md a mild cj e, the parlour favountc VPlicn in front of tho lions' 
a superannuate grcjhonnd, who'' camo from tho kitehon wag 
giUft hla tail, and was cheered bj Scottasanold friend and comrade In outwalk 
he a-arald frKjucully pansom conversation to notice his dOgs, and speak to Ihema 
to f thero appears to be a vast dial of rationalit 

M-?aihpSIdhSf from fficir close intimacy with lim 


... mejiQ t)<!v.nbantns ‘T as befop 

M.ud a galore with these jottBgdo^ ho throw-' he, *whc 
as much « any of them , but be ^hai^l^to '*®*^®' ““d plays the he 

to sav *< lla* done vnth 5 one uonswM w m « 5** cominny, W ®en 
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faced tomcr, Tntli lai^gfo glassy cjcs, one of the most simsitirc little bodies to insult 
and indignity m tlio world * If ever io wLipped him, ’'he said, ‘ the litUo fellow 
would sneak oil and hide himself from the light of day in a Inmber gatret, from 
whence there was no draning lum foith hut by the sound of the <* ’ '* 


as if chopping up his victuals, when ho w onld steal forth with humiliated and 
downcast look, hut would skulk away again if any one regarded him ’ 

“■Willie we were discussing the humours and pccuhanties of our canine com 
panions, some object proiokcd their s}(lcen, and produced a shaip and petulant 
harking from the smaller fiy , hut it w as some time before Moida w as suOicieiitly 
roused to ramp forward two or threo bounds, and join the chorus with a deep 
mouthed hmo wow It was but a transient outbreak, and ho returned instantly, 
w agging his tail, and looking up dubiously in his master’s face, uncertain whether he 
would receive censure or applause *Ay, ay, old boy!’ cned Scott, ‘yoiihaie 
done w onders , you have shalwen the Eildon Bills avith your roanng } on may now 
layby jour artilleiy for the rest of the day Maida,’' contmued ho, ‘is like the 
great gun at Constantmoplo it takes so long to get it ready, that the smaller rans 
can lire off a dozen times ilrot , but when it does go olT, it plays the very deiil ' ’ 

“ These simple anecdotes may serve to sliow the delightful play of Scott’s humours 
and feelings in private hfe His domestic animals w ere his friends Everything 
about him seemed to rejoice in the light of his countenance 

“ Our ramble took us on the hiUs commanding an extensive project ' Now,’ 
said Scott, ‘I have brought j ou, like the pilgnm in Pilgnm’s Progress, to the top 
of the Delectable Mountains, that I may show you all the goodly regions hereabouts 
Yonder is Lammermuir and Smailholmo , and there yon hai e Galashiels, and Tor 
'woodlce, and Gala Water , and in that direction you see Teviotdalo and the Braes 
of Yarrow, and Ettnck stream wmding along like a silver thread, to throw itself 
into the Tweed ’ He wrent on thus to call over names celebrated m Scottish song, 
and most of which had recently received a romantic mterest from his own pen In 
fact, I saw a great part of the Border country spread out before me, and conld 
trace the scenes of those poems and romances which had in a manner bewitched 
the world 

“I gazed about me for a time with mute suipnse, I may almost say, with dis 
appointment I beheld a mere succession of grey waving hills, hne beyond Ime, 
as far as my eye conld reach, monotonous in their aspect, and so destitute of trees, 
that one could almost see a stout llj w alking along their profile , and the far-famed 
Tweed appeared a naked stream, fioivin^ between bare hills, wathout a tree or 
thicket on its banks ; and yet such had been the magic web of poetry and romance 
thrown over the whole, that it had a greater charm for mo than the ndiest scenery 
1 had beheld in England I could not help mving utterinco to my thonghts 



Border country, have beauties peculiar to themselves I like the very nakedness 
of tho land , it has somethmg bold, and stern, and solitary about it when I have 
been for some time m the nim scenciy about Edmbnrgh, which is like ornamented 
garden land, I begin to wisb myself back again among my oivn bonest grey bills , 
and if I did not see the heather at least once a year, I ihtnL / should diet’ Tho 
last words w’ore said with an honest warmth, accompanied by a thump on the 

S ound w ith Ins staff, hy waj of emphasis, that showed his heart was m his speech 
e vindicated theTiveed, too, as a beautiful stream in itself, and observed, that 
he did not ditJiko it for being bale of trees, probably from having been much of an 
aiiuler in his time , and an angler does not like to haa e a stream overhung bv trees, 
w Inch embarrass him in the exercise of bis rod and line i 

“I took occasion to plead, in like manner, the associations of early life for iny 
disappointment in respect to the sniTonnding scenery Iliad been so accnstonicd 
to see lulls crowned with forests, and streams breaking their way through a wilder- 
ness of trees, lhat all my ideas of romantic landscape were opt to ho well woodtd 
‘A>, and that’s tho great chi^ of your countrj,’ raied Scott ‘You lore tlio 
Satek os I do tlie heather, but 1 would not have yon think I do not feel tho glory 
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of a great \soo(lTand prospect 'Jlioro is nothing I should like more than to be in 
the midst of ono ol your grand mid ongnal forests, with tho idea of Inmdrods of 
miles of untrodden forest around mo. I once saw at Leith on immense stick of 
timber, inst landed from America It must Imo been an enormous tree when it 
stood in it^ natiio soil, nt its full height, and with nil its bmnehos I gazed nt it 
with admiration; it seemed like one of the gigantic obelisks which jiro now and 
llicn brought from Egjpt to shame the pigmy iiioiiumcnts of Europe , and, in fact, 

' these vast aboriginal trees, that have sheltered the Iiubans before the ictrusion of 
the white men, are the monuments and antiquities of join country ' 

“Tlie conversation here turned upon CanipbeU’s poem of Gertrude of Wyoming, 
as illustrative of the poetic inatenals furnished by AmcriLan scenery Scott cited 
soicral passages of it with great delight ‘What a pity it is,’ said ho, ‘that 
Campholl does not w nte more and oftener, and gi\ o full sweep to his genius 1 Ho 
has w mgs that would bear him to tho skies , and he does, now and then, spread 
them grandly, but folds them up again, and resumes his perch, as if ho was afraid 
to launch away What a grand idea is that,’ ho said, ‘ about prophetic boding, or, 
m common pailancc, second sight— 

“ ' Coming 01 ents cast their shadows before I* 

“ * Tho fact is,’ added he, ‘ Campbell is, in a manner, a bugbear to himself Tlio 
bnghtness of his early success is a detriment to all his further oSorts Ht xs afraid 
of Oio shadaio that hts monfame casts before him ’ 

"We had not walked much farther before wo saw tho two Miss Scotts ndvanemg 
along the hillsidiTto moot us Tlio morning’s studies bemg over, they had set ou 
to timo a ramble on the lulls, and gather heather blossoms with which to decorate 
their hair for dinner As thoj came bonnduig lightly like young faivns. and their 
dresses (lutternig in the pure summer breeze, I was reminded of Scotvs own de- 
scription of Ills children, in his Introduction to ono of the cantos of Maimiou, — 

“ ‘ My imps, though hardy, bold, and avild. 

As best befits the mountam child,' &c t 

"As they approached tho dogs all sprang fonvard and gambolled around them 
Tlicy joined ns w ith countenances full of health and glee Sophia, the eldest, was 
the most liicly and joyous, having much of her lather’s varied spirit in conversa- 
tion, and seeming to catch excitement from his words and looks , Ann was of a 
quieter mood, rather sdent, owing in some measure, no doubt, to her being some 
3 eats younger” 

Having often, many j'ears aftenvards, heard Imng speak wrannly of 
AViUiain Laidlaiv, L must not omit the folio wmg passage — , ' 

“One of mj pleasantest ramblw w’llh Scott about the neighbourhood of Abbots 
ford was taken in coiwany with Mr William Laidlaw, tho steward of his estate 
Tins w as a gentleman lor whom Scott entertained a particular i aluc He had been 
born to a competency, had been well educated, his mind was richly stored with 
\ancd infonnation, and ho was a man of sterling moral worth Havuig been re- 
duced by misfortune, Scott had got him to take charge of liis estate lie lived at 
a small farm on tho hillside above Abbotsford, and was treated by Scott as a che- 
rished and confidential friend rather than a' dependant 

“ Tliat day at diimor wo had Jlr Laidlaw and Iils w ife, and a female friend who 
accompanied them Tho latter was a very intclligtiit respectable person, about 
the middle age, and was treated with particular attention and courtesj by Scott 
Our dmner was a most oCTeeable ono, for tho guests were cv idcntly choiished visitora 
to tho house, and felt tliat they were appreciated Wlicn they were gone, Scott 
spoke of them in tho most cordial manner * I w islied to show you,’ said he 
* some of our really excellent, plain Scotch people not line gentlemen and ladies, 
for such you can meet everywhere, and they are evoiywhere the same. The cha- 
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meter of n nation is not to 'belcamt from its fine folks ' He then rrent on ’with a 
particular eulogtiun on^lic lady who liad accompanied tbe Laidlaws Slio nas tlio 
daughter, he said, of a poor country cleigyman, irho had died in debt and left her 
an orphan and destitute Having had a good plain education, she immediately 
set up a child’s school, and had soon a numerous floidc under her care, by vrhicii 
she earned a decent maintenance Tliat, liowoi er, ivas not her main object Her 
lirst care was to pay oil her lather's debts, that no ill word or ill will might rest 
upon his memory This, by dint of Scotch economy, backed by iillal reverence 
and'pnde, she accomplished, though in the effort she subjected herself to every 
privation Not content with this, she m certain instances refused to take pay for 
the tuition of the children of some of her neighbours who had bofnended her 
father in his need, and had smee fallen into poieriy 'Ll a word,’ added Scott, 
' she ’s a tine old Scotch girl, and I delight in hot more than in many a tine lady 1 
have knoivn, and I have known many of the finest.* 

“Tho cicniug passed away dehghtfully m a quaint lookmg apartment, half 
stud} , half draudng room Scott read several passages from the old romance of 
Arthur, anth a fine deep sonorous voice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to suit 
tho antiquated black letter a olnmo. It was a nch treat to hear such a work read 
by such a person and in such a place , and his appearance, as he sat reading in a 
largo arm-chnir, with his favonnte hound Maida at his feet, and surrounded by 
bo^s and rehques and Border trophies, would have formed an admirable and 
most characteristic picture When I retired for the night, 1 foimd it almost im 
possible to sleep the idea of being under tho roof of Scott— of bemg on the Borders, 
on tho Tuced, in tho very centre of that region which had, for some time past, 
been the fa\ ounte scene of romantic fiction , and, above all, the recollections of the 
ramble I had taken, tho company in whicb I had taken it, and tho conversation 
uhich had passed, all fermented in my mmd, and nearly droie sl^cp from my 
pillow. 

" On the folloiving morning the sun darted his beams firom ov er tho hills through 
the low lattice of my wmdow I rose at on early Iionr, and looked out between 
the branches of eglantme which overhung tho casement To my surprise Scott 
was already up and forth, seated on a fragment of stone, and chatting with the 
workmen employed in the new budding I had supposed, after the tune he had 
nasted upon mo yesteidaj, ho would be closely occupied this morning, but ho 
appeared like a man of leisure, who had nothing to do but bask in the sunshine 
and amuse himself I soon dressed myself and jomed him Ho talked about his 
proposed plans of Abbotsford happy would it have been for him could he have 
contented himself with his delightful little vine covered cottage, and the simple 
} et hearty and hospitable stylo in which he lived at the time of my visit 1 ” 

Among other visitors who succeeded the distmgmshcd American that 
antumn were Lady Byron, the wife of the poet, and the great artist, Mr , 
now Sir David, Willae, who then executed for Captain Ferguson that 
pleasing little picture, in which Scott and his family are represented as 
a group of peasants, while the gallant soldier himself figures hy them in 
the character of a gamekeeper, or ^haps poacher Mr Irving has given, 
in the little work from which I nave quoted so liberally, an amusing 
account of the delicate scruples of Wilkie about soliciting Scott to devote 
a morning to the requisite sitting, until, after LngenngTor several days, 
he at length became satisfied that, by whatever magic his host might con- 
tm e to keep Ballantyne’s presses m full play, he had always abundance 
of leisure for matteis less important than Feiguson's destmed heirloom 

The following note is ivitliout date It accompanied, no doubt, the 
last proof-sheet of Bob Boy, and was therefore in ^ probability wntten 
ohout ten days before the Slst of December, 1817 — on which day Uie 
not cl was published. 
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To Mr, James Ballantyne, St, John Street, 

"Dear James,— 

•* With great joy 
I send yon Roy 
*T was a tough job. 

But we ’re done with Rob 

“I forget if I mentioned Terry in m3' list of fiiends Pray send me 
two or three copies as soon as you can. It ivere pity to make the 
Gnnder* pay carnage Yours ever, “W S ” 

I'lie novd had mdecd been “a tough joh” — ^for lightly and amlj' as it 
reads, the author had struggled almost throughout ivith the pains of 
cramp or the lassitude of opium 

*Tliey called Dnmel Terry among themselves " Tlie Gnnder,” in double allusion 
to the song of Ten y the Gnnder, and to some harsh under notes of thur friend’s 
voice. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LUTES VmiTTEN IH ILLNESS— WASHINGTON IRVING — SECOND SERIES OP 
TALES OP MY LANDLORD— SCOTT’S HOME LIEE— HLxVBT OP MID- 
LOTHIAN PDBUBHED. 

Rob Roy and his wife, Roilbc Nicol Jome and Ins hoiisckcoper, Die 
Vernon and Rashleigh Osbaldistone — these boldly draivn and most 
happily contrasted personjiges — -n ere welcomed ns warmly os the most 
foitunatc of their predecessors Constable’s resolution to begin irith an 
edition of 10,000 proved to have been ns sagacious os bold , lor within a 
fortnight a second impiession of 3,000 was called for , and the subse- 
quent sale of this novel has considerably evcceded 40,000 more 

Scott, hon e^ cr, had not as ailed for this new burst of applause. As soon 
as he came nitliui view of the completion of Rob Roy, lie desired John 
Ballantyne to propose to Constable and Co a second scries of the Talcs 
of my Landlord, to be compnsed, like the first, in four volumes, and 
ready for publication by “ the Kinf s birthday , ” that is, tlie 4th of June, 
1818.. “ 1 nave himgered and thirsted,” he Avrote, “ to see the end of those 
shabby borroAVings among fnends , they have all been wiped out except 
the good Duke’s £4,000, and I Aiill not suffer either new oilers of land 
or an 3 thing else to come m the way of that clearance I cvpcct that 30 U 
mil be able to aiTonge this resmrection of Jcdediah, so that £5,000 shall 
be at my order ” 

Mr Rigdnni used to gloiy in recounting that he acquitted himself on 
this occasion Anth a species of dextenty not contemplated in liis com- 
mission He Avell kncAv how sorely Constable had oeen Avounded by 
seeing the first talcs of Jedcdiah published by Murray and BlackAVOod, 
and tiiat Hie utmost success of Bob Roy would only double his anxiety 
to keep them out of the field, when the hmt should be dropped that a 
second MS from Gandcrclcuch might shortly be looked for He therefore 
took a convenient opportumty to mention the new scheme as if cosnidly, 
so os to give Constable the impression that the author’s purpose avos to 
divide the second senes also bctAreen his old nvol in Albemarle Sticct, 
of Aihom his jealousy Avas aliiays most sensitive, and his neighbour 
BlackAvood, whom, if there had been no other grudge, the recent conduct 
and rapidly increosmg sale of his magaziue Avould have been sufficient to 
make Constable hate with a perfect hatred To see not only lus old 
Scots Magazine eclipsed, but the authonty of the Edmburgh EeAueAV 
itself beamed on its OAvn soil by tlus juvenile upstart^ avos to him gall 
and wormwood , and, moreover, he lumself had come in for his shore in 
some ot those grotesque jeuat d'espnt by which, at this penod, Blachu ood’s 
young Toiy wags demghted to assail their elders and betters of the Wing 
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pcrsnosion To prc\ cnt llio propnelor of tliw new loumal from ncq^uirina 
nnytlung like a nold on tlio antlior of Waverley, and thus competuig inth 
inmself not only in periodical litcratuie, but in the highest of the tune, 
was an object for which, as John Ballontyne shrewdly guessed, Constable 
would have made at that moment almost any sacnfice Wlien, therefore, 
the haughty but trembling bookseller — The Lord High Constable” (as 
he bad been dubbed by these jcstcrsWsigiiificd his earnest hope that the 
second Talcs of my Landlord were destined to come out under the same 
auspices uith Rob Roy, the plenipotentiary answered ivith an air of deep 
regret, Hint he feared it would be impossible for tlic autlior to dispose of 
the uork unless to publishers who should agree to take ivith it ilie whole 
of the rcmaming stock of John Balhmtyne and Co , and Constable, 
pertinaciously os lie had stood out against many more modest propositions 
of this nature, was so worked upon by his jealous feelings, that ms reso- 
lution at once gave way. He agreed on the instant to mi all that John 
seemed to shrink from asking, and at one sweep cleared the Augean 
stable in Haiiovci Street of unsaleable rubbish to the amount of £5,270 ' 
1 am assured by liis surviving partner that when he liad finally redis- 
posed of the stock, he found himself a loser by fully tu o-thirds of this sum. 

Burdened with this heavy condition, the agreement for the sale of 
10,000 copies of the embryo senes was signed beloiu the end of November, 
1817 } and on the 7th ol Januaiy, 1818, Scott wrote as follows to his 
noble friend — 

To the Dale of Bueelctteh, d.c , de. 

“My DEAii Lobd Duke,— . 

“I have the great pleasure of enclosing the discharged bond which 
your Grace stood engaged in for me, and on my account The accom- 
modation was of the greatest consequence to me, os it enabled me to 
retain possession of some valuable literary property, whicli I must otlier- 
vv ISC have suffered to be sold at a time vv hen the booksellers had no money 
to buy it My dear Lord, to wish that all your numerous and evtensive 
ads of kindness may be attended with similar advantages to the persons 
whom you oblige, is wishing you what to your mind will be the best 
recompense; and to wish that they may bo lelt by all as gratefully ns by 
me, though you may be careless to hear about that part of the story, is 
only wishing what is creditable to hiunan nature 1 have this moment 
your more than kind letter, and congratulate your Grace that, in one 
sense of the word, you can be what you never will be in any other, 
amiidcxler. But 1 am sorry you took so much trouble, and I fear patm 
besides, to display your new talent. Ever your Grace’s truly faithful 

“Wambb Scott.” 

The closing sentence of this letter refers to a lit of the gout W'hich had 
lisablcd the Duke’s right hand, but not cooled his zeal on a subject which, 
throughout January, 1818, occupied, I firmly believe, much more of his 
correspondent’s thoughts Toy day and dreams by night, than any one, or 
perhaps than all others, besides. The tune now approached when a 
Commission to examine the Crown-room in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
which had sprung from one of Scott’s conversations with the Prmce 
Regent in 1815, was at 'length to be acted upon The minstrel of the 
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‘‘Botigli Clan’’ Had, taken care that tHe name of his chief should stand 
at the head of the document ; but the Duke’s nour ]^recanoi;^ health 
ultimately prevented him from being present at the discovery of the long* 
buned and almost forgotten Begaha of Scotland 

The Commissioners, who finally assembled on the 4th of Febmaiy, 
were, according to the -record — ^“the Bi^t Hon Charles Hope, 'Lord 
President of the Court of Session , the Bight Hon David Boyle, Lord 
Justice Clerk , the Bight Hon "William Adam, Lord C^ief Commissioner 
of the July Court , hlajor-Qeneral John Hme (Commanding the Forces 
in Scotland), the Sohcitor-Qeneral (James "weddeTbum, Esq), the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh (Eincaid Mackenzie, Esq ) , William Cler^ Esq , 
Principal Clerk of the Jury Court, Henry Jordine, Esq , Deputy Eemem- 
bi'ancei in the Exchequer , Thomas Thompson, Esq , "Deputy Clerk 
Eegister of Scotland , and "Walter Scott, Esq , one of the Pnncipal Clerks 
of Session ” 

Of the proceedings of this day the reader has a full and particular 
account in an Essay which Scott penned shortly afterwards, and which 
IS included in his Prose Misccllamcs (vol vii ) But I must not omit the 
contemporaneous letters in uhich he announced the success of the quest 
to his Iriciid the Secretary of the Admiralty, and through him to the 
Bcgent — 

“Edinbrngh, 4th Fob , 1818 

“Mr DEAB Obokbb,— 

“I have the pleasure to assure you the Bcgaha of Scotland were this 
day foimd m perfect jiresorvation The siiord of state and sceptre' 
shou ed marks of hard usage at some former period, but in all respects 
agree witli the descnption in Thomson’s work * I will send you a com- 
plete account of the opening to-morrow, aa the oiBciid account will take 
some tune to draw up In the meantime 1 hope you iviU remain as ob- 
stanate in your unbelief as St Thomas, because then you will come down 
to satisfy yourself I know nobody entitled to earlier information, save 
OJ7B, to whom you can perhaps find the means of communicating the 
result of our researches The post is just going off. Ever yours truly, 

“Waltbb Scott” 
''Edmbnrgh, fith Febrnory, 1818 ' 
“Mr DEAB Obokeb,— 1 

“I promised I would add something to my report of yesterday, and 
yet I find I have but little to say. The extreme soleinmty of opening 
sealed doors ,of oalc and iron, and finally breakmg open a chest which 
had been diut since 7th March, 1707, about a hundred and eleicn years, 
gaie a sort of interest to oui researches, uliich I can hardly express to 
you, and it uoiild he very diflicult to desenbe^he intense eagerness 111111 
which lie watched the nsing of the lid of thddiest, and the progress of 
workmen in breaking it open, winch was neihor on easy nor a speedy 
task It sounded very hollow when they woif ed on it walh their tools, 
and I began to lean to your faction of the Liltle Faiths However, I 
' nevei coiud assign any probable or feasible reasln for witlidrawuig these 
memonnla of ancient independence ; and my ^nhts rather arose from 

* Collection of liiicntones and other Records of the l^j tl Wardrobe and Jewel 
Honsc, &.C £din. 1816 4to ^ 
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tliG convictioTL tluit many absurd thin^ ore done m pnbbc os well as in 
jmvale bfo merely out of a linsty la^rcssion of passion or resentment. 
Por it iv as 01 ident tbe removal of the Bcgalia migbt have greatly irritated 
people’s minds here, and offered a fair pretext of breaking the TImon 
which, for thirty years, was the predominant wish of the Scottish nation. 

♦‘Tlie discovery of the Eegnlia has interested people’s mmds much 
more slrohgly than I expected, and is certainly calculated to make a 
pleasant and favourable impression upon them in respect to tlie kingly 
part of the constitution It would he of the utmost consequence that 
they should be occasionally shown to them, under proper regulations, 
and for a small fee The sword of state is a most beautiful piece of 
workmanship, a present from Pope Julius II to J.ames IV The scabbard 
is riclily decorated mth filigree work of sil\ er, double gilded, representmg 
oak-le.avca and acorns, executed m a taste worthy that classical age in 
which the arts revived, A draughtsman has been enmloyed to make 
skotehcs of these articles, in order to be laid before his Jloyal Higlmess 
The fate of these Regalia, which his Rojal Ilighness’ goodness has thus 
restored to light and honour, has, on one or two occasions, been singular 
enough. Thev n ere, in 1052, lodged in the Castle of Dunnottar, the seat 
of the Earl Mnnsdial, hy whom, according to Ins ancient privilege, they 
were kept. The castle was defended by Gcoi^e Ogdvie of Barra, who, 
apprehensive of the progress which the English made m reducing tlie 
strong places in Scotland, hecaine anxious for the safety of these valuable 
momOTiols. The uigcnmty of his lady had them convoyed out of the 
castle in a bag on a woman’s back, among some /tards, ns they arc called, 
of but They were earned to the Kirk of Kinneff, and mtnistcd to 
the care of the clergi'inan named Grainger, and liis wife, and-himed 
under the pulpit. The Castle of Dunnoltar, though very strong and 
faithfully defended, was at length under necessity of surrendermg, being 
the last strong place in Bntam on wliicb tbe royal flag flojitcd in those 
(alamitous tunes Ogilvic and his lady were thre.atened w ith the utmost 
extremities by tbe Eepubbc.an General Morg.in, unless tbey should pro- 
duce tbo Rcgaba The Governor stuck to it that bo knew nothing of 
them, as in fact they had been earned away ivithout liis knowdedge 
The lady maintained she had given them to John Keith, second son of 
the Earl M.ansclial, by whom, she ssud, they had been earned to France 
They suffered a long impnsonmeut and mudi ill usage On the Resto- 
ration, the old Countess ilnnschal, founding upon the story ilrs Ogilvio 
had told to screen her husband, obtained for lior own son, John Keith, 
the Earldom of Kintoic, and the post of Knight Manschal, with ;£400 
a year, as if he had been in truth tlie preserver of the Regalia. It soon 
proved that this reward had been too nastily given, for Ogilvie of Barra 
produced tho.Rcgalia, the honest clergyman xcfusmg to debver them to 
any one hnt those from whom he received them. Ogilvic wros made a 
knight baronet, bowoier, and got a new cbortcr of the Lands acknow- 
led^ng tbe good service Thus it happened oddly enough that Keith, 
who was abroad dimng the transaction, and had nothing to do with it, 
got tbe earldom, pension, &c , Ogilvie only infenor honours, and the poor 
clereyman nothing whatever, or, as wc say, the har^s fool to hel. As for 
Ogimc’s lady, she died before the Restoration, her health being mined 
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ty the hardships she endured from the Cromwelhan satcUites. She was 
a Douglas, •mth all the high spmt of that proud family On her death* 
bed, and not till then, she told her husband where the honours were 
concealed, choigmg him to suffer death rather than betmy them Popular 
tradition says, not veiy probably, that Gromgcr and his wife were oooUi 
(that IS, tortumd with the engme called the boots) I think the Knight 
Manschal’s office rested in the Kintore family until 1715, when it was 
resumed on account of the Bearded Karl’s accession to the insimrection 
of that year. He escaped well, for they might have taken his estate and 
Imeorldom. I must save post, hoi\e\cr, and conclude abruptly. Yours 
ever, “"Waweb Scott.” 

On the 5th, after the foregoing letter had been written at the Clerks 
table, Scott and several of his brother Commissioners revisited the castle, 
accompanied by some of the ladies of their families His daughter tells 
me that her father’s conversation had worked her feelings up to sifch a 
pitch, that when the lid was agam removed, she nearly fainted, and drew 
hack from the circle its she was retiring, she was startled by his voice 
exclaiming, in a tone of the deepest emotion, “somctliuig between anger 
and despair,” as she expresses it, “By G — No •” One of the Commis- 
sioners, not quite entering mto the solemnity with which Scott regarded 
this busmess, had, it seems, made a sort of motion ns if be meant to put 
the crown on the head of one of the young ladies near him, but the voice 
and aspect of the poet were more than sufficient to make the worthy 
gentleman understand his error, and rcspectang the enthusiasm with 
which he had not been taught to sympathize, he laid down the ancient 
diadem with on air of painlul embarrassment Scott whispered “ Pray 
forgive me and turmng round at the moment, observed nis daughter 
deadly pale, and leamng by the door. He immediately drew her out of 
the room, and when the air had somewhat recovered her, walked with 
her across the hfound to Castle Street “He never spoke all the way 
home,” she says, “but every now and then I felt his arm tremble , and 
from that time 1 fancied he beuan to treat me more like a woman than a 
child I thought he liked me better, too, than he had ever done before.” 

These little incidents may give some notion of the profound senousness 
with which his imagmation had invested this matter 1 am obliged to 
add, that in the society of Edmbuigh at the time, even in the highest 
Tory circles, it did not seem to awaken much even of curiosity — say 
nothing of any deeper feelmg , there was, however, a great exatement 
among the common people of the town, and a still greater among the 
peasantry, not only in the neighbourhood, but all over Scotland , and 
the Crown-room becommg, thenccfortli, one of the established Itons of 
a city much resorted to — moreover, by stranger tourists — ^ivas likdy, on 
the most moderate scale of admission fee, to supply a revenue sufficient • 
for remunerating responsible and respectable guamianshm This post 
would, as Scott thought, be a very suitable one for his mend Qiptain 
Adam Ferguson, and he exerted all his' zeal for that purpose The 
Captain was appointed — Ins nomination, however, did not take place for 
some niunths alter — and the postscript of a letter to the Duke of Buc- 
clcuch, dated May 14th, 1818, plainly indicates the interest on which 
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Scott mninly relied for its completion — “ If you liappen he -wntes, 
•* to see Lord Melville, pray give inm' a jog about Ferguson’s affair , but, 
betucen ourselves, I depend chiefly on the kind offices of WiUie Adam, 
who IS an auld sneck-draucr" The Lord Chief Commissioner, at all 
times ready to lend Scott his influence witli the Hoynl Family, nnd, on 
the present occasion, the additional motive of warm and hereditary per* 
sonal regal’d for Fci^uson. 

It appears that he I’csumed, m the beginning of this year, his drama 
of Dcvorgoil ; his letters to Terry arc of course full of that subject, but 
they contain, at the same time, many curious indications of his views 
and feelings ns to theatrical affairs in general , and mixed up with tlicse 
amosi characteristic iccoi'd of the earnestness witli n hicli he now w atclied 
the interior fitting up, ns ho had in the season before the outward archi- 
tecture, of the new edifice nt Abbotsford. Meanwhile, he found Icisiiic 
hours lor various conlnbutions to pcnodical works, among others, an 
article on Kirkton’s Church History, and another on (of all siibicct* 
in the world) mthlary bridges^ for tho Quarterly Review , a spiiited 
version of the old Gernian ballad on the Rattle of Sempach,and a gene- 
rous criticism on Mrs. Shelley’s romance of Frankenstein, for Black- 
wood’s hlngarmc This being the fimt winter and spring of Laidlaw’s 
establishment at Kacsidc, communications as to the affairs of the fann 
were exchanged weekly whenever Scott w'ns in Edinburgh, nnd they 
afford delightful evidence of that paternal solicitude for the well-being 
of his rural dependants, which all along kept pace with Scott’s zeal os 
to the economical im]iTovement and tho picturcsguc adornment of his 
territories 

On the 12th of May, Scott loft Abbotsford, for tho summer session in 
Edinburgh 

At this moment, his position, take it for all in all, was, I am inclined 
to Iwlieve, what no other man had ever won for lumself by the pen alone 
His w'orks were the daUy food, not only of his countrymen, but of all 
educated Europe His society was courted by whatever England could 
show of eminence Station, power, wealth, beauty, nnd genius strove 
with each other in every demonstration of respect nnd worship — and, n 
few political fanatics and envious poetasters apart, wherever he appeared 
in town or in country, whoever had Scotch mood in him, “gentle or 
simple,” felt it move more rapidly through his vems when he was in tho 

{ iresciicc of Scott, To descend to what many looked on as higher things, 
1C considered himself, and was considered by all about him, as rapimy 
consolidating a large fortune • — the annual profits of his novels alone had, 
for several years, been not less than ^ 10,000 , his domains wore daily 
increased , lus castle was rising , and perhaps few doubted that ere long 
lie might receive from the just favour of lus Prince some distinction in 
tlie way of external rank, such os had seldom before been dreamt of as 
the possible consequence of a mere literary celebrity. It was about this 
time tliat tho compiler of these pages first had the opportunity of ob- 
serving tho pltnn easy modesty which had survived the many temptations 
of such a career , and the kindness of heart pervading, in all circumstances, 
his gentle deportment, which made him the rare, perhaps the solitary, 
example of a man signally elevated from humble beginnings, and loved 
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more and more by his earliest friends and conncicions, in proportion as 
he had fixed on. himself the homage of the great and the wonder of the 
world 

It was dunng the sittmg of the General Assembly of the IJjrkin May, 
1818, that I first had the hononr of meeting him in private society the 
party was not a large one, at the honse of a much-valued common friend 
— iir. Home Drummond of Blair Drummond, the grandson of Lord 
Karnes Mr Scott, ever apt to consider too favourably the literary efforts 
of others, and more especially of very young persons, received me, when 
I was presented to him, with a cordiality which I had not been prepared 
to expect from one filling a station so exalted ,This, however, is the 
same story that every individual, who ever met lum under similar 
circumstances, has had to tell When the ladies retired from the dinner- 
table 1 happened to sit next him , and he, having heard that I had lately 
returned from a tour in Germany, made that country and its recent 
literature the subject of some conversation. In the course of it, I told 
him Hint when, on reaching the inn at Wcimnr, I asked the waiter 
ivlicther Goethe uos then in the town. Hie man stared os if he had not 
heard the name before , and that on my repcatmg the question, adding 
Godhe der grosse dichter (the great poet), he shook liis head as doubtfully 
os before — until the landlady solved oiir difficulties, by suggesting that 
perhaps the traveller might mean “the Herr Gdiemer-ltath (Pnvy- 
Coiinsellor) Von GoelJie " Scott seemed amused with this, and said, “ I 
hope you will come one of these days and see me at Abbotsford ; and when 
you reach Selkirk or Melrose, be sure you ask even the landlady for 
nobody but the Sheriff” He appeared particularly interested when I 
desenbed Goethe os 1 first saw liim, alightmg from a carnage crammed 
with wild plants and herbs, which he had piuced up in the course of'his 
morning’s botanizmg among the lulls above J cna. “ I am glad,” said he, 
“ fliat my old master has pursuits somewhat akin to my own- 1 am no 
botanist, properly sneaking, and though a dweller on the banks of the 
Tweed, shall never be knowing about Flora’s beauties , * but bow I should 
like to have a talk wiHi bun about trees !” I mentioned how, much 
anyone must be struck with the majestic beauty of Goethe’s countenance 
— (the noblest certainly by for that I have ever yet seen) “ Well,” said 
he, “the grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr Carlyle, minister of Mus- 
selburgh, commonly called Jupiter OarlyU, from having sat more than 
once for the kmg of gods and men to Gavin Hamilton — and a s^ewd, 
clever old carle was he, no doubt, bat no more a poet than his precentor. 
As for poets, I have seen, I bebeve, all the best of our own time and 
country — and, though Burns had the most glonous eyes imaginable, I 
never thought any of them uould come up to an artist’s notion of Hie 
character, except Byron” A reverend gcnHcman present ^ think, 
Fnncipal NicoB of St. Andrew s) expressed his regret that he had never 
seen Lord Byron. “And the prints,” resumed Scott, “give one nd im- 
pression of him — the lustre is there. Doctor, but it is not lighted up, 

• “IVlnt bfputies does Flora disclose, 

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed,” &e 

• — Cbaiwoud 
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Bjrons countenance is « ihvaq to di cam of Ascertain tnr Luly, nliote 
name has been too often mentioned in connection with his, told a friend 
of mine that, when she first saw Byron it was in a crowded room, ami 
she did not know who it was, but her eyes were mstantly nailed, and she 
said to herself that paleface is my fate. And, poor soul, if a godlilvc face and 
godlike powers could have made any excuse for deinliy, to be sure she liad 
'one ” In the course of this talk, an old fiiend and schoolfolloAV of Scott’s 
asked lum across the table if he had any faith in the antique busts of 
Homer “Ho, tiiily,” he ansivercd, smiling, “for if there had been 
either limners or stuccojers worth their salt in those days, the oivner of 
ouch a headpiece would never have had to trail the poke They would 
have alimented the honest man decently among them for a lay-hgnrc ” 

A few days after tins I received a commuiucation fiom the Messrs 
Ballantyne to the clTcct that Mr Scott’s various avocations had prevented 
him from fulfilling his agreement ivith them ns to the historical d(mait- 
ment of the Edinburgh Annual Eegisler for 1816, and that it ivould be 
acceptable to him as W'eU as them u I could undertake to supply it in 
the course of the autumn This proposal was agreed to on my part, and I 
had consequently occasion to meet him pretty often during that summer 
session He told me that if the wax had gone on he should have liked 
to do the historical summary as before , but that the prospect of having no 
events to record but Eadical note, and the passing or i ejecting of corn 
bills and poor bills, sickened him , that his health was no longer ivhat 
it had been , and that, though he did not mean to mve over WTiting al- 
together— (lierc he smiled significantly, and glanced his eye towards a 
pile of MS on the desk by lum) — he thought himself now entitled to 
write notlimg but Avhat would rather be an amusement than a fatigue to 
him — “ Juniores ad labores ” 

He at this time occupied as his den a small square room behind the 
dining parlour in Castle- Street It had but a single Venetian w mdow, 
opening on a patch ol turl not much larger than iteelf, and the aspect of 
the place was on the whole sombrous The walls ivere entiiely clothed 
with books, most of them fohos and quartos, and all in Uiat complete 
state of repair which at a glance reveals a tinge of bibliomania A dozen 
volumes or so, needful for immediate purposes of reference, were placed 
close by bun on a small movable frame, something like a dumb-wmlcr 
All the rest were m their proper niches, and w'hertver a volume had 
been lent, its room was occupied by a w^ooden block of the same si/e, 
having a card ■with the name ol the borrow’er and date of the loan tacked 
on its front The old bindings had obviously been retouched and regilt 
in the most approved mannu , the new, when the books were of any 
maik, w'ere ncli but ne'ier gaudy — a huge pioporlion of blue morocco — 
all stamped wutli his demce of the poilcullis, and its motto, Cluvsus lutns 
ero, bung an anagram of his name ui Latin E\ciy ca'^e and shelf was 
accurately lettered, and the w orks arranged s^ stematiCiilly , Jiistory and 
biography on one side — ^poetry and the drama on another — law hooks and 
dictionaries hehmd his own chair The only table was a massive piece 
of fiimitiire which he had had constructed on the model of one at Kokehy, 
with a desk and all its appurtenances on either side, tWt an amanuensis 
might work opposite to him when he chose, and with small tiers of 
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drawers reaching all round to the floor. The top displayed a goodly 
amy of session papers, and on the desk below were, besides the MS at 
which he was n orking, siindiy parcels of letters, proof-sheets, and so forth, 
all neatly done up with red tape His own wnting apparatus was a very 
handsome old box,nchly carved, lined with crimson velvet, and contain- 
ing ink-bottles, taper-stand, &c , in silver — ^the whole in such order that 
it might have come from the silversmith’s window half an hour before 
Besides lus own huge elbow-chair, there were but two others in the room, 
and one of these seemed, fiom its position, to be resen ed exclusively for 
the amanuensis I observed, dnrmg the first evening I spent witli him 
in this sanctum, that while he talked his hands wi ere hardly ever idle 
Sometimes ho folded letter-covers, sometimes he twisted paper into 
matdies, performing both tasks with great mechanical expertness and 
nicety , and when there was no loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he- 
snapped his fingers, and the noble Maida aroused himself from his lair 
on the hearth-rug, and laid his head across his master’s knees, to be 
caressed and fondled The room had no space for pictures except one, 
an onginal portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the chimneypece, 
with a Higmand taiget on either side, and broadswords and dirks (each 
havmg its own stor^ disposed star-fashion round them. A few ^cen 
tm boxes, such os solicitors keep title-deeds in, w ere piled over each other 
on one side of the window , and on the top of these lay a fox’s toil, 
mounted on an antique silver handle, wherewith, as often as he had occa- 
sion to take doivn a book, he gently brushed the dust off the upper 
leaves before opening it. 1 think I nave mentioned all the funuture of 
the room except a sort of ladder— low, broad, well carpeted, and strongly 
guarded with oaken rails — ^by W’hich he helped hn^lf to books from 
Ills higher shelves On the top step of tins convenience, Hmse of 
Hinsfeldt (so called from one of the German K%nder-marclien), a vener- 
able tom cat, fat and sleek, and no longer very locomotive, usually lay 
watching the proceedings ot his muster and Maida with an air of dignified 
eguaramity , but when Maida chose to leave the party, he signified his 
inclinations by thumping the door w ith lus huge paw as violently as ever 
a fashionable footman handled a knocker in Gi-osvenor Square The 
Shenff rose and opened it for him with courteous alacrity, and then 
Hinse come down pumng from his perch, and mounted guaid by the 
footstool, Maida absent upon furlough AVhatever discourse might 
bo passing was broken, every now and tlien, by some affectionate apos- 
trophe to these four-footed friends He said they understood everything 
he said to them, and I beheve tliey did understand a great deal of it 
But at all events, dogs and cats, like children, have some infallible tact 
for discovenng at once who is, and who is not, really fond of their coin- 

E , and I lentiire to say Scott was neier five minutes in any room 
e the little pets of the family, whether dumb or lisping, had found 
out his kmdncss for all their generation 
I never thought it lawdul to keep a journal of what passes in private 
society, so that no one need expect from tlie scnucl of this narrative any 
detailed record of Scott’s fanuliar talk IVliat fragments of it have hap- 
pened to adhere to a tolerably retentive memory, and may be put into 
black and white wnlhout wounding any feelmgs which my fnend, were 
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ali\e, would have wished to spaTc, I shall introduce as tlie occaswu 
swj^cst ot serves , hut I disclaim on tlio threshold anything more than 
this , and 1 also iVT«h to enter n protest once for all against the general 
fidelity of several literary gentlemen who have kindly fonvarded to mo 
private lucubrations of theirs, designed to BoskcUkc Scott, and nhicli 
they may probablj' publish hereafter To report conversation fairlj', it 
IS a necessary’' prc-reipnsilc that ne should he completely familiar nitli 
all the interlocutors, and understand Ihorourfily all Iheir minutest inla- 
liohs, and points oi common knoivlcdgo and common feeling with each 
oilier lie who does not, must be perpetually in danger ot misinter- 
preting gioilivc allusion into serious statcinent , and the man who iv as 
only I’cCiiuiiig, by some jocular phrase or balf-pbrasc, to an old companion, 
some tmial remuiisccuccof their boyhood oi youth, may be represented 
as expressing, upon some person or incident casually tabled, an ojiinion 
w Inch he had never framed, or if he had, w onld ne\ er hai e gii cn words 
to m any mi\cd assemblage — ^not eien among what the world calls 
friends at his ow n hoard In proportion as a man is wutty and humorous, 
there will always be about him and hisa wulcnmg mare and wilderness 
of cues and catchwords which the uninitiated will, if they are hold 
enough to try interpretation, construe, c\cr and anon, egrcgiously mniss 
— ^not seldom into arrant falsity. For tins one reason, to say^ notJiing of 
many others,,! consider no man justified in journalizing what he sees 
and hears in a domestic circle where he is not thoroughly at home , and 
1 think there arc still higher and better reasons why he should not do 
so where ho is 

Before I eier met Scott in private I had, of course, heard many people 
desenbe and discuss his sty le of conversation Evciy’body seemed to 
agree that it overflowed wiUi hearty good humour, ns well as plain un- 
aifccted good sense and sagacity , hut I had lieard not a few persons of 
undoubted ability and accomplishment maintain that the genius of the 
gloat poet and novelist rarely, il cier, rcienlcd itself in his talk It is 
needless to say that the persons I allude to w ere all his ow n country men, 
and thcmsches imbued, more or les*', with the conxcrsational habits de- 
nied fiom a system of education in which the study of metaphysics oc- 
cupies a very large share of attention The best tabfc talk of Edinburgh 
was, and probably still is, in a very meat measure made up of bnlliant 
disipusitiou, such as might be translcrrcd without alteration to a pro- 
fessor’s note-hook or the pages of a cnticnl review, and of sharp w ord- 
catchings, ingenious thrusting and parrying of dialectics, and all the 
quips and qnibhlcts of bar pleading It was the talk of a society to which 
lawyers and lecturcis had fm at least a hundred yearn given the tone 
From the dale ot thcUiuonEilmhiugh ceased to he the head-quarters of 
the Scotch nobility , and long before the tune of which I speak they had 
all but entirely abandoned it as a place of residence I thmk I iiov er 
knew above two or tbice of the peerage to have houses there at the same 
time, and these were usually among the poorest and most insignificant 
of their order The wealthier gentiy had lollow ed their example Very 
few of that clats evei spent any considerable part of the year in Edin- 
bingh, except for the purposes of educating their children, or super- 
intending the progress of a lawsuit , and these were not more likely than 
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a Bcore or two of comatose and Ictliaiigic old Indians, to make head 
against the cstnblislied inflnences of academical and forensic cclcbnty. 
N6w Scott’s tastes and r&sonrces had not much m common mth those 
who had inherited and preserved the chief authonty in this provincial 
hierarchy of rhetoric He was highly amused wnth watching their dex- 
terous logomachies , but Ins delight in such displays arose mainly, I 
cannot doubt, from the fact of tlieir being, both os to subject-matter and 
St} Ic and method, icmotc a Scwiolm shtdits He sat by, os he would liayo 
done at a stage play or a fencing match, enjoying and applauding tlic 
skill exhibited, but without feeling much ambition to parade hiinseU as 
niival cither of the foil or the buskin I can easily beheve, therefore, 
that in the cailicr part of his life — ^before the blave of uniiereal fame had 
overawed local piejudice, and a new generation, accustomed to hear of 
that fame from tiieir uifancy, had gromi up — it may have been the com- 
monly adopted creed in Echnbmgh that Scott, however distinguished 
otherwise, was not to be named as a table companion in the some day 
with this or that master of luminous dissertion or quick rejoinder, who 
now sleeps as foigolten as his grandmother It was natural enough that 

E ersons brought up in the same circle with him, who remembered all his 
egmtungs, and had but slowly learned to acquiesce in the justice of Ins 
claim to unrivalled honour in btcrature, should have clung all the closer 
for tliat kite acquiescence to their original estimate of him as inferior to 
them«cl\es in other titles to admiration It was also natural that their 
prejudice on that score should be readily taken up by the young aspi- 
rants who breathed, as it w'ere, the atmosphere of their prolessional re- 
nown Perhaps, too, Scott’s steady Toi^nsm, and the effect of his genius 
and example in modifying the intellectual sway of the long dominant 
Whigs in the north, may have had some share in this matter However 
all that may have been, the substance of what I had been accustomed to 
hear certainly was, that Scott had a marvellous stock of queer stones, 
wluch he often told with happy effect, but that, bating these drafts on a 
portenlous memory, set off with a simple old-fashioned natvetd of humour 
and pleasantly, his strain of talk w.is remarkable neither for depth of 
remark nor for felicity of illustration , that his views and opmions on 
the most important topics of practacal mterest were hopelessly -perverted 
by Ills blmd enthiisiosiii for the dreams of bygone ages , and that, but 
for the grotesque phenomenon presented by a great writer of the nme- 
teenth century gravely uttenng sentiments w orthy of his own Dundees 
and Invernahyles, the mam texture of lus discourse would be pro- 
nounced by any enhghtened member of modern society rather bald and 
poor than otherwise I thmk the epithet most in vogue was commoii- 
place 

It will easily be believed, tliat, in companies such as I have been 
alliidmg to, made up of or liabitnally domineered ov ei by v'oluble W^higs 
and political economists, Scott was often tempted to put forth lus Toiy 
doctrines and antiquanaii prenidices in an exi^crated sliape-riii colours, 
to say the truth, altogelhci different fiwmi w liat they assumed under other 
circumstances, or which had any real fnflucnco upon his nund and con- 
duct on occasions of practical moment But I fancy it will seem equally 
credible tlut the most sharp-sighted of these social critics may not 
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al*. ,iv« been capable of tncmH, ami ilu'n*: jnetica to, the powers 
wlii> u S' ui bryi^ht to I'd? tipciu ibo topie=i \vl.Kh Uhv, not lie, Ind 
eboxu for oKetfs^ion In pafciiig from a ^ix~ lit hall into a room with 
v-’t’c era lies, t’.e j^ic‘=li!’-oiHctijrcs'campkin tint tlie% have loft splendour 
•for Rbx'‘''u • V«t lot them trr bj wluM '■ort of lu»lit it la mo t 'itisf-ietory 
to read, writ*', or embroider, or con ukr at Icifurc under which of the 
two CiUn'r men or tromf n look the 7 l»5t. 

Tnc rtri'uci"=b purest, and in I ob rved of all light** ie, how e\-{!r,dav- 
huhl, imd bn talk wv» tomnionpUte, pi t ns "vinshine i--. whivhgiUb 
ti c nm'l ir.diiu’nnt objee* and r id? bnlHvicy to the bnqhlcs* A' for 
ths o’d-world niu-tuolc** which thejfc elder p-rrons were comlc'ccudum 
tnmiah to bn£,h at a- pleasant cxtr’vaeauco, r jrni.q men,!,, to relieve 
aa<l let oiT the nria fltvini 01 •lebate, they wore often i" m^h, it luav 
l/i giKi^cd, e«-neelo«l with the tlicuic in lnn*l b\ liuk** not the lev? ajd 
tint tbej might Ixi too subtle to cateh their bctlaKh'l mid <<lf-alnued 
optiM. Tlu.re nklit bo ket'iicr ki.nwle<lgo of Imnnu intnra linn w n 
'•droarat of tn their phtb oph\ '’-—which pW'&l with tin in for eoinu ou* 
place only Kcaii'c it w clothed in plai 1 f niiihar lion* 'hold v'onl*?, not 
ore*-' itij« 111 ‘0100 j>cdi.nt'‘ rin<'qutradro*'ant then- “Thtrearcpcoph,'’ 
taaeUirdoT.“wholbiiii- tueywrite iiul speak liticly.iucreh ljccaii?a they 
hive fotgelttn the l-'n‘,«e^a**in which their f -ther- and mothers «*=«! to 
talk to them / Olid Mitvlv tiicie aro a Ihon^aud hoiiicdvold proverb*, 
Mhicl, main a dniil? luodoru would tbink il benedb his dignity to 
qin ic citl tr in pp*xe]i or w ntuiR, any one of whuh conden'i* more wat 
(take tint won! 'm am of Us «ense )Oim could bo catneicd from nil 
ibal wa? cter Mid nr wnttin b\ tbc »forfnTin«rci of the Cdiubiii^h «cIiooI 
Mini of tho'e gi'niitnicii held Scott « com creation t«l>o commonplacfl 
exae^h for the 'sviiiC ri wn tlnta/uld tlmiks a perfectly limpid stavain, 
tl’ongh ]ierhipj deep enough to drowai it tlnoe time? oaer, niu'-t need*: 
be shallow' Put it will be c.asjl\ boheaed tbat tbc best and highest of 
their own id«l* had bitter mcaas and skill of me vsnreraent I can nov«,r 
f^erad the T'T« RTianl txprv.ion of one of the ablest of that ■jcliool and 
part}, Lorn CocUmni, iilio, when sonic glib aouth clinuced to culm in 
hr> uuniifftho c*)n>xilalorY leiut of local mediocrity, answered quietli, 
“ I have till* ni'sfortniic to think difictenllv from a on m iny humble 
opirmn IVaUtr fscolt's «u?e n a still moro asouderfiil Hung than Ins 
fcnrr” 

Indc\.d, T have no sort of doubt that, long iM'forc 1818 , full pisl'cc was 
done to .Scott, own in tlic*e minor things, oj all tlio-e ot lus IJduilnirgh 
arqu tmt.ini.e, w hvthcr \1 lug or Tory, on w Lose perfoiml opinion he could 
h.iao b'cn pujiptrol to sot luuch aaiuc IVith low* exceptions, the ro,dl\ 
able lu\.ytr-i of id' own or nearly cimilar rtaiuling had ore that tuire 
ntt unc'l stntioi.a of judicml dignita , or were in the spimgtule of practice, 
aivl in oulicr cai'c they wore hkclj to consider gcncnl eocicly imiub 111 his 
owat fashion, rs the jtvj uusrolaxntion of hfc,ititiicr than the the lire ofoaci- 
tum and di idaa . Tin ii tables v civ clcgantU , some of tnem •-umptuoudi 
fpriad, and thoalucd m a ]>rctty const mt interchange of cntcrtauiincnta 
npi 11 .1 largo *■’ de, m o\ cr} circumbt<ancc of which, conv crsatiou includocl.il 
w a.' Itieir imbition ! *1 imilatctlio'e \ olapttious metropolitan circles w licrcui 
uioA of them had iroui tuac to tunc mmglcd, and several of them with 
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tl istingiuslied success Among such prosperous gentlemen, hkehimselfpast 
the maso cammvn, Scott’s picturesque anecdotes, nch easy humoiu, and 
gay involuntary glances of mother-uut « ere, it is not difficult to suppose, 
appieciated ahoi e contributions of a more ambitions stamp, and no doubt^ 
his London rcpafaljoiidcsatoi (winch had b^ degrees risen to a high pitch,' 
although he cared nothing for it) was npt without its effect in Edinburgh 
Eut stm the old prejudice Imgered on in the general opinion of the place 
especially among the smart praters of the Outer House, iihose glimpses of 
the social habits of their supenors were likely to bo rare, and their gall- 
bladders to be more distended than their purses 
La truth it was impossible to listen to Scott’s oral nairations, whether 
gay or senous, or to the felicitous fun with which he pamed absurdities 
of all sorts, ivitliout discovenng better qualities in his talk than wii — and 
of a higher order I mean, especially, a power of mind paintingj the tnie 
and piimaiy sense of what is called Imagmaiton He was lilce Jacques, 
though not a “Melancholy Jacques,” and “moralized” a common topic 
“mto a thousand simihtudes” Shakespeare and the banished Duke 
would have found him “full of matter ” He disliked mere disquisitions 
on Edinbui^h, and prepared impromptus in London, and puzzled the 

E romoters of such thmgs, sometunes by placid silence, sometimes by 
road memment To such men he seemed commonplace — ^not so to the 
most dexterous masters in what was to some of them almost a science ; 
not so to Eose, Hallam, Moore, or Eogers , to Ellis, Mackmtosh, Croker, 
or Canmng 

Scott managed to give and recene such great dinners as I hai'e been 
aUudmg to, at least as often ns any oilier private gentleman in Eduiburgh , 
but he veiy rarely accompanied his wife and daughters to the eveiung 
assembhes uhich commonly ensued under other loofs, for eatlg to use, 
unless in the case of spare-fed anchorites, takes for granted early to led 
When he had no dinner engagement, he frequently gave a few hours to 
the theatre , but still more frequently, when the weathemas fine, and 
stiU more, I believe, to his omi satisfaction, he drove out unth some of 
his family, or a sinme friend, in an open carnage , the favourite ndes 
being either to the Blackford Hills, or to Eavelston, and so home by 
Corstoiplune , or to the beach of Portobello, where Peter was always m- 
stnicted to keep his horses as near as possible to the sea More than 
once, even in the first summer of my acquaintance inth him, I had the 
pleasure of accompanying him on these evening excursions ; and never 
did he seem to enjoy himself more fiiEy than when placidly surveying 
at such sunset or moonhght hours, either the massive outhnes of his “own 
romantic town,” or the tranquil expanse of ite noble estuary. He de- 
lighted, too, in passing, when he could, tlirough some of the quamt 
uindmgs of the ancient city itself, now deserted, except at midday, by 
the upper u orld How often have I seen him go a long way round 
about lather than miss the opportunity of haltmg for a W minutes on 
the vacant esplanade of Holjiood, or under the darkest shadows of the 
Castle rock, udiere it oierhangs the Grassmarket, and the huge slab that 
still marks where the gibbet of Porteoiis and the Covenanters had its 
station His coachman knew him too well to move at a Jehu’s pace 
amidst such scenes os these Ko funeral hearse crept more leisurely 
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than did his landaii up the Canongatc or the Cowgato , and not a queer 
tottering gable but recalled to him some long-buried memory of splendour 
or bloodshed, which by a few words he set before the hearei in the leality 
of life His image is so associated m my inmd with the antiquities of liis 
natne place, that I cannot now revisit them without feeling as if I were 
treading on Ins gravestone 

Whatever might happen on the other evenings of the week, he always 
lined at home on Sunday, and usuall}' some few fnends were then u itli 
him, but never any person with whom he stood on ceremony These 
weie, it may readily be supposed, the most agreeable of Ins entertain- 
ments He came into the room rubbing Ins hands, his face bright and 
gleesome, hke a boy amvmg at home foi the holidays, his Peppers and 
Mustards gamboUiug about ms heels, and even the stately Ma’da grinning 
and wagging Ins tail m sympathy. Among the most legular guests on 
these happy evenmgs were, in my tune, as had long before been the case, 
Iklrs Maclean Clephane of Torloisk (with whom he agreed cordially on 
all subjects except the authenticity of Ossian), and her daughters, whose 
guardian he had become, at their own choice The eldest of them had 
been for some years mamed to the Earl Compton (now Marquis of 
Northanmton), and was of course seldom in the north , but the others 
had much, of the same tastes and accomplishments which so highly dis- 
tmguished the late Lady Northampton, and Scott delighted especially 
m their proficiency in the poetry and music of their native isles Mr 
and Mrs Skene of Rubislaw were frequent attendants , and so were the 
hlacdonald-Buchanans of Drumakiln, ivhose eldest daughter, Isabella, 
was his chief favourite among all his msecs of the Clerks table — as was, 
among the ncplmos, my own dear friend and compamon, Joseph Hume, 
a smgularly graceful young man, rich in the promise of hereditary genius, 
but, alas ' cut off in the early bloom of lus days The well-beloved 
Erskine was seldom absent, and very often Terry or James BaUantyne 
lame with him, sometimes, though less frequently. Constable Among 
3ther persons who now and then aOTcared at these “dinners uutliout the 
silver dishes,” as Scott called them, i may mention (to say nothing of such 
old cromes as Mr Clerk, Mr Thomson, and Mr Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Sir Alexander Boswell of Aucliinleck, who had all lus father Boseifs 
clevdniess, good humour, and jovialily, without one touch of lus meaner 
qualities, — ^wrote Jenny dang the Weaver, and some other popular songs, 
which he sang capitally and was moreover a thorough bibliomaniac , 
the late Sir .Alexander Don of Newton, in all courteous and elegant ac- 
complishments the modd of a cavalier, and last, not least, William Allan, 
K A , who had shortly before this time returned to Scotland from several 
years of travel in Russia and Turkey At one of these plain hearty 
dinners, hoyrever, the company rarely exceeded three or four besides 
the as yet undivided family 

Scott had a story of a topping Goldsmith on the Bridge who pnded 
himself on bemg the mirroi of Amphitiyons, and accounted for his suc- 
cess by stating that it was lus invanable custom to set his oii n stomach 
at ease, by a beef-steak and a pint of port in lus back shop, half an hour 
befoi’e the arrival of lus guests But the host of Castle Street had no 
occasion to imitate this prudent arrangement, for lus appetite at dinner 
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^ as neither keen nor mce Breakfast was his chief meal Before tlml 
came he had gone througli the severest part of his day’s work, and ho 
then set to with the zetd. of Crahbe’s Squire Tovell — 

“And laid at once a pound upon Ins plate " 

No foxhunter ever prepared himself for the field hy more substantial 
appliances His table was always provided, in addition to the usually 
plentifiil delicacies of a Scotch breakfast, witli some solid article, on 
wludi he did most lusty execution — ^a round of beef— a pasty, pich as 
made Gil Bias’s ej'es water — or, most welcome of all, a cold sheep’s head, 
the charms of which primitive dainty he has so gallantly defended agmust 
the disparaging sneers of Dr Johnson and lus bear-leader * A huge 
brown loaf flanked lus elbow, and it was placed upon a broad wooden 
trencher, that he might cut and come agam with the holder knife Often 
did the Gkrl^ coach, commonly called among themselves the Iizvely — 
which trundled round eveiy morning to pick ^ the brotherhood, and 
then deposited them at the proper minute in the rarliament Close — often 
did this lumbering hackney arrive at his door before he had fully ap- 
peased what Homer calls “the sacred rage of hunger,” and vociferous 
was the merriment of the learned uncles, when the surprised poet swung 
forth to join them, with an extemporized sandwich, that looked hke a 
ploughman’s luncheon, iiylus hand But this robust supply would have 
serv^ him in fact for the day He never tasted anything more before 
dmner, and at dmner he ate almost ns sparingly as Squire Tovell’s mece 
from the boarding-school — 

“ Who cut the sanguine flesh m frustums fine, 

And manelled much to see the creatures dine " 

The only dishes he was at aU fond of were the old-fashioned ones, to 
which he had been accustomed in the daj’s of Saunders Foirford, and 
which really are excellent dishes, — such, in truth, as Scotland borrowed 
from France before Catherine de Mcdicis brought in her Itahan virtuosi 
to revolutionize the kitchen like the Court Of most of these, I behove, 
he has m the course of his novels found some opportunity to record his 
esteem But, above all, w’ho can forget that lus King Jaime, amidst tlio 
splendours of 'Whitehall, thmks himself an ill-used monarch unless his 
furat course includes coclcylechie ^ 

It IS a fact, which some philosophers may think w orth setting down, 
that Scott^s organization, as to more than one of the senses, was the 
reverse of evqiusite He had very httle of what musicians call an ear , 
hiB emeU was iiardly more delicate I have seen him stare about, quite 
unconscious of the cause, when Ins whole company betrayed their un- 
easiness at the approach of an overkept haunch of venison, and neithei 
by the nose nor the pilate could he distmguisli corked ivine from sound 
He could never tell Madeira from sherry — ^nay, an Onentalfrrend having 
sent him a butt of sheeraz, when he remembered the circumstance some 
time, afterwards, and called for a bottle to have Sir John Malcolm’s 
opimon of its quality, it turned out that his butler, mistaking the label, 
had already sen ed up half the bum as sherry Port he considered as 

* SsB Crokcr’s Cosircll (edit 1831), lol hi p 38. 
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phj’sic he never willingly swallowed more than one glass of it, and was 
sme to anathematire a second, if offered, by rejicating John Home’s 
epigram — 

*'33ol(l and erect the Caledonnn stood, 

Old was Ins mutton, and Ins claret good. 

Lot him drink port, tho English statesman cned — 

Ho drank tho poison, and ms spirit died " 

In truth, he liked no wmes except sparkling champagne and claret; but 
even as to 'this last he was no connoisseur, and sincerely preferred a 
luniblcr of whisky-toddy to the most precious “ liq^uid ruby" that ever 
ilow cd in the cup of a prmce He rarely took any other potation when 
quite alone ivitli lus family, but at the Simday board he circulated the 
cliam]jagne bnskly during dinner, and considered a pint of claret each 
man’s hur shore alterwards I should not omit, how ever, that, his Bor- 
deaux w'as nnilormly preceded by a small libation of the genuine moun- 
tatn dew, w Inch he poured avitli his owm liand, more majorim, for each 
guest — ^making use tor the purpose of such a multifarious collection of 
ancient Highland qmiglis (httle cups of curiously dovetailed wood, inlaid 
w ith silver) as no Lowland sideboard but his was ever equipped wuth , 
but commonly reserving for himself one that was pecnbarly precious in 
lus eyes, as Imaung trai elled from Edmburgh to Derby in the canteen of 
Prince Cainrlie This relic had been piesented to “the wandermg 
Ascanius” by some very careful follower, for its bottom is of glass, that 
ho who quaffed nught keep lus eye the while upon the dirk hand of hiS 
compamon 

The sound of music — (even, I suspect, of any sacred music but psalm- 
singmc) — ^ivould be considered indecorous in the streets of Edinburgh on 
a Sunaay night , so, upon the occasions I am speakum of, the harp w'ns 
silent, and “Ottcibume” and “The Bonny House of Aiihe” must needs be 
dispensed with To make amends, after tea in the drawing-room, Scott 
usually lead some favourite author, for the amusement of lus httle circle , 
' or Erskme, BaLlantyne, or Terry did so, at lus request He himself read 
aloud high poetry w ith far greater simplicity, depth, and effect, than any 
other man I ever heard, and, m Macbeth or Julius Cmsar, or the like,! 
doubt if Kemble could have been more impressive Yet the changes of 
intonation were so gently managed, that he contnved to set the different 
interlocutors clearly before us, without the least approach to theatrical 
artifice Not so tlie others I have mentioned they all read deverly and 
agrceablj , but ivith the decided trickery of stage recitation To them he 
usually gave the book when it was a comedy, or, mdeed, any other drama 
than Shakespeare’s or Joanna Baillie’s Dryden’s Eables, Johnson’s tw’o 
satires, and certain detached scenes of Beaumont and Fletcher, especially 
that m the Lovei'’s Progress, where the ghost of the musical innkeeper 
makes his appearance, were frequently selected Of the poets, his con- 
temporaries, however, there was not one that did not come in for his part 
In'Wordsworth,his pet pieces were, I thuik, the Song for Brougham Castle, 
the Laodamia, and some of the early sonnets, in Southey, Queen Orraca, 
Fernando Bamirez, the Lines on the Holly Tree , and, of lus larger poems, 
the Thalaba. Crabbe was perhaps, next to Shakespeare, the standmg 
resource , but in thobe days Byron was pouiuig out lus qiirit ficesh and 
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fall, and, if a new piece from Ins hand had appeared, it was sure to be 
read by Scott the Sunday eveningafterwards, and that with such delighted 
emphasis, as shon ed how completely the elder bard had kept all his 
enthusiasm for poetry at the pitch of youth, all Kis admiration of genius 
free, pure, and unstained by the least chop of literary jealousy , Bare and 
beautiful e\amplc of a happily constituted and virtuously disciplined 
mind and character ' 

Very often something read aloud by himself or his friends suggested 
an old story of greater compass than would have suited a dinner-table — 
and he told it, n hcthei senous or comical, or, as more frequently haiipened, 
part of both, exactly in every respect in the tone and style of the notes 
and illustrations to his novels A great number of his best oral narratives 
have, indeed, been preserved in those parting lucubrations , and not a 
few in his letters Yet very many theie were of nhich lus pen has left 
no record — so many, that, u ere I to task my memory, 1 could, I beheve, 
recall the outlines at least of more than uould be sufficient to occupy a 
couple of thick volumes Possibly, though well aware how little justice 
I could do to such things, rather than tliinlc of their perishing for ever, 
and leaimg not even a shadow behind, I may at some future day hazard 
the attempt 

Let me liun, meannhile, to some dinner-tables veiy difleront from his 
o\\ n, at n hich, from this time fom ard, I often met Scott It is very true 
of the societies I am about to describe, tliat he was “ among them, not of 
them ,” and it is also most tiue that tins fact uas apparent in all the 
demeanour of his bibliopolical and tj’pographical allies touards him 
whenever he nsited them under their rools — ^not a bit less so than when 
tliey were recened at his own board , but still, considering bow closely 
his most important worldly affairs were connected with the personal 
character of the Ballanljuies, I think it a part, though neithei a proud 
nor a lory pleasing part, of nij duty as his biogra^er, to recora my 
icminiscences of them and their doings in some detail 
James Ballantjuie then lived in St John Street, a row of good, old- 
fashioned, and spacious houses, adjoining the Conongatc and Holj^ood, 
and at no great distance from his printmg establishment He had 
mamed a few years before the daughter of a w ealthy farmer in Berwuck- 
sliire — a qiuet, amiable w onian, of simple manners and perfectly domestic 
habits a group of fine young cluldren were growing up about him , and 
he nsuallj , if not constantly , had imder his roof lus aged mother, lus and 
lus wife’s tender care of whom it was most pleasing to wutness As far 
as a stranger might judge, there could not be a more exemplaiy house- 
hold, or a happier one , and I have occasionally met the poet in St John 
Street when there were no other guests hut Erslune, Terry, Geoige 
Hogarth,* and another mtunate fnend or two,and when James Bdlantyne 
was content to appear in lus owm true and best colours, — ^the kind head 
of Ins family, the respectful but honest sdioolfdlow of Scott, the easy 
landlord of a plnm, comfortable table. But when any great event ivas 
about to take j^ce in the busmess, especially on the eve of a new novel, 

•Geoigc HoCTrth, Esq , W S , brother of Mrs James Ballantyne This gentle- 
tnin IS now w ell known in the literary w orld, especially by a History of Music, of 
which all who understand that soience speak highly. 
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lliere •were doings of a higher strain in St John Street , and to he present 
at one of those scenes was truly a nch, treat, even — if not especially — ^for 
persons who, bke mjsdf, had no more hiowledge than the rest of the 
i/orld as to the auUiorship of Wavcrley Then were congregated about 
the printer all his own literary allies, of "whom a considerable number 
■were by no means personally lamiliar with “the gheat unknown,” — 
w’ho, by the way, owed to him that widely adopted title, — and lie 
appeared among the rest with his usual open aspect of buoyant good- 
hiunour— olthougli it was not difficult to trace, in the occasional play of 
his features, the diversion it afforded him to watch all the procedure of 
his swelling confidant, and the curious neophj-tes that surrounded the 
well-spread board 

TIic feast was, to use one of James’s owm favourite epithets, gorgeous j 
an aldermonic display of turtle and venison, with the suitable accompam- 
ments of iced punch, potent ale, and generous Madeira When the cloth 
was draivn the hurley preses arose, with all he could muster of the port 
of John Kemble, and spouted wi& a sonorous voice the formula of 
Macbeth — 

“Fill full I 

I dnnk to the general joy of the whole table ' ” 

This was follow ed by “ the Kmg, Qod bless him ' ” and second came — 
“ Gentlemen, there is another toast winch never has been nor shall be 
omitted in this house of mine — I give jou the health of hir Walter Scott, 
ivith three tunes three * ” All honour having been done to tins health, 
and Scott having hnofly thanked the company with some expressions of 
warm affection to their host, Mrs BoUantyne retired , the bottles passed 
round twice orthnee in the nsualway , and then James rose once more, 
every vem on his brow distended, his eyes solemnly fixed upon vacancy, 
to propdse, not as before in Ins stentorian key, hut mtli “ ’bated breath," 
in the sort of whisper by which a stage conspirator thriBs the gallery — 
“ Gentlemen, a lumper to the immortal Author of Waverleg I ” — ^The uproar 
of cheering, in which Scott made a fashion of joining, was succeeded by 
deep silence, and then Ballonlyne proceeded — 

“In Ins Lord-Bnrleigh-look, serene and scrions, 

A something of imposing and mj stenons ” — 

to lament the obscunty m which his lUustrions but too modest corre- 
spondent still chose to conceal himself from the plaudits of the world — ^to 
thank the company for the manner m w Inch the nomtms umbra had been 
leceived — and to assure them that the author of Waveiley w’ould, when 
informed of the circumstance, feel highly debghted — “the proudest hour 
of lus We,” &c , &C. The cool demure fun of Scott’s features diirmg all 
tins mummery was perfect , and Erskine’s attempt at a gay nonchalance 
w aS stiU more ludicrously mentonons Aldiboiontiphoscophornio, how- 
ever, bursting as he w'as,knew too wdl to allow' the new novel to be made the 
subject of discussion Its name was annoimced, and success to it crowned 
another cup , but after that no more of Jedediah To cut the thread, he 
rolled out imhiddcn some one of his many theatrical songs, in a s^'le 
that would have done no dishonour to almost any orchestra — “The Maid 
of Lodi,” or, perhaps, “The Bay of Bisiay, oh '” — or, “The sweet little 
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clienib tliat sits up aloft Other toasts followed, interspcrsctl with ditties 
from other perfoiiuers , old George Tliomson, the fnend of Burns, uas 
leady for one uith “ The Mooiland Wedding,” or, “Wilhe brew’d apech 
o’ inaut,” — and so it went on, until Scott and Ershiue, mth any clenctd 
or lery staid personage that had chanced to be admitted, saw fit toivith- 
draiv Then the scene was changed Tlie claret and olives made way 
for broiled bones and a mighty bowl of pimch , and when a few gloses 
of the hot beverage had restored Im powers, James opened of e rohindo on 
the merits of the forthcoming imnance “One diapter — one chapter 
only" — ^w as the cry After “ Nay, by’r Lady, nay ' ” and a few more coy 
slults, the proof-sheets were at length produced, and James, with many a 
pi efatory licni, lead aloud w hat he considered as the most stnlcing dialogue 
they contained 

The first I heard so read was the interview’ between Jeame Deans, the 
Dulce of Argjle, and Queen Caroime, m Riclunond Park, and notwith- > 
standmg some spice of the pompous tricks to which he was addicted, I ^ 
must say he did the inimitable scene gicat justice At all events, the 
effect it produced was deep and mcmoiablc, and no w'onder that the 
exulting typographer’s one hmper more to Jcdcdiah Cleishbotham preceded 
Ills parting staie, which was uiiifoimly “The Last Words of Maimion,” 
executed certainly w'lth no contemptible nvalry of Brahanu 

Wliat a different affair w’as a dinner, althou^i probably including many 
of the same guests, at the juiuor partner’s He in those days retained, I 
think, no pnvate apartments attached to his auction-rooms in Hanover 
Stieet, over the door of w hicli he etiil kept emblazoned “John Ballnntyne 
and Company, Booksellers ” At any into, such of his entertainments as 
I ever saw Scott paitake of, were given at his villa near to the Frith of 
Forth, by Tnmty , a retreat wbicb the httle man bad named “Harmony 
Hall,” and imested with an an of dainty voluptuous finery, contrastmg 
stnljngly enough with the substantial citizen-likc snugness of his_elder 
brother’s domestic apiiointmcnts His bouse was surrounded by gardens 
so contrived as to seem of considerable extent, havmg many a shady tuft, 
taelliscd alley, and mystemns alcove, interspersed among tbeir bright 
poi Icrres, It w as a fairj -like labynntii, and were w as no want of pretty 
Armidas, such as thej might be, to glide half-seen among its mazes The 
sitting-TOoms opened upon gay and perfumed conservatories, and John’s 
piofessioual excursions to Pans and Brussels in quest of olnccts of mrtithad 
sujiplied both the temptation and the means to set forth the intenor in 
a iashion that might have satisfied Bie most fastidious pettie maitresse of 
Norwood or St Denis, John too was a married man he had, however, 
erected for himself a pnvate wung, the accesses to winch, whether from 
the mam building or tlic bosquet, were so narrow that it wjis physically 
impossible for the handsome and portly lady w ho bore his name to force 
her person through any one of them His dinners were in all respects 
Pansian, for his wasted palate disdained such John Bull limmcs as were 
all-in-all with James The piquant pasty of Strashurgh or Pengord was 
nei er to seek , and even the jn^cc de resistance was probably a boai’s bead 
from Coblentz, or a turkey ready stuffed with tmffles tom the Palais 
ItojaL The pictures scattered among Jolin's innumerable minors were 
chiefly of theatrical subjects — ^many ot them portraits of beautiful actresses 
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— the same Peg Woffingtons, Bellamys, Kitty Clives, and so fortli, that 
found their ■way m the sequel to Charles Matthew a’s gallery at Highgate 
Here that exquisite comedian’s own mimicries and parodies -were the life 
and soul of many a festival, and here, too, he gathered from lus facetious 
host not a few of the richest inatenalsfor hisallimncsandmonopoltfloijiics 
But, indeed, whatevei actor or singer of eminence visited Edinbui^h, of 
the eienings •when he did not perform several -weie sine to be reseived 
for Tiinity Here Braham qiiaiered, and hero Liston drolled his best — 
here Johnstone, and Murray, and Yates, mixed test and star e — ^liere Kean 
revelled' and noted — and here the Bonian Kemble often played the 
Greek from sunset to daivn Kor did the popular cantatnee or danseme 
of the time disdain to freshen her roses, after a labonous "week, amidst 
these Paphian arbours of Harmony Hall 
Johnn)' had other tastes that were equally expensive He had a well- 
furuished stable, and followed the foxhounds ivhencver the cover was 
writhin an easy distance His horses w ere all called after heroes m Scott’s 
poems or nor els, and at this time he usually rode up to his auction on a 
tall milk-white himtei, yclept Old Mojtalitij, attended by a leash or two 
of gre 3 *hoimds, — Dio Vernon, Jennie Dennison, and so forth, hy name 
The featherweight hmiself appeared inuformly, hammer m hand, m the 
half-dress of some sporting club, a light grey Irock, wuth emblems of the 
chase on ifs silver buttons, white cord breeches, and jockey boots m 
Meltoman order, yet he affected in the pulpit mther a gra\ e addi css, aud 
was really one of the most plausible and imponng of the Puff tribe 
Probably Scott’s presence oi enw cd lus ludicrous propensities , for the 

S oet was, when sales were going on, almost a daily attendant in Hanoi er 
trect, and himself not the least eneigetio of the numerous competitors 
foi Johnn}'’s uncut /t/<«ncrs, Venetian lamps, Milanese cuirasses, and old 
Dutch cabinets Maida, by the way, was so well aware of lus masters 
hahils, that about the tune w'hen the Court of Session w as likely to break 
up for the day, he might usually be seen couched m expectation among 
Johnny’s own fail of greyhoimds at the threshold of the mart 

It w^as at one of those Truuty dinners this summer that I first saiv 
Constable Being struck with lus appearance, I asked Sc6tt who he was, 
and ho told me — expressing some surprise that anjbody should have 
bi ed a winter or tivo in Edmbuigh -without knowing, by sight at least, 
a citizen whose name was so familiar to the woild I happened to say 
that I had not been prepared to find the great bookseller a man of such 
gentlemanlike and even distinguished hearing Scott smiled aud m- 
swered, “Ay, Constable is indeed a grand-looking cliicld He puts me 
in mind of Eielduig’s apology for Lady Booby^to wit, that Joseph 
Andrews had an an avhich, to those who had not seen inanv noblemen, 
would give an idea of nobility ” I had not in those da j s been much 
initiated in the prn ate jokes of what is called, by -wdy of excellence, the 
hade, and w*as puzzled when Scott in the course of the dinner said to 
Constable, “ Wul your Czarish Majesty do nie the honour to take a glass 
of champagne 1” I asked the master of the feast for an explanation 
“Oh said he, “are yon so green as not to know that Constable long 
since dubbed himself The Czai of Miiseoiy, John Murray The Emperor ^ 
the TFest, and Longman aud his strmg of partners The Divan^” “And 
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what title," I nslcecl, “ has Mr John Ballantjue hunself found in this 
new almanac imperial ? ” “ Let that flea stick to the wn*,” quoth J ohnnj . 
“ TPlien I set up for a bookseller, the Crafty chrislenecl me The Dey oj 
AUieers , but he now considers me as next thin" to detlironed.” He 
added, “His Ma)esty the Autocrat is too fond of tliese nicknames One 
day a partner of tlie house of Longman was dining with him m the 
country, to settle an important piece of business, about which there oc- 
curred a good deal of difliculty * Wiat fine sw'ans j^oii hai e in your 
pond there,’ said the Londoner, by way of parenthesis ‘Swans *’ cried 
Constable, ‘ the}'- are only geese, man There are just five of them, if j'ou 
please to observe, and their names are Longman, Hurst, Eees, Orme, and 
Brown ’ This skit cost the Crafty a good baigain ” 

It always appealed to me that James Ballantync felt his genius re- 
buked m the presence of Constable , his manner was consti’ained, his 
smile servile, his Inlarily ^borate Not so ivith Johnny the little- 
fellow' never seemed more ainly frolicsome than when he capered for the 
amusement of the Crar * I never, how'ever, saw those tw o together 
where I am told the humours of them both were evlubiled to the richest 
advantage — mean at the Sunday dmners mth which Constable regided, 
among otliers, his own cu cle of literary serfs, and when “ Jocund J ohnny ” 
was very commonly his croupier There are stones enough of practical 
jokes upon such occasions, some of them near akui to those which the 
author of Humphrey Chnker has thought fit to record of his oivn sub- 
urban villa, 111 the most diverting of young Mclford’s letters to Sir 
Watkin Philips F have heard, for example, a luoulent description of 
poor Elshender Oiinipbell, and another drudge of the same class, niniung 
a race after dinner for a new pair of biceches, which Mr David Bridges, 
tailor m ordinal y to this noitliem potentate — ^liimself a wit, a virtuoso, 
and the croupier on that day in lieu of Eigdum — ^had been instructed to 
bring witli lum, and dispkay before the tmeadbare rivals But I had 
these pictures from John Ballantyne, and I daresay they might be over- 
charged That Constable was a most bountiful and generous patron to 
the ragged tenants of Grub Street theic can, however, bo no doubt , and 
ns little that John himself acted on all occasions by them in the same 
spirit, and this to an extent greatly beyond what prudence (if he had ever 
consulted that guide in anythmg) would have dictated 

Wlien I visited Constable, as I often did at a period somewhat later 
than that of which I now speak, and for the most pait in company with 
Scott, I found the bookseller established in a respectahle country gentle- 
man’s seat, some six or seven miles out of Edinburgh, and doing the 
honours of it until all the ease tliat might have been looked for had he 
been the long-descended owner of the place There was no foppery, no 
show, no idle luxurj , but to aU appearance the plain abundance and 
simple enjojnnent of hereditaiy wealth His conversation was' manly 
and vigorous, aboundmg in Scotch anecdotes of the old time, wlucli he 

* “Now, John,” cried Constable one evening after ho had told one of his best 
stones, “now Jobii, is that trne?” His object evidently was, in lago’s phrase, to 
let down Ihepcgs, but Itigdum answered gaily “True, indeed* Not one word of 
it! — any blockhead may stick to truth, my hearty but 'tis a sad hnrapercr of 
genius ” > 1 tr 
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told a degree of spmt and humour only second to lus great author’s 
No man could more effectually control, nhcnhe had a mind, either the 
c\tra\a"ant vanity Inch, on too many occasions, made him ridiculous, 
or the despotic temper ivhich habitually held m fear and trembling all 
such as ivere m any sort dependent on his Crarisli Majest}'’s pleasure 
In him I nei cr saw (at this period) anything but the unobtrusive sense 
and the calm courtesy ot a well-bred gentleman His very equipage kept 
up the senes of contrasts betn een him and the two Ballantynes Constable 
n ent back andforward between the toivn and Poltoii madeep-himg and ca- 
pacious green barouche, without any pretence at heraldic blazoni3',draMn 
by a pair of sleek, black, long-tailed horses, and conducted by a 'grave 
old coaclunan in plam blue livery The printer of the Canongate drove 
himself and lus nufe about the streets and suburbs in a snu" machme, 
•which did not ovei burden one powerful and steady cob , while the gay 
auctioneer, whenever he left the saddle for the box, mounted a bnglit 
blue dog-cart, and rattled dou n the New haven road w ith tiv o high-mettled 
steeds prancing tandem before him, and most probably — especially if he 
was on his ■w'ay to the races at Musselbuigh — with some “ sweet smger 
of Israel” flaming, with all her feathers, beside lum On such occasions, 
by-the-b3'e, Johnny sometimes had a French horn mth him, and he 
played on it w ith good skill, and wuth an energy by no means prudent 
m the state of his limgs 

Why did Scott peioist in mixing up all his most important concerns 
with such people as I have been descnbmg ? I asked himself that ques- 
tion too unceremoniously at a long subsequent period, and in due time the 
reader shall see the answer I received But it left the mam question, to 
mj' apprehension, as much in the daik as evei I shall I’etnni to the sad 
subject hercaftei more seriously , but in the meantime let it suffice to sot 
that he was the most patient, lon"-8ufferin2, affectionate, and charitable 
of mankind , that in the case of both the Ballantynes he could count, 
after aU, on a sincerely, nay, a passionately devoted attaclunent to his 
person ; that with the greatest ot human beings use is an all but uncon- 
quciable power, and that he who so loftily tossed aside the seemmgly 
most dangerous assaults of flatter}', the blandishment of dames, the con- 
descension of prmces, the enthusiasm of crowds, had still his weak pomt 
upon w'hicli tivo or three humble besiegers, and one unw caned though 
most frivolous underminer, well knew how to direct tlieir approaches 
It was a favoimte saiv of lus own tliat the w’lsest of our race often reserve 
the ai erage stock of folly to be all expended upon some one flagrant 
absurdity 

Hopmg to be forgiven for a long digression, the biographer "willingly 
returns to the thread of Scott’s story The Heart of Mimotliian appeared 
before the close of June, 1818 , and among the letters wdiich he received 
soon afterwards from the friends by this tame m the secret, theie is one 
winch (though I do not venture to name the writer) I am tempted to 
take the liberty of quoting — 

“ . Now for it I can speak to the purpose, as I have 

not only read it mj'self, but am m a house where everybody is tearing 
it out of each other’s hands, and talking of notlimg elce So much 
for its success — the more flattming because it overcomes a prejudice 
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People Tvere bcguining to say tlie author would wear himself out , it was 
going on too long in Sie same key, and no strilcing notes could possibly 
be pioduced On the contrary, I think the interest is stronj^ hero than 
m any of the lorniei ones— (.mays exceptmg my first love wavcrley) — 
and one may congratulate you upon haiong elfccted what many have 
Ined to do, and nobody yet succeeded in, making the perfectly 'good 
(haracler the most interestmg Of late da>s, especially since it has bem 
ths fashion to write moral and even rehgious novels, one might almost, 
'’.ay of some of the wise good heroines, -nliat a hvely girl once said to 
f If # of her well-meaning aunt, * Upon my woid she is enough to 
make anybody wicked ‘ And though beauly and talents are heaped on 
the right side, the •writer, in spite ot himself, is sure to put agreeableness 
on the wrong , thc-person from whose errors he means you should take 
■warning, runs away with your secret partiality in the meantime Had 
this very story been conducted by a common hand, Effie would have 
attracted all our concern and qraipathy, Jearae only cold approbation 
ItTiereas Jeaiue -without j'outli, beauty, gemus, warm passions, or any 
other novcl-iierfection, is We our object from bemnning to end This 
is ‘ enlisting the affections in the cause of virtue ’ ten times more than 
ever Kichardson did , for whose male and female pedants, aU-e-^cellmg 
as they are, I never coiild care half so much ns I found myself mchned 
to do for Jeanie before I finished the first volume 
“ You know I tell you my opunon lUst as I should do to a third person, 
and I trust the freedom is not unwelcome I was a little tired of your 
ltdmburgh lawyers in the mtroduotion, English people in general will 
he more so, as well as impatient of the passages nuudmg to Scotch law 
Ihioughout Ml Saddletree will not entertam them The latter part 
of the fourth volume unavoidably flags to a certain degree , after Jeanie 
13 happily settled at Eosencath, we have no more to Mush for But the 
clucf fault I have to find relates to the leappeorance and shocking fate of 
the boy I hear on all sides, ‘OJi, I do not hke that •’ I cannot say 
what I would have had instead, but I do not like it either , it is a lame, 
huddled conclusion I Imow you so well in it, by-the-bye ' — ^you grow 
tired yourself, want to get nd of the story, and hardly care how. Sir 
George Staunton finishes his career very filiy , he ought not to die in his 
bed, and for Jeame’s sake one would not have him hanged . It is im- 
natural, though, that he should ever have gone witlim twenty miles of 
the Tolbooth, or shown his face in the streets of Edmburgh, or dinsd at a 
pubhc mcelmg, if the Lord Commissioner had been his orother Here 
ends my per contia account The opposite page would make my letter 
too long, if I entered equaEy mto particulars .Carlisle and Corby 
Castles in Waverley did not affect me more deeply than the prison and 
trial scenes The end of poor Madge "Wildfire is also most pathetic 
The mooting ot Miischafls Caim tremendous Dumbiedykes and Eory 
Bean are delightful And I shall own that my prejudices were Secretly 
gratified by the light m which you place John of Argyle, avhom Mr Co\e 
80 ran down to please Lord Orford You have drawn him to the very 
life I heard so much of him in my youth, so many anecdotes, so often 
‘as the Duke of Argyle used to say’— that I really believe I am almost 
as good a judge as it I had seen and lived w ith him. The late Lady 
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Je-***** told me that when she mamed lie was shll remarkably hand- 
some, with manners moie graceful and engaging than she ever saw m 
any one dse — ^tho most agreeable person m conversation, the best teller 
of astorjr When fifty-seven thus captivates eighteen, the natural powers 
of pleasing must be extraordinaiy You liave likewise coloured Queen 
Carolme exactly right , but I was bred up in another creed about Lady 
Suifolk, of whom, as a very old deaf woman, I have some faint recollec- 
tion. Lady •^ **■*•** Imeiv her intimately, and never n onld allow she 
had been the King’s mistress, though she owned it was currently bc- 
beved She said he had just enough likmg for her to make the Queen 
very civil to her, and very }calous and spiteful , the rest remaiucd aln aj s 
imccrtain at most, hkc a similar scandal in our days, where I, for one, 
imagme love and seeming influence on one side, and loi o of lounging, 
of an easy house and a good dinner on the other, to be all the cnnunal 
passions concerned However, I confess Lady * had that in her- 

self aihich made her not ready to think the n orst of her fellow-avomen 

“ Did yon ever hear tlie histoiy of John Duke of Argj le’s marriage, 
and constant attachment, before and after, to a woman not handsomer or 
much more elegant than Jeame Deans, though very unlike her m under- 
standing ? I can give it j on, if you wish it, for it is at my fingers’ ends 
Now I am ancient mjself, I should be a great treasure of anecdote to 
anybody who had the same humour, — but I meet with few who hai e 
They read vulgar tales in books, Wraxall, and so toith, uhat the tootmen 
and maids only gave credit to at the moment, but they desire no further 
information I dare swear many of your readers never heard of the Duke 
of Argyle before ‘ Praj', who was Sir Eobert Walpole ? ’ they ask me , 

‘ and u hen did he live ? ’ or, peihaps, ‘ Was not the great Lord Chatham 
in Queen Anne’s days 

“ We have, to help us, an exemplification on two legs m our country 
apothecary, whom you have pamted over and over -without the honour 
ot knowing him , an old, dry, aigumg, prosing, obstinate Scotchman, 
very shrewd, rather sarcastic, a sturdy "WTug and Presbytenan, tirant 
Un jjm siir Ic democrat Your books are bmllime to him, hou evei , he 
hovers about the house to obtain a volume uhen others have done with 
it I long to ask him whether douce Davie was any way mb to Imn 
He acknow'ledges he would not nova go to Sfuschat’s C'aiin at m"ht for 
any money — ^hc had sucli a horror of it * sixty 3 ears ago ’ w hen a laddie 
But I am come to the end of my fourth page, and will not tire 3 ou -with 
any more scribbling . 

“PS — If I had known nothing, and the whole world had told me the 
contrary, I should have found you outm that one parenthesiJs, — ‘for the 
man was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster ’ ” 

This letter was addressed from a gieat countn' house m the south, and 
may, I pi?esume, be accepted as a fair index of the instantaneous English 
popuLantj’ of Jeame Deans From the choice of localities, and the 
splendid blazomng of tragical circumstances that had left the sti-ongest 
imj)ies 3 ion on the memory and imagination of ciciy inhabitant, the re- 
ception of this tal6 in Edinburgh w as a scene of all-cngrossing enthusiasm, 
such as I nei ei witnessed there on the appearance ot an3' other literary 
noveltj' But the admuation and delight were the same all over Scot- 
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land Neverbefore had he seized sucli rcallynoble features of thenational 
character as were canonized in the person of liis homely heroine , no art 
had ever devised a happier running contrast than that of her and her 
sister, or mtenvoven a portraiture of lowly manners and simple virlues 
with more graceful delmeations of polished We, or with bolder shadows 
of terror, guilt, crime, remorse, madness, and all the agony of the passions 
In the Introduction and notes to the Heart of Midlothian, drawui up 
m 1830, we are presented with details concerning the suggestion of the 
mam plot, and the chief histoncal mcidents made use of, to which I can ‘ 
add notlung of any moment 

The 12th of July restored the author as usual to the supervision of lus 
trees and carpenters , but he had alreadj told the Ballantjuies tliat the 
story which he had found it impossible to include m the recent series of 
Jedediah should be forthwith taken up as the opening one of a third, 
and instructed John to embrace the first favourable opportumty ol offer- 
ing Constable the publication of this, on tlic footmg of 10,000 copies 
agam forming the first edition , but now at length wuthout any more 
stipulations connected with the unfortunate “ old stock ” of the Hanover 
Street Company 

Before he settled himself to lus work, howeier, he made a little tour 
wt(h his wife and children — halting for a few days at Driimlanng, 
th-nce crossing the Border to Carhslc and Eokeby, and returning by 
way of Alnw'id: On the 17th August, he ivntes thus to John Ballan- 
tiTie from Dnimlanng — “This is heavenly weather, and I am malang 
the most of it, as I SiaU have a labonous autumn before me I may 
say of my head and fingers as the farmer of his mare, when he indulged 
her with extra feed — 

^ ‘ Ye ken that Miggie winna sleep 

For that or Simmer ’ 

“ We have taken our own horses with ns, and I have my pony, and nde 
wdien I find it convenient ” 

September the 10th, he thus writes by post to James Ballantjme — 

"Abbotsford, September lOtb, 1818 

"Dear James, — 

“ I juii quite satisfied with what has been done as to the London bills 
I am glad the presses mo^e I hate been interrupted sadly smee ray 
return by tourist gazers tins day a confounded pair of Cambridge boys 
bai e robbed me of tivo good hours, and you of a sheet of copy — though 
whether a good sheet or no, dimonent saith not The story is a dismal 
one, and I doubt sometimes whether it will bear working out to much 
length, after all Query, if I shall make it so eflective m two volumes 
as my mother does in her quarter of an hour’s crack by the fireside But ’ 
ml desjuaandum You shall have a bunch to-morrow or next day — and 
w hen the proofs come in, my pen must and shall step out By-the-bye, 

I want a siipplj of pens, and ditto of ink Adieu for the present, for I 
must go over to Toftfield, to give orders anent the dam and the footpath, 
and see item as to what should bo done anent steps at the Ehymoys 
Waterfall, w Inch I thinlc may be made to turn out a decent bit oi a hnu, 

^ as w'ould set True Thomas lus worth and ’hgruty Ever yours 
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One of Ins visitors of Hint montli Sfr R Cadcll, who was of course 
in all the secrets of the liousc of Constahlc , and ohsernn" hon Ins host 
was harassed with lion-lmnters, and what a number of hours he spent 
daily in the company of his workpeople, he expressed, duiina one of 
their u.dks, his wonder that Scott should escr he able to svnte books at 
nil while in the count ly “I know,” he said, “that you conlrne to get 
a few hours m your on n room, and that niaj’ do for the mere pen-u ork , 
hut when is it tint jou think?” “Oh,” said Scott, “I he nmmcnng 
01 cr things for an hour or so before I got up, and there ’s the time I am 
dressing to oicrhnul mj half-sleeping half-walnng projet dc chajutn, and 
when I get the paper hoforc me, it coinmonlj runs olf pretty easily 
Besides, 1 often take a dose in the plantations, and, while Tom marks 
out a di ke or dram ns I hai c directed, one’s fancy may be running its 
am ng^ in «onio other world ” 

It w as III the month follow mg that I first saw Abbotsford He lui itcd 
m3 friend John "Wilson (now Professor of Sloral Philosopln .t Edinburgh) 
and ni} self to nsit him for a da} or tw o on our return fiom an excursion 
to Mr Wilson’s beautiful Mila on the Lake of Wmdcimerc, hut named 
the particular da) (October 8th) on which it w oulJ be most convenient 
for him to reccne us , and we discolored on our arrival that he had 
fixed tt from a good-natured motno Wo found him walking m one of 
Ills plantations, at no great distance from the house, w itli five or six yoimg 
people, and his friends Loid Melville and Captain Foreuson Having 
presented us to the First Lord of the Adiinmlt), he fell back a little and 
said, “I am glad 3011 came to-dai, for I thought it might he of use to 3011 
both, some time or other, to be known to m3 old schoolfellow here, who 
IS, and 1 hope will long continue to be, the great giver of good things in 
the Pniliamcnt House I tru'-t 3011 have had enough of certaiu pranks 
w itli 3 our friend Ebon}', and if so, Lord Meh ille wull hai c too much 
sense to rcmtinbtr them "* We then walked round the plantation, as 
yet 111 a \erv 30ung state, and came back to the house b)' a formidable 
work nhich he was constructing for the defence of his Imigh against the 
wintT}’ nolenccs of the Tweed , and ho discoiu'scd for some time until 
keen interest upon the comparative inents of diffeicnt methods of em- 
bankment^ but stopped now and then to give us the adianlage of any 

I ioint of new m which his new building on the eminence above pleased 
us 03*0 It had a fantastic appearance, being but a fmgniciit of tlic exist- 
ing edifice, and not at all harmonizing in its oiitlmc with “ Mother Ret- 
ford’s” origuial tenement to the eastiiard Scott, however, expatiated 
eon amore on the rapidity with which, hemg clucfly of darkish giuiulo, it 
was assuming a “time-honoured "aspect Ferguson, with a grave and 
Tc«pcclful look, ohsened, “Yes, it really has much the air of some old 
fastuc«s hard by the m er Jordan ” This allusion to a co-called Chaldee 
SIS , + m the manufactuie of which Fciguson fancied Wilson and 1113'- 
sell to liaic had a shnie, gave use lo a biu’sjt of laughter among Scott’s 
meiT} 30uug folks and Iheu comp.uuoiis, while he hunself drew in his 

* BloiUf was Mr Blachwowt’s own usual dtsignation in iho jeitad'espnt of his 
}own{!inaga7ino, in inanj of winch the poi-«ons thus addiccsctl bj Scoltw ero coniomt 
cnlpnts Tliej both were then, as imi bo infonotl, sweepiiifr tlie boards of the 
Parliament House ns “briellcss barnsttrs.’* + See Blackwood, Oct 1817. 
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nether lip, ami lobiiked the Captain itli “Toots, Adam ' toots, Addni ' 
He then retiiriied to his cmhamonent, and described lioiv a former one 
had been entirely sncpt an ay in one night’s flood But the Captain was 
ready with another \erse of the Clialdee MS , and groaned out, by way 
of echo, “ Verily my fine gold hath perished Whereupon the “ Great 
Magician” elevated his huge oaken staff as if to lay it on the waggisli 
soldiei’s bade — ^biit flourished it gaily over liis own head, and laughed 
louder than the youngest of the company As we walked and talked, 
the Pepper and llustard terriers kept snuffing about among the bushes 
and heather near us, and started every five minutes a hare, which scudded 
away before them and the ponderous staghound Maida , the Sheriff and 
all his tail holloaing and cheermg in perfect confidence that the dogs 
could do no more harm to poor puss than the venerable tom cat, Hinso 
of Hinsfeldt, ivho pursued the vain chase with the rest 
At length we drew near Pderhousa, and found sober Peter himself and 
his brother-in-hiw, the facetious factotum Tom Purdie, superintending, 
pipe in mouth, three or four sturdy labourers busy in laying down the 
turf for a bouling-groen “ I have planted holhes all roimd it, jmu see," 
said Scott, “ and laid out an arbour on the right-hand side for the laird ; 
and here I mean to have a game at bowls after dmner every day m fine 
weather — ^for I take that to have been among the indispensables of our 
old me de chdtemi " But I must not forget the reason he gave me some 
tune afterwards for having fixed on that spot for his bow ling-green, “ In 
truth,” he then said, “ I wished to have a smooth walk and a canny seat 
for myself within earshot of Peter’s evening psalm ’’ The coacliman 
was a devout Presbyterian, and many a time nave I in after years ac- 
companied Scott on his evening stroll, when the pimcipal object was to 
enjoy, from the bowding-green, the imfnilmg melody oi this good man’s 
family worship, and heard him repeat, as Peter’s manly voice led the 
humble choir within, that beautiful stanza of Burns’s Saturday Night — 

“ They chaimt thoir artless notes in simple guise , 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim,’’ &c 

It was near the dinncr-hourhefore we reached the house, and presently 
I saw assembled a larger company than I should have fancied to be at 
all compatible with tlic existing accommodations of the place , but it 
turned out that Captain Ferguson, and the faends whom I hav'e mot as 
jet mentioned, were to find quarters elsewhere for the mght His 
j oimger brother. Captain John Feiguson, of the Eoyal Navy (a favourite 
heut^nt of Lord Nelson’s), had come over from Huntly Bum , there 
were present also Mr Scott of Gala, whose residence is wnthin an easy 
distance , Sir Henry Hay ilacDougal of Mackerstone, an old haronet 
with gay, lively, and higluy pohshed manners, related m the same degree 
to hotli Gala and the Shonft , Sir Alexander Don, the Member for liox- 
huighshire, whose elegant social quahtics have been alluded to m the 
precedmg chaptci , and Dr Scott of Dainlec, a modest and intelligent 
gentleman, who having reahzed a fortime in the East India Company’s 
medical sorvuce, had settled withm two or three. miles of Abbotsford, and 
though no longer prachsmg lus profession, had 'lon^y employed all the 
wsouices of his skiE in the endeavour to counteract his neighbour’s recent 
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liability to aUaclts of cramp Our host and one or two others appeared, 
as was in those days a common fashion with connliy gentlemen, in the 
lieutenancy uniform of their county. How fourteen or fifteen people 
conlnicd to be seated in the then dining-room of Abbotsford I know 
not, for it seemed quite full enough when it contained only eight or ten , 
but so it wa** — ^nor, as Sir Harry' Macdougal’s fat valet, u arned by' former 
cipcnciice, did not join the train of attendants, was there any' perceptible 
diliiculti in tbc detail of the nritingemcnt^ Ei cry thing about the dinnci 
UTS, a« llio phr-iso runs, in excellent stile , and in particular, lliepot«</c 
a Itt yica 3/ci nlccs, announced as an attempt to imitate a dci ice of the 
Duke of J’uccleuch’s celebrated cook — by' name llonsieiir Florence — 
seemed, to those at lea*;! who iicre better acquamted inth the Eaim of 
Dcnicleuch than intli the cmsinc of BoMhill,’^ a very laudable specimen 
of the art The champagne circulated nimbly, and I never nas present 
at a gaicr dmner It had adianced a little beyond the soup nhen it 
rcceii'cd an accompaniment nluch would not, perhaps, have unproved 
the satisfaction of soutlicrn guests, had any sucli been present A tall 
and stalwart bagpiper, m complete Highland costnmc, appeared pacing 
to and fro on the green before the house, and the window being open, it 
seemed as if he might as well have been strainmg liis lungs witlun the 
parlour At a pause of his strenuous performance, Scott took occasion 
to explain that Johi of Sl-ye was a recent acquisition to the rising hamlet 
of Abbotstow n , that the man w as a capital liedgcr and ditciici , and only 
figured with the pipe and philabeg on nigh occasions in the after-part of 
the day , “but, indeed,” he added, laughing, “ I fear John will soon be 
discoaenng that the liook and mattock are unfavourable to liis chanter 
hand” When the cloth was drawn, and the nci cr-faihng saher of 
gunighs intioduced, John of Skye, upon some well-knoivn signal, entered 
the room, but cn mihtaire, without remoi mg his bonnet, and takmg his 
station behind the landlord, received from his hand the largest of the 
Celtic bickers brimful of Glcnlii el The man saluted the company in 
his ow'n dialect, tipped off the contents (probably a qiiartci of an English 
pint of raw' aqnaiiia) at a gulp, wheeled about ns solemnly ns if the 
whole ceremony had been a moiement on parade, and forthwith recom- 
menced his pibroclis and gatherings, w'hicn continued until long aftei 
the ladies had left the table, and the autumnal moon was streaming in 
upon us so brightly as to dim the candles 

I had never before seen Scott m such Ijnoyaivt spints as he showed 
this evening, and I never saw him in higher afterw eras , and no w onder, 
for this was the first time that he, Lord Melville, and Adam Ferguson, 
daily companions at the High School of Eduibuigh, and partners in many 
joyous scenes of the early i oluntcci period, had met smee the commence- 
ment of what I may call the senous part of any of their lu es The great 
poet and novelist was receiving them under his own roof, avhen his fame 
was at its acme, and his fortune seemed culminating to about a corre- 

•luudorstand that tins now colahratcd sotip was exlanjaonzed by M Florence 
on Scott’s first vhit to Bowlull after the publication of Guy Manncnng Florence 
had served, and Scott having on some sporting party made bis personal acquaint- 
ance, ho used often afterwards to gratify the poet’s military propensities by send- 
ing up nngniflicnt representations in pasliy of citadels taken by the Emperor, &c 
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sponding heiglit, and the generous exuberance of his Julanty might hav? ’ 
overflowed without moving the spleen of a Cynic Old stories of f/d 
Yards and tlie Crosseausemy were relieved by sketches of real warfare, 
such as none but Ferguson (or Charles Matthews, had he been a soldier) 

• covdd ever have given, and they toasted the memory of Greeiibreds and 
the health of the Beau ■with Mual devotion. 

"When we rose from table, Scott proposed that we should all ascend his 
western turret, to enjoy a moonlight view of the valley The yoimger - 

E art of his company were too happy to do so , some of the semora, who 
ad tried the thmg before, found pretexts for hanmng back The stairs 
were dark, narrow, and steep, but the Shenff piloted the way, and at' 
length there were as many on the top as it coula well afford footing for 
Nothmg could be more lovely than the panorama , all the harsher and 
more naked features being lost in the delicious moonlight, the Tweed 
and the Gala wmding and sparkling beneath our feet, and the distant 
nuns of Melrose appeanng, os if carved of alabaster, under the black mass 
of the Eildons The poet, leaning on his battlement, seemed to hang 
over the beautifuTinsion as if he had never seen it before. “If I live,” 
he exclaimed, “I iviU build me a higher tower, with a more roaciotis 
platform, and a staircase better fitted for an old felloiv’s scrainblmg” 
The piper was heard re-tunmg his instrument below, and he called to 
him for “ Lochaber no more ” J ohn of Skye obeyed, and as the music rose, 
softened by the distance, Scott repeated m a low key the melancholy 
words of tae song of e'ule 

On descending from the tower, the whole company were assembled m 
the noAv dining-room, which was stall under the hands of the caipenters, 
but had been brilliantly illuminated for the occasion Mr Bruce took 
his station, and old and yoimg danced reels to his melodious accompani- 
ment tmtil they were weary, while Scott and the Dominie looked on with 
gladsome faces, and beat tame now and then, the one ivith his staff, the 
other with his wooden leg A tray with mulled wme and whiskey punch 
was then mtroduced, and Lord Mel-ville proposed a bumper, with all the 
honours, to the Eooftree Captain Ferguson havmg sung “Johnnie Cope,” 
called on the young ladies for “ Eenmure ’s on and awa’ , ” and our host 
then insisted that the whole party should jom, stondmg m a circle hand- 
m-hand more majorum, in the hearty diorus of 

“ Weel may wo a’ be, 

111 may we never see, 

God liless tbe king and the gude compame > ” 

—which being duly performed, all dispersed Such was the handsel, for 
Scott protested against its bemg considered as the house-heating, of the new 
Abbotsford' 

When I began this chapter I thought it would be a short one, but it is 
Euipnsmg how, when one digs into his memory, the smallest details of 
a scene that was interesting at the tame shall by degrees come to light 
*^^n 1 now recall, as if 1 had seen and heard them yesterday, the looks 
and words of eighteen years ago Awakmg between six and seven next 
morning, I heard Scotl^s voice close to me, and lookmg out of the little 
latticed 'wmdow of the then detached cottage called the chapel, saw 
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him and Tom Pirrdjc pacing together on the green before the door, m 
caraest deliberation o\er avhil seemed to be a rude daub of a drawing, 
and everj tunc they approached my end of their parade I was sure to 
catch the -words Blue BanL It turned out in the course of the da^’that 
a field of clay near Poftticld i\ent b> tins name, and that the draimng of 
it was one of tlic chief operations then in hand My fnend Wilson, mean- 
whilc, who lotlgcd also in the chapel, lapped at my door, and asked me 
to n«e and take a walk with him tiy the mcr, for ho had some anglmg 
project in his head He went out and joined in the consultation about 
the Blue Bank, while I -was dressing, presonth Scott hailed meat the 
casement, and said he had oliscrvcd a Tolnme of a new edition of Goethe 
on niv table — ^would I lend it him for a little ? Ho earned off the volume 
accordinglv, and retreated with it to his den It contained the Fanst, 
and, I believe, in a more complete shape than he had before seen that 
inasfcrpiece of Ins old favonnte When we met nt breakfast a couple of 
hours later, he was full of the poem — dwelt with enthusiasm on tliemiy 
beauty of its lines, the temble pathos of the sceue before the Mater 
Dolorosa, and the deep skill shown in the i .mous subtle shadinM of 
diaracUr lietncon Mephietojihcles and poor lilargarct He remarkcu, 
how ever, of the Introduction (w Inch I susjiect w as new to lum) that blood 
w oiild out — that, consummate artist as he was, Goethe w as a Gcnnan, and 
that nobody but a German w ould ever hai e proi oked a cominnson w ith 
tlio book of Job, " the grandest poem that ever was wntten ’’ Ho added, 
that he suspected the end of the storj had been left i» oUcuro, fiom de- 
spair to match the closing scene of our own Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. 
ilr Wilson mentioned a report that Coleridge was engaued on a trans- 
lation of the Faust. “ I hope it is so,” said Scott , “ Colenclge made 
Schiller’s Wallenstein far liner than he found it, and so he wiu do by 
this 2vo man has all the resources of poetn in such piofusion, but he 
cannot manage them so as to bring out nnvthuig of liis owti on a large 
scale at aU iv ortb\ of his genius. Ho is bke a lump of coal nch with gas, 
which lies expending itself in pulls and gleams, luilcsssomc shrewd body 
will clap it into a cast-iron box, and compd the compressed clement to 
do itself justice. IIis fancy and diction w ould hav c long ago placed him 
above all Ins contemporaries, had they been under the direction of a 
Eoimd judgment and a steady will * I don’t now expect a great original 
poem from Coicndgc, but he might easily make a sort of fame for hun- 

* In the Tnlrodnctlon to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1830, Sir Walter says, 
*’ Were I ever to take the unbecoming freedom of ccnstmng a man of Mr Colendgo's 
extraordinary talents, it would bo on account of the capnee and indolence with 
which ho has thrown £rom him, as in mere wantonness, those unfinished scraps of 
potlrv , which, like the torso of antiquitj , defy the skill of his poetical brethren to 
complete them The charming fragmenw which the author aliindons to their fate 
arc surely too valuable to be treated like the proofs of careless engrav cis, the sweep- 
ings of whose studios often make the fortune of some painstaking collector ” And 
m a note to Tlie Abbot, allnding to Coleridge’s heautuinl and tantalizing fragment 
of Chnstabel, he adds, " Has not our own imaginative poet cause to fear that fntuie 
ages vnll desire to summon him from his place of rest, as Milton longed 

*'*To call up him who left half told 
Tho storj of Cambnscan bold’!” 
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Belt as a poetical trandator, that wouM he a thing completely unique and 
m gencm " 

mule this criticism proceeded, Scott ’ll as cutting away at his hrovm 
loaf and a plate of kiiipered salmon in a style •which strongly reminded 
ine,of Dandle Dinmonrs lundicon at Slump’s Hall , nor vras his German 
topic at all the predominant one On the contrary, the sentences -which 
lull e dwelt on my memoiy dropped from him now and then, in the pauses, 
as it were, of his mam talk , for though he could not help recumng, 
ever and anon, to the subject, it would have been quite out of Ins way to 
make any literary matter the chief theme of his conversation when there 
uas a single personpresent who was not hkely to feel much interested 
in its discussion How often have I heard him quote on such occasions 
Jfr Vellum’s advice to tlie biitlci* m Addison’s evcellent play of The 
Drummer, “Your coiyuror, Jolin, is indeed a twofold personage, bnt he 
eats and dnnlcs like other people / ” 

I may, however, take fins opportunity of observing, tliat nothing could 
have been more absurdlj'’ nmbunded than the statement which I have 
seen repeated in lurious sketches of Ins life and manners, that he habi- 
tuallj abstained from conversation on literary topics In point of fact, 
there were no topics on which he talked more openly or mote earnestly , 
but he, when in society, lived and talked for the persons with whom ho 
found himself surrounded, and if he did not always choose to enlarge 
upon the subjects which his companions for the time snggested, it was 
simply because he tliought or fancied that these had selected, out of de* 
ference oi flattery, subjects about which they really cared little moie 
than they knew I have already repeated, over and again, my conviction 
that Scott considered literature per se as a flung of iar mfeiior import- 
ance to the high concerns of political or practical life , but it would oe 
too ndicvdous to question that literature nevertheless engrossed, at all 
times and seasons, the greater part of Ins own interest and reflection , nor 
camt be doubted, that his general preference of the society of men en- 
gaged in the active busmess of the world, rather than that of so called 
literary people, was grounded substantinlly on Ins feeling that literature, 
w orthy of the name, w’as more likely to be fed and nounshed by flie 
converse of the former than by that of the latter class 

Before breakfast w’as over the post-bag amved, and its contents were 
so numerous that Lord Melville asked Scott what election was on hand, 
not doubtmg that there must he some very particular reason for such a 
slionl of letters He answered that it was much the same most days, and 
added, “flioughno one has kinderfriends in the franking line, and though 
Freeling and Croker especially arc always ready to stretch the pomt of 
privilege m my favour, I am nevertheless a fair contnbutor to the revenue, 
for I think my bill for letters seldom comes under £160 a year , and as 
to coach parcels, they are a perfect rumation ” He then told with high 
memment a disaster that had lately befallen him “ One morning last 
spnng,” he said, “ I opened a huge lump of a despatch, wuthout lookmg 
how It was addressed, never doubting that it had travdled under some 
omnmotent frank like the Bust Lord of the Admiralty’s, ■when, lo and 
behold, the contents proved to be a MS. play, by a young lady of Nevr 
Yoik, who kmdly requested me to read end correct it, equip it with pro- 
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logue and epilogue, procure for it a fai ourable reception from the manager 
of Drury Lane, and malic Murray or Constable bleed bandsomely for tlie 
copj-nglit, ana on inspecting the cover, I found that I had been charged 
five pounds odd for tlie postage This uas bad enough, but there •vras no 
help, so 1 groaned and submitted A foitmght or so after another packet 
of not less formidable bulk arm ed, and I was absent enough to break 
its seal too mthout examination Conceive my horror when out jumped 
the same identical tragedy of The G]ierolee Lovers, with a second epistle 
from the authoress, statmg that, as the u mds had been boisterous, she 
feared the vessel entrusted inth her former communication might have 
foundered, and therefore judged it prudent to foruard a duplicate ” 

Scott said he must retire to ansu cr his letters, but that the sociable and 
the ponies would be at the door by one o’clock, when he proposed to show 
Melrose and Dryburgh to Lady htelville and any of the rest of the party 
that chose to accoinpanj’ them, adding that liis son "Walter would lead any- 
body who preferred a gun to the likeliest place for a blackcock, and that 
Charhe Purdie (Tom’s brother) would attend upon Mr Wilson and u ho- 
ever else chose to try a cast of the salmon-rod He withdrew iihen all 
this was arranged, and appeared at the time appointed, with perhaps a 
dozen letters sealed for the post, and a coach parcel addressed to Janies 
Ballantyne, uhich he dropped at the turnpike gate ns u e drove to Melrose. 
Seeing it picked up by a diirty urchin, and earned into a hedge pothouse, 
where Mf a dozen nondeaenpt wayfarers were smokmg and tippling, I 
- could not but wonder that it had not been the fate of some one of those 
innumerable packets to fall into unscrupulous hands, and betray the 
grand secret "That very morning w e had seen two post-chaises draivn up 
at hiB gate, and the enthusiastic travellers, seemingly decent tradesmen 
and their families, who must have been packed in a manner worthy of 
Wjs Gilpin, lounging about to catch a glimpse of him at his gomg forth 
But it was impossible in those days to pass between Melrose and Abbots- 
ford ivithout encountering some odd figure, armed wuth a sketch-book, 
evidently bent on a peep at the Great TJmenown , and it must be allowed 
that many of these pedestnans looked as if they might have thought it 
very excusable to make prize, by hook or by crook, of a MS chapter of 
the Tales of my Landlord. 

Scott showed us the nuns of Melrose in detail, and as we proceeded 
to Dryburgh, descanted learnedly and sagaciously on the good effects wdiich 
must have attended the erection of so many great monastic estabhshments 
in a distncf so pocuharly exposed to the inroads of the English in the days 
of the Border wars “They were now and then violated,” he said, “as 
their aspect to this hour bears witness , but for once that they suffered, 
any lay property similarly situated must have been hamed a dozen times 
The bold Dacres, Liddells, and Howmrds, that could get easy absolution 
at York or Durliam for any ordinary breach of a truce with the Scots, 
would have had to dree a heavy dole had iQiey confessed plundenng from 
the fat brothers, of the same order perhaps, whose lines had fallen to 
them on the wTong side of the Cheviot ” He enlarged too on the heavy 
penalty which the Crown of Scotland had paid for its rash acquiescence 
in the wholesale robbery of the Church at the Eeformation “ The pro- 
portion of the soil in the hands of the clergy had,” he said, “been rery 
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great— too great to be continued If we may judge by their share in the 
public burdens, they must have had nearly a third of the land in their 
possession But this vast wealth was now distnbntcd among a turbulent 
nobibty, too pouerful before , and the Stuarts soon foimd that in the 
bishops and lord abbots they had lost the only means of balancmg their 
factions, so as to turn the scale m favour of law and order, and by-and- 
bye the haughty barons themselves, who had scrambled for the ivorldly 
spoil of thcCliurch,fonnd that thespiritualinflucncchad been concentrated 
in hands as haughty as their oira, and connected w ifli no feeing likely 
to buttress their order any more than the Croivn — a new and sterner 
monkery', under a dilTerent name, and esscntiallv plebeian Presently the 
Scotch were on the veige of repubbeamsm, in State as well as Kirk, and, 
I have sometimes thought, it was only the accession of Kmg Jamie to the 
throne of England tliat could have given monarchy a chance of prolonging 
its CMstcnce here ” One of his fnends asked wdiat he supposed might 
have been the annual revenue of the Abbey of Melrose in its best day 
He answered that he suspected, if all the sources of their income were 
now in clever hands, the produce could hardly be under ,;£100,000 a year, 
and added, “ making eveiy allowance for modem improvements, there 
can be no question tliat the sixty brothers of Melrose amded a princely 
rental Tlie superiors were often men of very high birth, and the great 
majority of the rest w'erc j'ounger brothers of gentlemen’s families I 
fancy they may have been, on tlie whole, pretty near akin to your Fellows 
of ^ Souls — ^ivho, according to their statute, must be hm nah, bene 
veshh, el medxomten dodi They had a good house m Edinbui^h, where, 
no doubt, my lord abbot and his chaplains maintained a hospitable table 
dnrmg the sittings of Parliament " Some one regretted that w e had no 
lively picture of the enoimous roiolution in manners that must have 
follow ed the downfall of the ancient Church in Scotland He observed 
that there w ere, he fancied, matennls enough for constructing such a one, 
but that they were mostly scattered in iccords — "of which," said he, 
“ who knows anything to the purpose except Tom Thomson and John 
Bidden ? It is common to laugh at such researches, but they pay the 
good brains that meddle w’lth them, and had Thomson been ns ^gent 
in setting down his cliscoienes as he has been in making them, ho might, 
long before this time of day, have placed himself on a level with Ducongc 
or Camden The change in the coimtiy-side,” he continued, must 
indeed have been terrific , but it does not seem to hare been lelt veiy 
severely by a certain Boniface of St Andrews, for when somebody asked 
him, on the subsidence of the storm, what he thought of all that hod 
occurred ‘‘Why.’answered mine host,‘it comes to this,thatthemodeia«tor 
sits in my meikle chair, where the dean sat before, and m place of callmg 
for the third stoup of Bordeaux, bids Jenny brmg ben amther bowl of 
toddy”’ 

At Brybuigh Scott pomted out to us 'the sepulchral aisle of his 
Haliburton ancestors, and said he hoped, m God’s appomted tune, to lay 
his bones among their dust. The spot was, even then, a sufficiently 
interesting and /impressive one ; but 1 shall not say more of it at present 
' On leturmng to Abbotsford, we found Mrs Scott and her dau^terS 

omg penance imder the merciless curiosity of a couple of tourists who 
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had amved from Selkirk soon after we set out for Melrose They were 
nch ^ecunens — ^tall, lanky young men, both of them ngged out m new 
jackets and trousersof the Mac^egor tartan , the one, as they had revealed, 
bemg a lawyer, the other a Unitarian joreacher, from New England. 
These gentleme^ when told on their atnval that Mr Scott was not at 
home, had shoivn such signs of impatience, that the servant took it for 
granted they must have serious busmess, and asked if they uould wish 
to speak a word with his lady They grasped at this, and so conducted 
themsdves in the mterview, that Mrs Scott never doubted they had 
brought letters of introduction to her husband, and invited them accord- 
ingly to partake of her luncheon. They had been walking about the 
house and grotmds with her and her daughters ever smee that time, and 
appeared at the porch, when the Sheriff and his party returned to dinner, 
as if they had been already fairly enrolled on ms visitmg list. For the 
moment he too was taken in he fancied that his wife must ha\ e received 
and opened their credentials, and shook hands with them mth courteous 
cordiahty But Mrs Scott, with all her overflowmg good-nature, was a 
sharp observer , and she, before a minute had elapsed, interrupted the 
ecstatic compliments of the strangers, by rcmmdmg them that her hus- 
band would be glad to have the letters of the friends who had been sa 
good as to wnte by them It then turned out that there were no letters 
to be produced ; and Scott, sipm^ong that his hour for dinner approached, 
added, that os he supposed they meant to walk to Melrose, he could not 
trespass further on their time The two hon-hunters seemed quite un- 
prepared for tins abrupt escape , but there was about Scott, in perfection, 
when he chose to exert it, the power of civil repulsion . he bowed the 
overwhelmed origmols to his door, and on re-entermg the parlour, found 
Mrs Scott compminmg veiy indi^antly that they had gone so far os to 
pull out their note-book, and beg an exact accoimt, not only of his ago 
— ^but of her own I Scott, already half relentmg, laughed haartily at this 
misery. He observed, however, tiiat, “ if he were to take in all the world, 
he had better put up a sign-post at once — 

“ ‘Porter, ale, and Bntish spirits. 

Fainted bright between twa trees , ’ 

“and that no traveller of resectability could ever be at a loss for such 
an introduction as would ensure his best hospitahty ” StiU, he was not 
quite pleased with what had happened, and as u e were about to pass, 
half an hour afterwards, from the drawing-room to the dinm^-room, he 
said to his wife, “ Hang^the Yahoos, Charlotte — ^but we should have bid 
them stay dinner ” “Devil a bit,” quoth Captain John Ferguson, who 
had agam come over from Huntly Bum, and had been latteriy assisting 
the lady to amuse her Americans — “ deni a bit, my dear, they were 
quite in a mistake, I could see The one asked Madame^ whether she 
deigned to call her new house TuUyveolon or Tillytndlem, and the 
other, when Maida happened to lay his nose against the window, exclaimed 
pro-di-gi-mts i In short, they endently meant all their humbug not for 
you, but for the culpnt of "Waverley, and the rest of that there rubbish ” 
“ WeD, well. Skipper,” was the reply, “for a’ that, the loons would hae 
been none the waur o’ their kaiL” 
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From this banter it may be inferred that the younger Fciguson had 
not as yet been told the Waverley secret, which to any of that house 
could never have been any mystery Probably tins, or some similar oc- 
casion soon afterwards, led to ms formal initintion , for dunng the many 
subsequent years that the veil was kept on, I used to admire the tact 
with which, -nhen in their topmost high-pnks humour, both “Captain 
John ” and “ The Auld Captam ” esdicwcd any the most distant allusion 
to the affair 

And tins reminds me that, at the pcnod of which I am VTiting, none 
of Scott’s own family, except, of couise, his wife, had the advantage in 
that matter of the Skipper Some of them, too, were apt, like him, so 
long as no regular conMcnce had been reposed in them, to avail them- 
selves of the author’s reserve for their own roort among fnends Thus 
one mormng, just as Scott was opening the door of the parlour, the rest 
of the party being already seated at the breakfast-table, the Dominie 
was in me act of helping himself to an egg, marked with a peculiar hiero- 
glyphic by Mrs Thomas Purdie, upon n^ich Anne Scott, then a hvely 
rattling girl of sixteen, lisped out, “That’s a mystenoua-lookmg egg, 
Mr Thomson — what if it should hove been meant for the Great Vri’ 
known ^ ” Ere the Domuue could reply, her father advanced to the foot 
of the table, and having seated himself and deposited his stick on the 
carpet beside him, with a sort of whispered whistle, “What’s that Lady 
Anne ’s * saying ? ” quoth he “ I thought it had been well known that 
the leelavined egg must be a soft one for the Shena ? ” And so he took 
his egg, and while we aU smiled in silence, poor Anne said gaily m the 
midst of her blushes, “ Upon niy word, papa, I thought Mi Jolm Bal- 
lantj ne might have been expectm ” This allusion to Johnny’s glory m 
being considered as the accredited representative of Jedediah Cleish- 
bothnm produced a laugh, at which the Sheriff frowned, and then 
laughed too 

I remember nothing particular about our second day’s dinner, except 
that it was then I first met my dear and honoured Ibend, WiUiam Laid- 
law The evenmg passed rather more quietly than the preceding one 
Instead of the dance m the new dining-room, we had a succession of old 
ballads sung to the harp and guitar by the young ladies of the house , 
and Scott, when they seemed to have done enough, found some reason 
for takmg down a volume of Crabbe, and read us one of his favourite tales- 

“ Grave Jonas Kindred, S}bil Kindred’s sire, 

Was SIX feet high, and looked six niches higher," Lo 

But jolhty revived in full vigour when the supper-tray was introduced , 
and to cap all merriment, Captam Ferguson dismissed us -with the Laird 
of CocJgom Lord and Lady Melville were to return to Melville Casflo 
next morning, and Mr Wilson and I happened to mention that we were 
®^Saged to dine and sleep at the seat of my friend and relation, Mr. 
Prmgle of Torwoodlee, on our way to Edinburgh. ' Scott immediately 

♦ When playing in childhood with tho young ladies of the Bnoclench family, she 
had l«cn overheard saying to her namesake. Lady Anne Scott, “ Well, I do wish I 
w ere Xifldy Anno too— it is so mneb prottier tlion Miss ^ ” tlicncofortli slio was com* 
monly addressed in tbo family by tbo coveted title 
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said that he would send woid in the monung to the laird that he and 
Adani Feiguson meant to accompany us, such hemg the unceremomous 
style m -vs mch country neighbours in Scotland visit eacli other Nei-t 
day accordingly we all rode over together to Mr Pringle’s beautiful seat 
— ^the “distant Tonv oodlce” of the Lay of the Lost Mmsbel, but distant not 
above five or siv miles from Abbotsford — coursmg hares as we proceeded, 
but inspecting the antigmties of the Gatrail to the mterruption of our sport 
TVe had another joyous evening at Tomoodlee Scott and Ferguson 
returned home at night, and the morning after, as Wilson and I mounted 
for £dmburgh,our &nd old host, his sides stiU sore mth laughter, re- 
marked that “the Sheriff and the Captam together were too much for 
any company ” 

There was much talk betueen the Shenif and Mr Pnngle about the 
Selkirkshire Tcomanry Cavahy, of which the latter had been the ongmal 
commandant Young Walter Scott had been for a year or more comet 
m the corps, and his father was consulting Torwoo^ce about an enter- 
tainment which he meant to mvc them on Im son’s approachmg birthdaj' 
It uas then that the new dming-room was to be first lieaicd in good 
earnest , and Scott very kindly pressed Wilson and myself at partmg to 
return for the occasion, which, however, we found it impossible to do. 
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